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I, CHURCH-RATES AND TITHES ; 


AND THE ALLIANCE BETW 


We are inclined to hope well of the 
intentions of the government towards 
the Church. Without attempting to pe- 
netrate into the recesses of men’s minds, 
or to inquire whether a certain degree 
of attachment, fostered by the preju- 
dices of birth and education, actually 
exists; or whether the expediency of 
professing such a feeling has been sug- 
gested by the many and strong demon- 
strations of public sympathy put forth 
in behalf of the Church ;—whatever, 
in short, may be the real sentiments of 
their hearts, the present ministry are 
certainly entitled to the admission, that 
their professions, at least, in regard to 
the Establishment, within the last two 
months, have been in the main satis- 
factory ; and they may therefore fairly 
claim a suspension of our judgment, 
until their intended propositions touch- 
ing church matters, shall be actually 
made known. 

There is, however, a sort of confusion 
and inconsistency apparent, every now 
and then, in the language made use of 
on these subjects, which rather dis- 
turbs this feeling of confidence. They 
often speak upon these points, when in- 
terrogated in parliament, like men to 
whom the consideration of the subject 
is wholly new, and who are hardly 
aware of the bearings of its leading 
principles. Take an instance of this 
kind of language, in a sentence or two 
uttered by Lord Althorp in the House 
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of Commons, on the 18th of March, 
in the course of the debate on Mr. 
Divett’s motion for the abolition of 
church-rates. His Lordship 


«* Alluded to the allegation that his 
noble friend (Earl Grey) had, in his 
place in the other house, stated that 
he was prejared to defend the con- 
tinuance of church-rates, as a consti- 
tuent part of the connexion between 
church and state. He was perfectly 
satisfied that it was impossible his noble 
friend could have said so, from the 


knowledge he had of his noble friend’s 


opinions.” 


In other words, Lord Grey having 
said, or having been supposed to say, 
a thing which is so clear as almost to 
amount to a self-evident proposition, 
Lord Althorp is anxious to contradict 
the supposition, and even to treat the 
idea as one too absurd to be for a 
moment entertained. 

But since his lordship was so anx- 
ious to exonerate himself and “ his 
noble friend” from the charge of see- 
ing any necessary connexion between 
church-rates and the alliance between 
church and state, we cannot but lament 
that he did not go one step further, 
and explain to us what his views as to 
the true nature of that alliance really 
were. We confess we feel not a little 
curious on this point, and would have 
travelled no small distance to hear his 
lordship, after the above disavowal, 
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state his own understanding of the ac- 
tual and proper character of that al- 
liance or connexion. And our curiosity 
very much arises from this— that to 
us nothing appears more clear or un- 
deniable than that very proposition 
which, on the part of Lord Grey, the 
noble chancellor of the exchequer was 
so anxious to repudiate. 

We are doomed to hear like per- 
plexing averments and explanations 
daily. Continually do we witness one 
legislator after another rising in his 
place, and begin by averring that he 
will in nowise consent to give up “ the 
alliance between church and state ;” 
and then proceed to make some pro- 
position or recommendation which is 
wholly opposed to that alliance. 
These things make us often repeat, 
Would that some one would arise, and 
call upon these gentlemen to explain 
what they mean by this connexion, or 
alliance, the continuance of which they 
profess to desire! However, as no one 
attempts to elucidate this point, let us 
for a few moments endeavour to ap- 
proach to an understanding of the ques- 
tion, What is meant by the alliance be- 
tween the Church and the State ? 

We put the question practically, and 
wish not for a merely theoretical reply. 
We want to know where this said al- 
liance exists, and moves, and works, 
and makes itself visible by its effects. 

Is it in the possession, by the church, 
of the tithes or church-lands? We 
answer, without hesitation, No! Sup- 
pose a bill passed to-morrow, to de- 
clare that the alliance between church 
and state should no longer subsist— 
that the church should be in future an 
independent body, or society, or cor- 
poration, with the movements, appoint- 
ments, or regulations of which, neither 
king, nor minister, nor House of Com- 
mons, should ever again interfere— 
would that put an end to the lawful 
right of the incumbents of England to 
their tithes, or would it vest in other 
hands the freehold estates of the deans 
and chapters? Surely not. Therefore 
it is not in the mere possession of these 
revenues that we can find the alliance 
for which we seek. 

Is it, then, in the patronage enjoyed 
by the sovereign, that this connexion is 
to be chiefly seen? Clearly not. It 
is quite conceivable that the king 
might be advised to leave the election 
of bishops to the unbiassed voice of the 
elergy, and to place the nominations 
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of his thousand livings in the hands of 
the prelates or of the people. But 
would this terminate “ the alliance be- 
tween church and state?” By no means. 
Any or all these regulations would be 
nothing more than mere matters of de- 
tail; they would involve no great fun- 
damental question whatever. 

What, then, is the leading point in 
which this alliance consists, and on the 
preservation of which its continuance 
mainly depends? 

It is this: a decided and avowed 
conviction, on the part of the govern- 
ment, that it is incumbent upon it to 
provide for the religious instruction of 
the people; and a carrying out of this 
principle into operation, in the levy of 
a general contribution, rate, or tax, for 
such purposes. This is the practical 
operation of the so-much-talked -of 
alliance. If the government doubts or 
denies its obligation to act in this mat- 
ter, then it is most clear that no such 
alliance can exist. If it admits such 
an obligation, but hesitates to act upon 
it, then the professed alliance is a mere 
theory, a bare empty name. 

Now we can remember, at this in- 
stant, no other point of contact or ope- 
ration by which the British government 
declares its sense of this obligation, and 
acts up to that declaration, but the 
general levy of a church-rate. Tithes, 
indeed, the legislature may commute, 
compound, or otherwise handle; but 
in all this they are merely dealing with 
acknowledged property, as trustees and 
arbitrators, for the mutual benefit of 
owner and occupier; just as they may 
regulate the estates of the corporation 
of London or of the Ironmongers’ com- 
pany. Patronage, too, has very natu- 
rally remained, to a large extent, in the 
hands of the sovereign, who, in earlier 
times, was the on/y fountain of honour 
and of office; but its abolition would 
leave the question of alliance or inde- 
pendence untouched. In Church- 
rates, on the contrary, and in church- 
rates only, we find an open and de- 
cided avowal of the great truth, that it 
is the business and the duty of the 
state to see that religious instruction is 
provided for the people, and to raise, 
in the usual manner, the needful funds. 
Here, then, and here only, is the al- 
liance of church and state seen in actual 
existence and operation ; an alliance 
which confers benefits upon each, and 
mutually strengthens both the one and 
the other. 
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What, then, are we to suppose when 
we hear men, as we now frequently do 
hear them, affirm, in one moment, that 
they will never give up the alliance be- 
tween church and state, and in the next 
declare their opinion, that it is “ most 
unjust to tax Dissenters for the support 
ofa church to which they do not belong?” 
What? but that they have not taken 
the trouble to reflect so much on the 
subject as would suffice to make their 
thoughts and their expressions con- 
sistent. 

Church-rates, then, and the alliance 
between church and state, are one and 
the same thing. The latter is the princi- 
ple abstractedly stated ; the former shew 
us the same principle in actual ope- 
ration. And for a man to affirm that 
he will support the union of church and 
state, but wishes to abolish church- 
rates, is just as absurd as it would be 
for him to declare that he is for the 
preservation of the national faith, but 
would wish to cut down the fund- 
holders’ dividends! If the national 


faith is to be kept inviolate, you must 
pay the interest of the public debt. If 
the union of church and state is to con- 
tinue, the state must provide, by the 


usual means, for the necessary ex- 
penses of religious instruction and 
worship. Either act upon your prin- 
ciples, or cease to make a public pro- 
fession of them. 

But is it just to tax a Dissenter for 
the support of a form of worship in 
which he cannot join? The objection 
is plausible, but shallow. Is it the 
custom, in the case of other assess- 
ments, for men to object on the score 
of personal inapplicability. Do not 
men pay every day, and in every place, 
and without question or difficulty, for 
the maintenance of roads which they 
never use, bridges which they never 
cross, and schools and other public 
institutions from which they derive 
no direct personal advantage? Do they 
ever ask, in such cases, Why am I to 
pay for that which I cannot use? Is 
not the principle universally admitted, 
that the only question in all these 
cases is, whether the public good is 
advanced. If it is, then all those who 
are properly subject to a levy must 
bear their share of the expense; and 
must pay, not a certain price for a 
certain private, personal benefit, but a 
public assessment for a public purpose. 

_In so far, then, as our churches pro- 
vide by far the greatest, and, in fact, 
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almost the only accommodation for 
religious worship and instruction which 
is afforded to the poor, there is a clear, 
unquestionable ground for a general 
levy on the community, on the score 
of this public end and advantage. As 
to that share which may be said to go 
to provide accommodation to wealthy 
members of the Church, we are quite 
willing that it should be borne by 
themselves. And, in fact, looking at 
the immense preponderance of assessed 
property which always appears on the 
side of the Church, we have no doubt 
that their full and fair proportion is 
now borne by Churchmen. 

To what point, then, have we ar- 
rived? At this: that the very essence 
of that “ alliance between Church and 
State” which the ministers have de- 
clared their determination to maintain, 
lies in the continuance of a general 
contribution. To throw the whole 
burden of the maintenance of our pa- 
rish churches upon the middle and 
higher orders of Churchmen exclu- 
sively, as the Dissenters propose, 
would be to place the Church on the 
level of a sect, confined to and sup- 
ported by the private contributions of 
its members. To do this, and then 
to talk of “ the alliance of Church 
and State,” would be either folly or 
intentional insult. 

But yet, as far as the name goes, 
church-rates may be “ abolished.” We 
should not regret this; nay, we should 
rather rejoice at it. Certainly, the best 
friends of the Church must see, that 
either new powers must be given for 
the enforcement of the present law, or 
else that a new system must be adopted. 

Probably the latter is most desirable. 
Would there be any serious difficulty 
in placing a certain fixed charge, in 
payment for the accommodation pro- 
vided for the poor, to the overseers’ 
account. The metropolitan police is not 
supported by any separate rate, but by 
a certain sum, paid by the overseers of 
each parish to the commissioners, on 
this account. Why not adopt the same 
plan? Let two-pence or three-pence 
in the pound be thus paid by the over- 
seers of the poor to the churchwarden, 
expressly on account of the space given 
to the poor, and we have no doubt that 
those of the higher and middle classes 
who are the holders of pews, being ex- 
onerated from church-rates, would wil- 
lingly make up the remaining wants 
by a moderate pew-rent. 
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The Dissenters have often told us, of 
late, that it is not the amount, but the 
principle, of church-rates, which forms 
the grievance in their eyes. We view 
it in a similar light, and say, as they 
do, that it is not the amount, but the 
principle of the church-rate which we 
wish to preserve. And that not as a 
grievance to the Dissenters,—God for- 
bid !— but as a practical acknowledg- 
ment by the government of its obliga- 
tion to further the objects of religion. 
As to the actual sum levied upon the 
Dissenters, we do not believe that it 
amounts to nearly so much as 50,000/. 
a-year. This, certainly, can be no ob- 
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ject; but it is an object, and one of 
vast importance, that this one great 
link, which binds the Church to the 
State, and which marks the govern- 
ment to be one professing the Christian 
faith, should not be broken. Let the 
Dissenter be wholly exonerated from 
the least share in providing the means 
of public worship for the wealthy 
Churchman; but in maintaining some 
open, free, accessible places of worship 
for those who cannot pay pew-rents, 
—that is, for the great bulk of tlie 
community,—let every one, whether 
Churchman or Dissenter, be equally 
called upon to bear his part. 


II. THE DISSENTERS’ MARRIAGE-BILL. 


This measure seems likely to fail, 
from a cause which has marred many 
other well-meant propositions ; to wit, 
that it aims at too much. Simplicity is 
the chief element of success in matters 
of this description. 

What was the practical grievance 
complained of! It was, that a posi- 
tive necessity was laid upon the Dis- 
senters to appear, at least on one occa- 
sion in their lives, in the character of 
conformists to the national church. In 
addition to this, a small portion of 
them, the Socinians, objected to being 
drawn into an act of worship to a God 
in three persons, whose very existence 
in that mode they constantly denied. 

Now the Established Church, whe- 
ther by its clergy or its laity, offers no 
objection to the removal of this “griev- 
ance.” We believe that, as long since 
as eight or ten years back, some of the 
leading prelates of the establishment 
were consulted by Lord Liverpool on 
this point, and willingly admitted the 
impropriety of forcing nonconformists 
to the altars of our churches, by making 
a certain fixed religious ceremony in- 
dispensable to the formation of a mar- 
riage contract. 

This being the case, what was the 
simplest and most unobjectionable 
course for the government to take? 
Clearly, the only way unobstructed 
with difficulties was that of instituting 
a matrimonial form which amounted 
to a mere civil contract, irrespective 
of all religious ceremonies whatever. 
Every sect would thus be left at perfect 
liberty to use its own religions rites or 
observances, while the state, by provid- 
ing for the legal security and obligation 
of the contract entered into, would have 
performed its duty as guardian of the 





public morals, and as conservator of 
the property of its subjects. 

It is difficult to surmise what rational 
objection could have been made to such 
a proposition : nor was it a slight ad- 
vantage that the necessary machinery 
could be easily obtained. The number 
of persons requiring the proposed “ re- 
lief” must be very small ; consisting, 
for the most part, merely of those few 
Socinians and Dissenters of the middle 
classes whose feelings and prejudices 
were so alive to the “‘ grievance,” as to 
urge them to take any accessible course 
of being relieved from it. Such per- 
sons would find no difficulty in ap- 
pearing before a magistrate, with the 
same evidence which is now required 
to obtain a license, and, after making 
and subscribing a public declaration 
of contract before the required wit- 
nesses, might then repair either to 
their own homes or to their accustomed 
meeting-house, and there consecrate 
the union by such religious observ- 
ances as to them seemed fitting. Such 
a method would have answered the 
necessities of the case. The fees should 
have been made exactly the same as 
they at present are for a marriage by 
license; and a duplicate copy of the 
marriage contract might have been for- 
warded to the clerk of the peace for 
the county, to be by him filed and 
preserved. No just complaint could 
be made of the expensiveness of this 
plan; for assuredly the class of per- 
sons with whom alone the present 
complaints arise, are not those who 
marry by banns, or to whom the amount 
of fees is any object. No one ever 
heard of a ploughman or a weaver 
thinking it any hardship to be obliged 
to go to church to be married. 
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But Lord Jolin Russell’s bill seems 
to have been framed, not upon broad, 
general principles, but upon some 
scheme or plan drawn out by the Dis- 
senters themselves, and in which some- 
thing else is aimed at than a mere 


“relief from grievances.” The real 
object of this scheme seems to be, to 
elevate the whole body of Dissenting 
preachers, at present unknown to the 
law, into the rank of a class of esta- 
blished and official personages, to whom 
certain powers and functions have been 
specifically intrusted by the legislature. 
This is something quite different from, 
and vastly superior to, the mere use of 
their own religious services in their 
own places of worship; which, indeed, 
they enjoy at present, and of which no 
one wishes to deprive them. 

In this very clever scheme, however, 

there is one practical difficulty. In 
creating a new set of officers, not by 
name but by description, it is necessary 
in some sort to define them. Now here 
lies the perplexity. It is easy enough 
to describe a magistrate, or a clergy- 
man of the Church of England; but 
who has ever yet defined the term 
“ Dissenting Minister?” Who can 
give us even the least idea how the 
term can be defined? We cannot test 
these gentlemen by doctrine, for a dis- 
senting minister may hold any and 
every doctrine, or no doctrine at all. 
Neither can we by practice, for some 
of the best men that ever lived, and 
some of the worst, have been alike 
“ Dissenting ministers.” Nor can we 
by any rule, or law, or practice of ap- 
pointment ; for, in their five hundred 
sects, they are appointed by all varie- 
ties of modes, and sometimes by none 
at all. . 
What, then, is a Dissenting minister? 
Or, if you cannot even define to us 
what he is, how can you implicitly 
commit to this nondescript sort of cha- 
racter — to this being who may be any 
thing, every thing, or nothing — who 
may be either the holiest of men or a 
mere vagabond and impostor—the ce- 
lebration and authorisation of so so- 
lemn a contract as that of matrimony ? 
The idea is evidently intolerable. 

In this difficulty, Lord John Russell 
has had recourse to a sort of middle, 
or rather mixed course. The new sort 
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of marriage is to have a little of justice 
law, a little of church form, and a 
little of dissenting religion in it; and 
out of the three a wedding is to be 
concocted. The officiating minister is 
first to get a license to perform mar- 
riages from the bench of magistrates ; 
he is then to have the banns published 
by the clergyman of the parish; and 
having thus conformed to the law, he 
is to be at liberty to join the hands of 
the waiting couple. As might be ex- 
pected, this mixture of church and 
dissent, law and religion, has satisfied 
no one. 

Let us go back, then, to our original 
proposition ; the only one, we are sa- 
tisfied, which will meet the difficulties 
of the case. Let the legislature say to 
the Dissenters, “ We have heretofore 
provided you with the means of con- 
tracting marriage through the medium 
of a religious service. We find that 
you object to this service, and we 
cannot introduce a variety of services, 
or recognise divers classes of authorised 
or unauthorised ministers of religion. 
We therefore now relieve you from all 
necessity of joining in that religious 
rite, and institute, expressly to meet 
your wishes, a form of civil contract 
for matrimony. You will in future, 
therefore, enter into this contract in 
the presence of an accredited legal 
functionary, and record it among the 
legal proceedings of the district; and 
you will then consecrate your union 
by that form of religious observance 
which your own judgments and con- 
sciences shall dictate.” 

By this simple, and to reasonable 
minds unobjectionable, plan, the pre- 
sent question would be at once and for 
ever settled, and one of the most pro- 
minent of the Dissenters’ “ grievances” 
fully redressed. Probably some of 
those very cunning gentlemen who are 
hoping, under cover of the said “ griev- 
ance,” to exalt their sons and cousins 
from Hoxton and Highbury into a sort 
of official dignity, as licensed matri- 
monialists, may feel indignant and dis- 
appointed. But the necessities and 
the justice of the case would be met; 
and if Lord John Russell will reproduce 
and pass his bill in some such shape, 
he will have done good service to the 
community. 


III. ADMISSION OF DISSENTERS TO THE UNIVERSITIES. 


The contest appears to be waxing 
warm in this department also; and 
yet, if a little cool reflection were re- 


sorted to, there appears scarcely any 
ground for controversy in the matter. 
The Dissenters are loudly demanding 
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—1.a Charter for the London Univer- 
sity, which shall enable that college to 
grant degrees; and, 2.a full admission, 
both to the opportunities of study, and 
also to the honours and emoluments 
connected with successful study, at 
Oxford and Cambridge. Now of each 
of these in turn. 

1. There is demanded for the Lon- 
don University a charter which shall 
empower that society to grant degrees, 
—§in other words, which shall enable it 
to confer upon such of its students as 
may well conduct themselves, honour- 
able titles and distinctions, similar to 
those conferred by Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 

Now, the merits of the question here 
turn upon the meaning of a word — 
“ similar.” Are the titles or designa- 
tions, proposed to be conferred, to be 
similar merely, or are they to be the 
same? If the former, justice and com- 
mon sense say, accede to the demand ; 
if the latter, justice and common sense 
say, refuse the demand. 

That the London University should 
have the power of conferring some 
degree or designation upon such of its 
students as may justly deserve that 
honour, is certainly proper and desir- 
able. And, for the honour of the Uni- 
versity itself, let it be a distinctive de- 
signation; let it be a designation which 
marks its source, and reflects back 
honour on the establishment which 
confers it. 

But that the college in Gower Street 
should claim the power of conferring 
not only some distinctive title, but the 
same distinctive title or titles which 
are used at Oxford and Cambridge, 
is neither just nor reasonable. It is 
confounding things which exceedingly 
differ. There is no resemblance, ex- 
cept in name, between the institution 
in Gower Street and those on the banks 
of the Isis and the Cam. Why, then, 
confound their rules or their students ? 
This would be just to neither side. If 
the London College is about to send 
forth divers great lights of science and 
learning, why should they be lost amidst 
the hundreds of B.A.s and M.A.s which 
are yearly created at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge? Why not claim all the honour 
which they can reflect upon their parent, 
and let them pass through the world 
with the distinctive mark of “ L.U.” 
upon them? 

Nor would any confounding of 
their degrees with those of Oxford and 
Cambridge be just to the older institu- 
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tions. These have a long and dearly 
earned fame to maintain. The junior 
college has all this character yet to ac- 
quire. And who can say how a joint- 
stock college may wax or wane; or 
what strange mutations may pass upon 
her? To give her, in her present un- 
formed and unsettled state, the power 
to create an unlimited number of 
** Masters of Arts,” would unquestion- 
ably depreciate that tithe in the hands 
of the present owners a clear fifty per 
cent, and might one day render it 
wholly worthless. 

But perhaps this exact similarity of 
designation is not sought for. In fact 
it would be far from wise, in the friends 
of the London institution, to press such 
aclaim. Were the privilege extorted 
by the Gower Street College, it might, 
and probably would, be evaded by her 
offended elder sisters. There will be 
little difficulty in sending the word 
through all the ranks of Oxford or 
Cambridge, to add to their initials of 
“ M.A.” the short addition, ** Oxon.” 
or “ Camb.” The distinction will thus 
be made, and will be made far more 
offensively to the Gower Street school, 
than by the more honest method of a 
plain, open, candid adoption of a dis- 
tinctive designation. 

2. And it may be hoped that the 
settlement of this point, which, we 
should suppose, must shortly be 
brought to an issue, will put an end 
to the efforts now making to force an 
entrance for the Dissenters into those 
two universities which have ever be- 
longed to the Established Church. 
As the hardship of being “ debarred 
the advantages of an university educa- 
tion” will then be at an end, we may 
surely look for some relief from their 
accustomed complainings. 

This question, as it is now forced 
into notice, is obviously nothing else 
than one of the thousand bitter fruits 
of the “liberal” measures of 1828-9. 
Until that period the course of govern- 
ment and legislation in England was 
clear and well-detined. The state was 
Christian ;—and not Christian merely 
in a vague and latitudinarian sense, 
but in that meaning which was em- 
bodied and distinctly marked out in 
the plan of her national Protestant 
establishment. Towards Papists her 
language was that of distinct reproba- 
tion ; stigmatising them, with truth, as 
an apostate and superstitious church. 
Towards Dissenters she bore a more 
friendly mien, as to fellow-Christians 
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led, however, after erring, and often 
mischievous fancies. But towards the 
infidel and blasphemer she held a 
sterner and a firmer tone, prohibiting 
the public inculcation of their doctrines 
on pain of fine and imprisonment. 

The session of 1828-9, however, 
introduced a relaxation of this system. 
The line of demarcation between 
Churchman and Dissenter, and be- 
tween Papist and Protestant, was 
nearly obliterated. And in doing this, 
it was not the substitution of a more 
liberal and enlarged, but still clearly- 
defined system, in place of the old 
and contracted one; but it was a mere 
naked desertion of principle, a taking 
away of landmarks, a throwing down 
ancient boundaries, leaving nothing in 
their room; and thus converting the 
whole commonwealth into a sort of 
“debateable land”—an arena for 
endless struggles and contests. 

The consequences begin now to 
develope themselves very clearly, in 
the present controversy as to the ad- 
mission of Dissenters into our univer- 
sities. Looking at the question in a 
legal point of view, it is sufficiently 
clear that: the Dissenters have just the 
same right to claim the advantages of 
these seats of learning, as the Socinians 
had to the use and enjoyment of Lady 
Hewley’s Charity. In each case the 
intentions of the founders clearly ne- 
gative the claim. The Dissenters have 
claimed the protection of a court of 
equity against the invaders of her lady- 
ship’s bequest; and if they themselves 
had gained possession of a college at 
Oxford or Cambridge, their own argu- 
ments would with equal force eject 
them from that possession. 

But other ground is taken; and as 
“liberal” (alias foolish) Protestants 
helped to seat O’Connell and his tail 
in parliament, so “ liberal” (alias 
foolish) Churchmen are now desirous 
of opening Christ Church and Trinity 
to those who openly proclaim a national 
establishment to be “a great national 
evil.” The folly is the same in kind, 
and perhaps greater in degree; but we 
trust that it will not be equally success- 
ful in operation. 

These gentlemen appear to wish to 
conceal from themselves the real drift 
and character of their proposition. Let 
us, therefore, endeavour to explain its 
ultimate but unquestionable tendency. 

To open our universities to Dis- 
senters is, practically, to open them to 
all—Deists, Papists, or even Atheists. 
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Those who propose to reject the Thirty- 
nine Articles as a test or standard, 
propose no other; nor do they intend 
to propose any other. The thing is 
impracticable. If you take one Dis- 
senter, you must take all. If you 
receive the Arian, you cannot refuse 
the Socinian; and if you admit the 
Socinian, who can draw the line 
betwixt him and the Deist ? 

Forming your community, then, of 
this heterogeneous mass, the whole 
character heretofore maintained by our 
colleges is gone. Who would think 
of assembling ‘‘ Jews, Turks, infidels, 
and heretics,” to one united daily act 
of worship. And by a similarly in- 
evitable consequence, all idea of stated 
instruction in Christian doctrine must 
be abandoned. And when this point 
had been arrived at (and the road to it 
is straight and clear, and not to be 
avoided), we should only like to in- 
stitute a general inquiry into the sta- 
tutes and foundations ofall the colleges, 
in order to see if there was so much as 
a single one the fundamental principles 
of which—the main and chief object 
of which, as stated by the founders, 
—had not been wholly and entirely 
violated and abandoned. 

The next consequence is just as ob- 
vious. Would it be tolerated that a 
senior wrangler should be denied a 
fellowship, merely because he openly 
denied the authenticity of the Scrip- 
tures? Would not the absurd and 
cruel mockery be denounced with even 
more than the present zeal and indig- 
nation, of admitting men to mere empty 
honours and degrees, and denying them 
the substantial benefits of these founda- 
tions? Their admission to these posts 
of emolument and of power could not 
be prevented for so much as a twelve- 
month. And thus we might find Oxford, 
in less than a dozen years, with a Jewish 
vice-chancellor, Socinian proctors, and 
half-a-dozen Popish and Freethinking 
tutors of colleges. 

Surely the experience of the last five 
years might suffice to shew us the end 
of all these things. There is no peace, 
no safety, but in principle — clear, 
fixed, definable principle. If those 
who would introduce this new “ re- 
laxation ” of our ancient rules will tell 
us upon what system, what principle, 
what basis, they propose in future to 
conduct and govern our colleges, we 
shall be happy to consider their propo- 
sition. Till then, we must beg to meet 
their motions with a direct negative. 
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IV. CHURCH AND STATE IN AMERICA.” 


No one, who has paid any attention to 
the controversy which has been carrying 
on, for two or three years past, between 
the advocates of the Church of England 
and the partizans of dissent in this 
country, can be ignorant of the lively 
and natural interest which has been ex- 
cited by that part of the argument 
which was founded upon the state and 
prospects of religion in America. Each 
party has claimed this portion of the 
evidence as belonging to their own side 
of the question ; and the dispute, as to 
the actual bearing of the facts of the 
case, is still carried on with unabated 
zeal and with reciprocal confidence. 

The discussion was first opened by 
the Dissenters. Two years back every 
speech and every pamphlet teemed 
with exultation on the proofs afforded 
by the case of America, of tlie useless- 
ness of all ecclesiastical establishments. 
“ | love my country,” said an Ameri- 
can preacher, at a meeting in London, 
and his triumphing was speedily re- 
echoed in every meeting-house in the 
kingdom; “I love my country, not 
because it is the land of my birth, 
though this feeling binds me to it, but 
I love it because God is there carrying 
on such an experiment as the world has 
never seen since the days of Constan- 
tine ;—an experiment whether the 
church of Christ has virtue, and purity, 
and energy enough to sustain itself, un- 
supported by the arm of civil power.” 

After a while, however, this exulta- 
tion received a check. Dr. Chalmers, 
in his work on Ecclesiastical Endow- 
ments, adduced some startling facts in 
proof of the evils which were resulting 
in America from the abandonment of 
establishments of ‘religion in the old 
states, and the want of them in the new 
ones. Another work, entitled, Essays 
of the Church, by Laicus, also brought 
forward, from the published writings of 
Dr. Dwight, the leading divine of the 
present century in America, a passage 
which united the most convincing facts 
with the most irrefragable arguments, 
in support of the propriety, expediency, 
and necessity, of a public provision for 
the worship of God. The weight of 
all this evidence has been felt. The 
triumphing of the Dissenters on this 
score has, for many months past, been 
wholly silenced. Not only so, but the 


general feeling was becoming so strong, 
that the example of America had gone 
far to decide the question in favour of 
establishments, that it appeared quite 
necessary that something should be 
done to retrieve the declining cause. 
Hence the appearance of the pamphlet 
now before us. 

The author, Mr. Colton, is, we be- 
lieve, an American minister, now, and 
for some time past, resident in London. 
One ostensible ground of his appear- 
ance before the public on the present 
occasion, appears to have been found 
in a sermon delivered by the Bishop of 
London on the opening of a church, in 
which sermon his lordship incidentally 
adverted to the case of America, as a 
proof of the evils arising from the want 
of a public provision, or national es- 
tablishment of religion. A very fair 
opportunity thus offered itself to Mr. 
Colton for making use of a high and 
justly-respected name, as a means of 
gaining attention to a series of state- 
ments of an opposite character. Mr. 
Colton confesses that he is here guilty 
of something like a mancuvre ; —al- 
though it is one, perhaps, very pardon- 
able under the circumstances of the 
case. “I need not say, that the se- 
lection of a person to speak to natu- 
rally gives spirit to such a discussion; 
and I hope I shall be pardoned for 
being willing to have a name so high 
and influential.” (p. 2.) It is clear, 
however, when Mr. Colton distinctly 
tells us of the “ importunate solicita- 
tions” addressed to him, “ to under- 
take a brief historical exposé of the 
connexion between religion and the 
state in his native country,” that we do 
not owe this pamphlet to the mere cir- 
cumstance of his happening to hear a 
certain sermon. And when we find, in 
the dissenting periodicals of last month, 
that so much importance is attached to 
the work as to induce the dissenting 
board to send a copy of it to every 
member of parliament, we begin clearly 
to understand with what we have to 
deal. The pamphlet, too, is not con- 
fined to a review of the statistics of 
America ; a very large portion of it is 
occupied by incorrect and disparaging 
details of the state of the Established 
Church in this country, a topic on 
which Mr. Colton can have no ground 
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to assume, with us, the style of a 
teacher. These parts of the tract have 
obviously been supplied to him by 
others. In fact, we have here nothing 
less than the Case of the Dissenters, as 
it regards America; intended, con- 
fessedly, to shew, that a state flourishes 
better without a religious establishment 
than with one: and thus to subserve 
the end and object of the dissenting 
body—-the reducing the Church of 
England to the level of one among all 
the existing variety of sects. 

Of those portions of his pamphlet 
which treat of England we shall say 
nothing. No one, certainly, at least in 
this country, will ever think of quoting 
Mr. Colton as an authority on English 
statistics. Suffice it to say, that there 
is scarcely a single statement in these 
parts of his production which is not 
rendered valueless by the admixture 
of a considerable portion of error. 
When he speaks of America, indeed, 
we frequently detect the same loose- 
ness and inaccuracy ; but here the cir- 
cumstances of the case will seem to in- 
vest his declarations with more autho- 
rity, and we shall not call them in 
question without due consideration, 
inquiry, and investigation. 

The first thing that strikes the reader, 
after perusing Mr. Colton’s account of 
the state of religion in America, is its 
unusual vagueness and generality. His 
pictures are all in outline, and the fill- 
ing up is necessary to give them any 
value. 

Ilis first statement informs us of the 
number of orthodox ministers of reli- 
gion in the United States in 1833, “as 
collected from the official reports of 
the respective denominations.” This 
statement particularises the sects, and 
the total number of ministers is made 
to amount to 11,138. 

The list, or schedule, is as follows : 


Pe aniraccinssaneisdessoxck 3647 
eas 2200 
PORURVOUOE icvcseieccceseseve 1935 
Congregationalists ............ 803 
Ditto, occasional ............... 200 
Episcopalians ............+++. .. 616 
German Reformed ..... ...... 160 
Dutch Reformed ............... 160 
Associate Presbyterians ...... 73 
Cumberland Presbyterians... 60 
United Brethren .... ....... .. 3: 
German Lutherans ............ 205 
German Calvinists, NS csssn 150 
Quakers (Orthodox) ......... 234 


Carried forward ... 


10,473 
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Brought forward ... 10,473 





Associate Methodists ......... 350 
Free-Will Baptists «| SU 
Free-Communion Baptists ... 30 
Seventh-Day Baptists ......... 30 
Six-Principle Baptists ......... 25 
New Jerusalem Church ...... 30 
11,1338” 


Now we will readily admit, that Mr. 
C. may have compiled this statement 
“from the official reports,” or that he 
may have taken it from the American Al- 
manack, or some other document which 
professes to have so compiled it; and yet 
we must frankly state, that, standing as 
it does, a naked generality, a statement 
wholly unauthenticated, it possesses 
very little value in our eyes. 

The averment made on our side of 
the question, and supported wholly by 
American testimony, was this; that a 
great deficiency in the means of reli- 
gious instruction existed. To disprove 
this, a schedule of 11,138 ministers of 
religion is handed in, to shew that 
there is nearly one such minister to 
every thousand of the people. 

But we are to remember, that the 
statement thus made is in the very 
teeth of a mass of other evidence. We 
are also to bear in mind, that the Ame- 
rican pride has lately been touched on 
this very point; and that their writers 
all shew an awakened jealousy at the 
supposition that they are held, in Eng- 
land, to be in a destitute and pitiable 
condition in religious matters. Under 
these circumstances we should wish for 
something more than a bare schedule 
of figures, shewing so many thousand 
ministers of religion, before we dis- 
credit at least a dozen other American 
clergymen, who have described to us 
a very different and a very opposite 
state of things. 

The first line in the schedule is this: 


“ Baptists ...... 3647.” 


Now, remembering that upon this sin- 
gle piece of statistics hangs all the 
weight of Mr. Colton’s case, we should 
have been glad if he had explained to 
us somewhat of the process by which 
these grand totals were obtained. Are 
all these thousands of Baptist ministers 
chronicled and accounted for, in Ame- 
rica, to any central board? In England, 
we doubt very much whether any man 
can tell how many Baptist or how 
many Congregational ministers there 
are extant; yet in England we have a 
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rather steady and settled state of so- 
ciety; and a capital, towards which all 
things concentrate, and in which many 
central sources of accurate information 
are maintained. Have the Americans, 
with their ever-moving mass of popu- 
lation, and their score of separate re- 
publics, any such means of public re- 
cord as will enable them to tell, far 
more accurately than we in England 
can do, that there are just 3647 Baptist 
ministers, and 1935 Presbyterians ? 

We must confess some hesitation as 
to these large totals. It is easy to 
conceive that books may somewhere 
be kept, and names entered, of men 
who once were preachers — and then, 
perhaps, tailors —and then farmers in 
the vale of Mississippi; and many of 
whom may now be cold in the church- 
yard. But is it meant to be asserted, 
that those who made up this “ official 
report” of 3647 Baptist ministers, knew 
where these ministers were settled, and 
what they were doing? The whole 
statement seems to us very much to 
resemble one of those accounts which 
we have often inspected, ofa parochial 
infant or Sunday-school. The ma- 
nagers and masters of these institutions 
are always very fond of talking to us 
of how many children they have “ on 
the books.” ‘They tell us, perhaps, of 
120 or 130 on the books; but when 
we get to learn what is the actual daily 
attendance, it turns out to be, perhaps, 
about 70 or 80. We are inclined to 
think, that these magnificent accounts 
of the ministers of religion in America 
concern not those “ in attendance,” but 
merely those “ on the books.” 

In fact, the mere averment of the ex- 
istence of a certain number, say 3647, 
of Baptist or any other ministers, is in 
itself imperfect ; and that in some very 
important points. In England, we never 
think of inquiring how many ordained 
ministers of the Church of England 
there are; our investigations are al- 
ways directed to a much more prac- 
tical point; namely, how many settled 
and employed clergy we possess. We 
seek for information as to the exact 
number of incumbents, how many of 
them are resident, and how many li- 
censed curates are employed under 
them. Such facts as these are of value 
in the inquiry; but if we were merely 
to report some 14,000 or 16,000 or- 
dained ministers of the church as being 


in existence among us, the weight of 


such a statement, and its practical ap- 
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plication to the question, would be 
felt to be very small. 

So, in Mr. Colton’s statement, even 
supposing this total of 11,138 ministers 
to be substantially correct (which we 
cannot help doubting), there is still 
wanting the information how many of 
these are settled, employed, and main- 
tained among the people. Le himself 
speaks largely of itinerants and home 
missionaries, and he reckons these 
among his 11,138. Now we should 
very much like to know how large a 
proportion of the whole may be con- 
sidered as settled, and how many as 
itinerant ministers. For if, after all, 
it turns out that the larger proportion 
of the American states have little more 
than an home-missionary ministration 
among them, then our original suppo- 
sition revives in full foree—that they 
are in a destitute and ill-supplied con- 
dition, and that their experience tells 
more in favour of the necessity of an 
establishment than against it. The 
defence of Mr. Colton would amount 
to little more than a mere change of 
terms ; since, while he averred that his 
countrymen were not destitute of a 
Christian ministry, he would in the 
next sentence confess that they wer 
sadly deficient in a stated, settled, pas- 
toral system of Christian instruction. 
The form of the allegation might be 
partially altered; the substance would 
remain the same. 

Thus much on Mr. Colton’s state- 
ment of the amount of Christian mini- 
stration existing in the United States. 
The next point he adverts to is that of 
its character: The quantity first—now 
the quality. On this point let Mr. 
Colton speak for himself: 


‘The most numerous denomination 
of Christians in the United States, as the 
documents | have quoted will shew, are 
the Baptists. Your lordship knows some- 
thing of that denomination of Christians 
in England, whose registry is adorned 
with the names of a Bunyan, a Gill, 4 
Fuller, a Carey, a Foster, a Hall, and a 
host I might name, living and dead; ! 
need not speak of them as to the matter 
now in question. It is enough that, by 
their Christian virtues, and by their ex- 
cellent proof in the Christian ministry, 
they have purchased the respect of the 
British community, and need no com- 
mendation from me. ‘They are a fal 
type of their American brethren. — 

** Your lordship knows something 0! 
one John Wesley. ‘They who sprung 
into being by his influence constitute 
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the next most considerable denomination 
in America, in respect to numbers, That 
numerous sect, that has outlived con- 
tempt ; whose greatest glory is that they 
‘preach the gospel to the poor’ at home 
and abroad, in Christian and in Pagan 
lands ; who have spread themselves wider 
than British empire; whose faith bears 
fruit under a torrid sun, and dissolves 
the frosts of polar regions ; among whose 
worthies a Clarke and a Watson are only 
representatives of their class ; who once 
offended and were rebuked, but are now 
wooed and solicited to return—and being 
solicited, they cannot be despised. What 
they are in England, the place of their 
birth and their cradle, they are in Ame- 
rica—they are all the world over.” 


Really, this sort of logic is not to 
be contested with a grave countenance. 
It is Fluellen’s parallel, word for word, 
adapted to the case: —“ There is a 
river in Macedon, and there is a river 
in Monmouth ; and there are salmons 
in both 1” 

The question is, Of what class are 
these 11,138 ministers of America; 
what are their acquirements ; of what 
character is their theology? Mr.Colton 
answers; “ You have had Baptists in 
England, such as Gill, and Fuller, 
and Hall, and Foster; and we have 
Baptists in America: therefore, you 
can judge what our ministers are. You 
have had Methodists too, such as 
Wesley, and Clarke, and Watson: we 
also have Methodists ; and thus again 
you may conceive of the rank and cha- 
racter of our ministers.” 

We cannot but fear, that Mr. Col- 
ton’s tract is chiefly compounded of 
such gratuitous assumptions as these. 
If we are to judge of his statistics by 
this specimen of his habits of compa- 
rison, certainly his schedules will carry 
very little weight. 

He desires us to believe, that the 
quality of the public ministrations of 
the gospel in America is highly satis- 
factory; and his reason is, that the 
most numerous bodies of ministers 
among them are the Baptists and the 
Methodists: and that the Baptists in 
England have had a Hall and a Gill, 
and the Methodists, a Wesley and an 
Adam Clarke! If this sort of rea- 
Soning is satisfactory to Mr. Colton’s 
clients,—the board of dissenters in Lon- 
don,—certainly their notions of logic 
must be rather singular. 

Will not the question suggest itself 
to every reader of common-sense, If 
you in America have a community of 
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3647 ministers like Robert Hall and 
Foster, why do we not hear something 
of their works? In the last century, 
the United States produced Edwards ; 
about twenty years since, Dwight ; and 
in the present day, Stuart. Is the pro- 
duction of three second-rate authors in 
a century to be taken as a proof of the 
high point of cultivation to which the- 
ology has arrived? Are your Robert 
Halls and John Fosters to be taken 
for granted? Is it not a more natural 
inference, that if the harvest be small, 
either the soil or the cultivation must 
be to blame ? 

No! Mr. Colton’s assumptions, and 
generalities, and sweeping assertions, 
will not establish his case. We must 
travel farther, and search in other quar- 
ters, if we would arrive at any thing 
like a correct and well-authenticated 
view of the facts. 

In doing this, we shall confine our- 
selves almost wholly to the testimony 
of American writers. Ifa number of 
these, all men of character and credi- 
bility, are found coinciding in a certain 
line of statement, and that without the 
possibility of their having any improper 
motive, it will surely be too much for 
Mr. Colton to expect that a string of 
sweeping and general assertions, made 
by him confessedly with a particular 
object, and to establish a particular 
point, are to weigh down the balance 
against such a body of opposing tes- 
timony. 

Now the first witness we shall call 
in this matter is the Rev. Elias Cor- 
nelius, whose life has lately been pub- 
lished in America, and who appears 
from that work to have been one of 
the leading men in the religious so- 
cieties of America. He was, during 
several years, secretary of the American 
Education Society; and, at the time 
of his death, held the post of corre- 
sponding secretary to the American 
Board for Foreign Missions. His tes- 
timony must surely be unexception- 
able, uniting as he did, both the most 
extensive means of information, and 
the highest possible integrity of mind. 

Mr. Cornelius appears, from his 
Memoir, to have been actively con- 
cerned in the organisation of “ the Ame- 
rican Education Society,” an institu- 
tion formed in 1815 for the increase of 
the then alarmingly-deficient numbers 
of ministers of the gospel. The grounds 
on which the formation of this society 
was advocated are detailed in his 
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Memoir ; and one passage may be 
quoted, as bearing strongly upon our 
present inquiry. 


“The principal argument for their 
establishment was, unquestionably, the 
want of preachers of the gospel in the 
United States. The supposed deficiency 
of religious instruction was amply corro- 
borated by the results of the most labo- 
rious investigations. It was estimated 
that the number of clergymen of all de- 
nominations, who had been educated at 
college, was one thousand and six hun- 
dred ; and that the number of competent 
ministers, who had not received a public 
education, was nine hundred ; making a 
total of two thousand five hundred, for 
the supply of eight or nine millions of 
inhabitants. A circumstance which ren- 
dered the destitution more affecting, was 
the singular inequality in the distribution 
of ministers. In three states and four 
territories, with a population of three 
hundred and fifty thousand, there were 
but seventeen stated preachers of the 
gospel. Another very gloomy feature in 
the picture, was the rapid decrease in 
the number of ministers, compared with 
the population, Seventy yeurs before, 
New England was supplied with one 
liberally-educated minister for every six 
hundred and twenty-eight souls ; while 
in 1816, in the United States, there was 
not one such minister to six thousand 
souls. The ratio of ministerial supply 
had been for a long time regularly and 
rapidly declining.” (p. 201.) 


But we may confirm this statement 
by a public document. The third re- 
port of this same society, reaching up 
to September 1818, recapitulates and 
enlarges these details. 

“In 1753,” says this report, ‘‘ there 
was in New England, on an average, 
one liberally-educated minister to every 
628 souls. When we say, then, that 
there should be in the United States one 
minister to 1000 souls, we only claim 
that the country should be supplied a 
litde more than half as well as New 
England was actually supplied within the 
memory of many now upon thestage. The 
United States contain about 9,000,000 
inhabitants. At the rate of one minister 
to 1000 souls, this population requires 
9000 ministers. Let us now see what 
is the actual number... . this estimate 
has no respect whatever to difference 
of religious denomination. From the 
triennial catalogues of the following 
colleges, viz. Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Dartmouth, Union, Brown, Middlebury, 
Williams, Bowdoin, Columbia, Carlisle, 
South Carolina, Transylvania, and Wil- 
liam and Mary, it uppears that only 





1465 settled ministers, alumni of these 
colleges, are now alive....For the 
number educated in foreign countries, 
and now resident among us... . let 135 
more be added .. . . With respect to the 
number of ministers who have not re- 
ceived the advantages of collegial in- 
struction, but who may yet be consi- 
dered as competently educated, we have 
no means of exact information. Pro- 
bably, however, the pious and intelligent 
of every denomination will be satisfied 
that it would be a large estimate to con- 
sider them one half as numerous as those 
who have been publicly educated — that 
is, to reckon them at 800, But place the 
estimate at 900 ; and then the whole num- 
ber of competent religious teachers in the 
United States, or ALL DENOMINATIONS, 
will be 2500, and the deficiency 6500, 
The general view which has now been 
given of this subject, is strongly con- 
firmed by the following statements re- 
specting ‘particular districts of our own 
country. In North Carolina, South Ca- 
rolina, and Georgia, containing, accord- 
ing to the last census, a population of 
1,223,048, there are but 110 competent 
ministers, leaving 1,113,048 destitute of 
proper religious instruction.” 


Such appears to have been the state 
of the case, then, in 1818 —a state, too, 
of a description as opposite as possible 
to all Mr. Colton’s glowing descriptions. 
But he has his rejoinder ready. ‘ What, 
then, it is asked, becomes of the accounts 
which the Americans themselves have 
sent us of these desolations? Why, 
my lord, they are from ten to fifteen 
years old, perhaps. Ten years is an 
age there.” 

Mr. Colton wishes us, then, to be- 
lieve that there is nothing absolutely 
irreconcileable in these statements of 
desolation and want, which meet us in 
various American works, and his own 
more flattering and satisfactory view of 
the case. The former refer to a period 
long since past, while his own are of the 
present day. Let us see whether any 
further light is to be obtained on this 
point. 

It must be recollected that the public 
and authorised statement of the Edu- 
cation Society in 1818 was, that in all 
America there were but 2500 compe- 
tent ministers of the gospel, and that 
at least 6500 more were absolutely 
necessary. At the present moment, 
according to Mr. Colton’s account, 
there are 11,138. We have already 
hinted our doubts as to this fact; but 
we must now inquire, If these 8 or 
9000 ministers have really been added 
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since 1818, whence came they? Can 
ministers of the gospel, educated and 
competent ministers, be brought forth 
by thousands, without a miraculous 
interposition ? 

Mr. Cornelius again throws light on 
the subject. The American Education 
Society held its annual meeting for 
1830 in New York, and Mr. Cornelius 
as secretary read the report. Here, 
then, we shall not be told that “ these 
accounts are perhaps ten or fifteen years 
old.” We are speaking of the present 
time. Mr. Colton would represent that 
in the last fifteen years all the wants of 
former days have been amply supplied, 
and at least 8 or 9000 ministers of reli- 
gion added to the main body. Mr. Cor- 
nelius tells another tale. 


“In July 1815 the resolution was 
taken to form the American Education 
Society. The first person who received 
patronage was the Rev. Samuel Moseley, 
a missionary to the Choctaw Indians, 
who has since rested from his labours. 
He was admitted in March 1816. Since 
that time 1027 young men have been 
assisted, the natives of nearly every state 
and territory in the Union, and the mem- 
bers of from 100 to 150 institutions of 
learning. Of these, about rHrEE HUNDRED 
have been licensed to preach the gospel.” 


The discrepancy is obvious. Fifteen 
years before, on the formation of this 
society, a pressing want of five thousand 
ministers was shewn. And yet, in 1830, 
only about 300 had been added to the 
ministry through the instrumentality of 
this society. 

But in May 1831 the Society held 
another anniversary at Boston. Its 
report was then as follows: 

“It appears that, from among those 
who have been assisted by this society, 
the church has already received four hun- 
dred ministers of the gospel.” P. 304. 


In sixteen years, then, the Education 
Society had sent forth into the ministry 
four hundred competent men. But at 
the outset it had been stated, that at 
least five thousand were needed! And 
Mr. Cornelius, in the report for 1827, 
had alluded to another point:—“ Our 
population is advancing at the rate of 
one thousand every day; and to keep 
up with it, and to supply the vacancies 
occasioned by death, would probably 
require the addition of five hundred 


ministers every year, to say nothing of 


the thousands who are needed to carry 


the Gospel to those who are alread 
destitute.” (p. 232.) 
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If, then, a current demand existed of 
five hundred ministers every year, to 
fill up vacancies, and meet the increase 
of population, and if there was a pre- 
vious deficiency of five thousand, before 
the Education Society was formed, it 
can need but a very little arithmetic to 
shew, that in sending out four hundred 
preachers in sixteen years, or twenty- 


Jive per annum, that society must have 


utterly failed, either to meet the cur- 
rent demand, or to supply the original 
deficiency. The state of things at the 
end of the sixteen years must have 
been, obviously, much worse than at 
the beginning. 

But we are looking at a single so- 
ciety only, and there were other and 
similar associations in operation simul- 
taneously. We should have been some- 
what perplexed by this variety of opera- 
tions, had not Mr. Cornelius, in the re- 
port for 1831, added,— 


“Tt has been ascertained that one- 
sixth, if not one-fifth, of all the students 
connected with theological seminaries in 
the United States, have been aided by 
this society.” 


This fact supplies the deficient point. 
Ifthe Education Society, sending forth 
twenty-five preachers per annum, had 
borne one-sixth of the whole burden, 
and aided one-sixth of all the theolo- 
gical students, then we have only to 
multiply 25 by 6, and we find that the 
total of educated men sent forth, on an 
average of the last sixteen years, has 
been 150 per annum, or less than one- 
third of what Mr. Cornelius calculated 
to be needed merely to supply vacan- 
cies, and keep up with the advancing 
population. 

How then, with these well-authen- 
ticated facts before our eyes, are we to 
believe Mr. Colton’s glowing represen- 
tation, that, 


‘* Rapidly as the population of the 
United States has increased, the virtue 
of the Christian public there, having 
been roused by information and suitable 
appeals, has not only kept pace with this 
march in supplying a proportionate num- 
ber of the ministers of religion, but has 
actually gained upon it,sand bids fair, in 
these provisions for the spiritual wants 
of the people, soon to attain the limits 
of its aspirations!” (p. 9.) 


No; this is only to be admitted by 
discrediting a mass of other evidence 
— American evidence, and that of the 
highest authority. And we find that the 
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various statements to which we refer so 
sustain and corroborate each other, as 
to reduce us to the necessity of con- 
cluding that Mr. Colton, writing, as he 
confessedly does, for the establishment 
of a certain disputed point, has been 
too ready to adopt any loose generali- 
ties which might appear to favour his 
argument. 

Take a proof that readily presents 
itself of the general correctness of the 
calculation we have just made. The 
American Almanack of 1831 informs 
us, that the whole number of students 
in all the theological seminaries in 
America was, in that year, orily 657. 
Now it is clear, from the Education 
Society’s Reports, as well as from the 
probabilities of the case, that only a 
certain proportion of these would ac- 
tually persevere and succeed in enter- 
ing the ministry. Two-thirds would 
probably be the full extent of that 
proportion. Supposing, then, four or 
five hundred to become ultimately 
preachers, and allowing for a three 
years’ course, it follows that about 
150 would annually be added to the 
preachers ofthe Gospel. This number 
agrees with that obtained from Mr. 
Cornelius’s statements, and fully proves 
the substantial accuracy of the result at 
which we just now arrived. But is that 
result satisfactory? It is less than 
one-third, as we have seen, of the num- 
ber declared to be necessary for the 
mere filling-up of vacancies, and meet- 
ing the increase of population. It is 
less than half the number sent forth by 
the Church of England every year, 
each with a charge and with a main- 
tenance. Is this, then, a satisfactory 
state of things? Is it not the very op- 
posite of that which Mr. Colton would 
represent, and no doubt fondly be- 
lieves, to be the case ? 

What, then, is the result of this in- 
quiry, as to the aggregate strength of 
the Christian ministry in America ? 
We have seen, on the best authority— 
that of the American Education Society, 


—that, in 1818, “ the whole number of 


competent religious teachers in the 
United States, of all denominations, was 
only 2,500.” We have also seen that 
the average supply for the fifteen years 
after was only 150 per annum; by 
which, allowing for deaths, the total of 
the educated clergy of America could 
hardly be raised to 3000. If, then, we 
admit the possibility of Mr. Colton’s 
aggregate of 11,138 being in any way 
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true, it is at least inevitable, that of 
these 11,138 at least eight thousand 
must be uneducated men,—men con- 
sidered by the above society, in their 
report, as “ incompetent.” 

The only possible escape from this 
conclusion that we can discern to be 
open to Mr. Colton, is that of assuming 
that some others, besides these 150 an- 
nually issuing from the theological 
schools, might enter the ministry with a 
competent education,—that education 
having been obtained by some oppor- 
tunities of private tuition. 

Now, not denying the possible occur- 
rence of such cases, we must neverthe- 
less contend, that it is altogether im- 
possible that they can have been so 
numerous as materially to affect the 
calculation. The very object of col- 
legiate education is economy of time 
and money, combined with the advan- 
tage of a selected body of competent 
teachers. To obtain any thing like 
similar opportunities in a private circle 
must be most difficult ; and when ob- 
tained, the cost must be vastly greater. 
We do not take the Americans to be 
such poor hands at calculation as to 
overlook these points; and therefore 
we do not suppose that private educa- 
tion for the ministry can be very com- 
mon in the United States. If, however, 
Mr. Colton wishes to deduct a thousand 
or two from these eight thousand un- 
educated ministers on this score, we 
shall not object to his doing so. He 
cannot reach a total of 5000 educated 
ministers by any fair calculation,—that 
is sufficiently clear. 

And yet, let it be cbserved, Mr. Col- 
ton brings his 11,138 ministers of reli- 
gion in America into comparison, not 
with the Methodists or Dissenters of 
England, but as worthy to be placed 
in the scale with the clergy of the 
establishment. If the balance is to be 
thus struck, let the facts be stated with 
some attention to accuracy. 

England, then, has, in the Esta- 
blished Church, at least 12,000 clergy, 
incumbents and curates, settled, em- 
ployed, and maintained,—all of whom 
are men of education. She has also 
about 2,500 Methodist preachers, and 
about 2,200 Dissenting ministers, of 
whom perhaps a third part may have 
received some kind of ministerial edu- 
cation. In all, she may be said to 
have about 14,000 educated ministers 
of religion, and about 3,000 or 4,000 
uneducated. 
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America, according to the statements 
which we have just quoted, and which, 
it should be remembered, are derived 
wholly from native authorities, can 
scarcely have more than 3000 “ com- 
petent religious teachers ;” although, 
indeed, Mr. Colton states, that she has 
at least 8000 more, who must be taken 
to be uneducated and incompetent. 

So much on the mere naked point 
of numbers. But this is but a small 
part ofthe question. The real point in 
dispute — which is, whether an esta- 
blished church is practically beneficial 
or not, is not to be decided by a bare 
array of figures—so many ministers in 
the one country, so many in the other. 
The utility of a national establishment 
consists not in the making so many 
hundreds of preachers per annum, but 
in the allocation of them, when edu- 
cated and prepared, among the various 
districts of the country—giving to each 
a maintenance and a charge; and thus 
covering the land, in some sort, with 
the public ministrations of the Gospel 
of Christ. 

Therefore it is that we must wholly 
dissent from Mr. Colton’s conclusion, 
that he has established his case by the 
mere exhibition of a schedule of so 
many thousand preachers. It still re- 
mains to be seen, whether these preach- 
ers are efficiently disposed over the 
country, and are producing those bene- 
ficial effects which such a body of 
ministers, if acting as resident pastors, 
might be expected to produce. On 
this point Mr. Colton says nothing. 
But an immense body of evidence from 
other quarters has from time to time 
been brought before the public eye ; 

and the tendency of the whole is to 
shew, in the strongest manner, the 
various and grievous evils arising from 
the inaction of the government, and the 
want of a national provision. Some 
few selections from this evidence shall 
now be given ; and their tendency on 
the reader’s mind, we apprehend, will 
be to produce a strong conviction, that 
if there be indeed 11,000 preachers of 
the gospel in America, it is much to be 
regretted that the government is not 
enabled, by some great national resolve, 
to settle and establish them in a fitting 
manner among the various destitute 
states and territories, so as to employ 
their talents beneficially to the people, 
and to arrest the downward course 
Which the country is now evidently 
taking. 
VOL. IX. NO. LIT. 
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Mr. Flint, principal of the seminary 
at Rapide, Louisiana, of whom Mr. 
Colton himself speaks with the highest 
respect, in his History and Geography 
of the Mississippi Valley, says of the 
western states — 


‘In most of them, ministers of the 
gospel are expressly interdicted from 
any office of place or trust in the gift 
of the people. In none of the enactments 
are there any provisions for the support 
of any form of worship whatever. But 
if it be inferred from this that religion 
occupies little or no place in the thoughts 
of the people, that there are no forms of 
worship, and few ministers of the gospel, 
no inference can be wider from the fact. 
It is the settled political maxim of the 
west, that religion is a concern entirely 
between the conscience and God, and 
ought to be left solely to his guardian- 
ship and care. The people are generally 
averse to binding themselves by any 
previous legal obligation to a pastor for 
services stipulated to be performed. It 
is the general impression that he ought 
to derive his support from voluntary 
contributions, after services performed, 
and uninfluenced by any antecedent con- 
tract or understanding.” 


Here, then, we have the “ voluntary 
system,” as the Dissenters term it, in 
full operation ; and what are its effects ¢ 
Mr. Flint continues : 


** Hence, except among the Catholics, 
there are very few settled pastors, in the 
sense in which that phrase is understood 
in New England and the Atlantic cities.”’ 
—* A circulating phalanx of Methodists, 
Baptists, and Cumberland Presbyterians, 
of Atlantic missionaries, and of young 
éléves of the Catholic theological semi- 
naries, from the redundant mass of wnoc- 
cupied ministers, both in the Protestant 
and Catholic countries, pervades this 
great valley, with its numerous detach- 
ments, from Pittsburgh, the mountains, 
the lakes, and the Missouri, to the Gulf 
of Mexico. They all pursue the interests 
of their own denominations, in their own 
way, and generally in profound peace. 
It is true, a serious mind cannot fail to 
observe with regret the want of the per- 
manent and regular moval influence of 
settled religious institutions. The regular 
‘ church-going bell,’ to our ear such a 
delightful peal on the Sabbath, is not 
often heard in the western villages with 
the recurrence of that day: and there is 
something of tranquil sobriety, of ele- 
vated and just notions of morals, the 
influence of which is so immediately 
perceived in a country where regular 
worship prevails, that in the more un- 
settled districts of this country is felt as 
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a painful privation: but, if we except 
Arkansas and Louisiana, there is every 
where else an abundance of some kind 
of preaching.” —‘‘ There are stationary 
preachers in the towns, particularly in 
Ohio. But in the rural congregations 
through the western country beyond 
Ohio, it is seldom that a minister is sta- 
tionary for more than two months. A 
ministry of a year in one place may be 
considered as beyond the common dura- 
tion. Nine-tenths of the religious in- 
struction of the country is given by 
people who itinerate, and who are, with 
very few exceptions, notwithstanding all 
that has been said to the contrary, men 
of great zeal and sanctity. These ear- 
nest men, who have little to expect from 
pecuniary support, and less from the pre- 
scribed reverence and influence, which 
can only appertain to a stated ministry, 
find at once that every thing depends 
upon the cultivation of popular talents, 
Zeal for the great cause, mixed, perhaps 
imperceptibly, with a spice of earthly 
ambition, and the latent emulation and 
pride of our natures, and other motives, 
which unconsciously influence, more or 
less, the most sincere and the most disin- 
terested, the desire of distinction among 
their contemporaries and their brethren, 
and a reaching struggle for the fascination 
of popularity, goad them on to study all the 
means and arts of winning the people.” 


This picture must be interesting to 
English readers, as it probably pre- 
sents a tolerably exact representation 
of what might be expected to take 
place if our present ecclesiastical esta- 


blishment were abolished. No one 
supposes that Christianity would va- 
nish from the face of the land imme- 
diately that tithes and church-rates were 
sweptaway. Home-missions, and itine- 
racy, and “ voluntary churches” would, 
doubtless, receive a great impulse ; but 
yet we are inclined to think — nay, to 
entertain a very firm belief— that our 
present system is the better of the two. 

Mr. Flint speaks of “a redundant 
mass of unoccupied ministers ;”’ so that 
we at once perceive that Mr. Colton’s 
statement of 11,138 ministers is alto- 
gether delusive, if taken as representing 
the settled and employed preachers of 
the gospel in America. In England, 
our 12,000 clergy of the establishment, 
and the 5000 preachers out of it, are 
to be taken as exhibiting, for the most 
part, men who have each their post, 
their duty, and their maintenance. But 
Mr. Colton’s 11,138 in America (8000 
of whom, as we have seen, are unedu- 
cated) include a “ redundant mass of 
unoccupied ministers.” What com- 
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parison, then, will hold good between 
the two cases ? 

But we might confidently anticipate, 
that this mass of “ itinerants,” “ home- 
missionaries,” “ unoccupied ministers,” 
or whatever else we might call them, 
would never be able, by their random 
and chance-medley ministrations, to 
meet the necessities of the case, or 
supply in any efficient manner the spi- 
ritual wants of the people. If they 
had been able to supply those wants, 
why are such complaints wafted across 
the Atlantic as those which we must 
now quote ? 

A body of young men, educating for 
the ministry at Pittsburgh, addressed, 
in April 1830, a letter to the students 
of divinity in the University of Edin- 
burgh, calling for their aid. It runs 
thus: 

“« It is to the great valley of the Mis- 
sigsippi from the head of which we now 
address you, that we would more espe. 
cially invite your attention. * * * 
Forty-six years ago, this whole region 
did not contain more than 500 white 
inhabitants : it now contains nine inde- 
pendent states and two organised terri- 
tories, with a population of more than 
4,000,000. The provision that is made 
for the spiritual wants of these immor- 
tal beings 1s MOST DEPLORABLY DEFI- 
cient. Throughout the whole extent 
of the territory above defined, there are 
not more than 500 Presbyterian ministers 
and licentiates, and probably little more 
than an equal number of all other deno- 
minations, who we can in our utmost 
charity believe teach the doctrines of the 
Bible in any kind of purity. It is not 
unusual for the pioneers of the gospel to 
set themselves down at a distance of fifty 
or a hundred miles from any of their 
brethren, and to ride some twenty or 
fifty miles weekly, dispersing the bread 
of life among their little flocks. But, 
with all the exertions of the friends of 
Christ, the tide of population rolls on 
faster than they can follow it. In the 
mean time, Satan has rio lack of emis- 
saries. Errors of every name take root 
and spread, with all the luxuriance of the 
native forests.” 


And the seventh report of the Ame- 
rican Tract Society, which has only 
lately reached us, repeats these com- 
plaints : 


“ Ministers of the gospel to supply the 
destitute millions of our country are not 
to be found ; and yet, by the foolishness 
of preaching, God will save them that 
believe.””—Again, “The census of 1820 
extended, within a small fraction, ovet 
600,000 square miles. If from this we 
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deduct 60,000, embracing portions of the 
country where the privileges of the gospel 
are most richly enjoyed, we have remain- 
ing 540,000 square miles of inhabited 
territory, probably embracing nine mil- 
lions of our population, more than half 
of whom, (or nearly five millions, twice 
the population of Scotland,) it is esti- 
mated by those best acquainted with the 
subject, are unsupplied with stated evan- 
gelical preaching.” 


In like manner, the report of the 
Domestic and Foreign Episcopal Mis- 
sionary Society for 1830 says : 





“ From its first institution this society 
has contemplated, with the deepest sym- 
pathy, the utter destitution of thousands 
of families of our people, scattered over 
the wide and fertile regions of the west, 
or collected in flourishing villages on its 
countless and magnificent water-courses. 
For Christian people, in a land called 
Christian, to live for years destitute of 
Christian privileges, and to rear their 
children where the voice of public prayer 
is never heard, and where the benediction 
ofthe ministers of the sanctuary is seldom 
pronounced, even over the grave of the 
lamented dead, is shocking to our better 
feelings.” 


And in 1827, the American Tract 
Society gives a similar account: 


“Tn all the states west of the Alle- 
ghany mountains, together with Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana, occupying 
more than half the territory of all the 
states in the Union ...a large portion 
of that population have not the Bible, nor 
any places of public worship, nor any stated 
preaching of the Gospel ; and are in a great 
measure destitute of the other means of 
grace,” 


But it may perhaps be said, that 
these mournful accounts relate only to 
those districts of the West in which 
the progress of population and coloni- 
sation has outstripped the efforts of 
home missionary enterprise. The voice 
of complaint, however, is by no means 
confined to these quarters. 

The New England States, indeed, had 
formerly akind of church establishment ; 
and in those days they had an abundant 
supply of the means of grace. The 
report of the Education Society, which 
we have already quoted, informs us, 
that “in 1753 there was in New Eng- 

nd, on an average, one liberally edu- 
cated minister to every 628 souls.” 
But those laws which provided for the 
support of religion have been gradually 
abrogated, and scarcely a fragment of 
them now remains. Mr. Colton re- 
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joices in this, and would have us be- 
lieve that religion has flourished, and 
is flourishing, under the change. But 
other statements, and those made too 
by public bodies, and in an official 
form, give a very different view of the 
matter. The Massachusetts Society 
for promoting Christian Knowledge 
tells us, speaking of New Hampshire, 
that, 


“« A few years since, in New Hampshire, 
the towns of Newington, Greenland, 
Stratham, Newmarket, and Durham, had 
all settled Congregational ministers. 
Now they are in a destitute and broken 
state. There yet remain a considerable 
number who are disposed to maintain 
religious order, and a few friends to 
evangelical truth, who are famishing for 
the sincere milk of the word. But a 
small proportion of the people are disposed 
to raise money to support pious, regular, 
and well-instructed preachers . . . In the 
counties of Rockingham and Strafford, 
.- . there are forty-five towns which, 
with their inhabitants, 40,286 souls, are 
destitute of the stated means of grace. 
Of these forty-five towns, some have 
been destitute ten, some twenty, some 
thirty, some forty years... in some 
towns, where churches exist, the Lord’s 
Supper has not, for ten, twenty, or thirty 
years, been once administered. Most of 
these churches are also much reduced in 
number ; one, from sixty-two members to 
two females; several to but one male 
member; and in one town, containing 
1063 souls, the visible church of Christ, 
after a stated ministry of twenty-eight years, 
has been many years totally extinct.” 


And at the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Domestic Missionary 
Society, held at Boston in 1826, one of 
the speakers stated the following facts : 


** [t is sometimes asked, Are there in- 
deed any spiritual desolations in New 
England? Your report will meet this in- 
quiry. But if other evidence be want- 
ing, it can be furnished, I am a so- 
journer in the very centre of these deso- 
jJations. Within fifty miles of the place 
where I dwell there is a population ex. 
ceeding 100,000, and I am altogether 
within the truth when I assert, that 
40,000 of these inhabitants are now living 
without the pale of Christian institu- 
tions, and are now going into eternity 
without one hope or one blessing from 
the Gospel. In many of our towns, a 
hundred and fifty years ago, there were 
churches and a supply of learned and 
faithful ministers. These churches were 
venerable for their numbers and their 
piety, and these ministers were burn. 
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ing and shining lights. Many of these 
churches have been blessed with a re- 
gular succession in the ministry till 
within twenty or thirty years. Since 
that time they have been destitute, and 
going to decay. A few miles from me, 
in one direction, is an ancient and po- 
pulous town ; once it contained a flou- 
rishing church, and for more than a cen- 
tury enjoyed a stated ministry: it has 
now been destitute fifteen or twenty 
years. During this very summer inqui- 
ries have been made respecting this 
church, and it appeared upon examina- 
tion that its name, its records, and its 
members, were departed ; —not even a 
vestige of this church could be found. 
A few miles distant from me, in another 
direction, is another of our ancient towns. 
There, a hundred and fifty years since, 
was a happy church and a faithful mi- 
nister. A succession in the ministry 
was maintained till within twenty years. 
Within two years the state of this church 
was examined, and it appeared that only 
four members remained; since which, 
three have died.” 

But we shall be in danger of fa- 
tiguing our readers, otherwise we could 
greatly augment this body of evidence. 
Surely, however, we have adduced 
enough to shew that Mr. Colton’s pic- 
ture of America is very far from being 
a just or faithful one. And let it be 
observed, that all the evidence we have 
brought forward is purely American, 
and of the highest class for authenticity 
and authority. It comes from indivi- 
duals and public bodies who must have 
been well acquainted with the true 
state of the case ; it has been at various 
times publicly and authoritatively put 
forward, and has never yet been im- 
pugned ; and it consists, in every case, 
of averments made without the slight- 
est view to the present argument, and 
therefore free from the imputation of 
being, like Mr. Colton’s pamphlet, 
made up for the occasion. 

What, then, is the result at which 
we arrive, on a general retrospect of 
all these various statements? It is 
somewhat as follows : 

First, of the number of ministers of 
the Gospel in America. We are not 
very tenacious of this point. Mr. 
Colton says that there are 11,138; we 
strongly suspect that he deceives him- 
self, and that it would be totally im- 
possible to produce, if they were ac- 
tually sought after, more than two-thirds 
of that number. If, however, he in- 
sists on this point, let him assume it, 
for the sake ofthe argument. But, 
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Secondly, even Mr. Colton will not 
pretend that one half of these 11,000 
have received a fitting education. He 
will not venture to assert that as many 
as 5000 of the whole can now, or ever 
could, translate a single verse of the 
Greek Testament. In England, out 
of 16,000 or 17,000 preachers of all 
classes, at least 13,000 or 14,000 have 
been thus qualified ;—a difference of 
the utmost importance. The main 
point, however, remains, which is, 

Thirdly, how is this body of Chris- 
tian instructors brought to bear on the 
people? The question of establishment 
or no establishment comes in here. Say, 
if you will, that you have 11,000 preach- 
ers in America ; but how many, we ask, 
of that number are now fulfilling the 
pastoral relation? How many are 
properly and efficiently occupied, not 
in running over the country to preach 
in any possible place, and at any pos- 
sible time, and with no ascertained be- 
nefit, but in sedulously cultivating 
each his own corner in the master’s 
vineyard, and building up a people in 
their most holy faith? The great use 
of an establishment is, that it allocates 
and settles the ministers of the gospel, 
gives each a charge, a duty, and a 
maintenance ; and thus does all that 
the state can do to promote the well- 
being of the community, and the pre- 
sent and eternal happiness of all its 
members. While, on the other hand, 
the misery of the want of an establish- 
ment appears in vivid colours in the 
evidence just quoted ; where, in one 
page, we meet with the most mournful 
complaints of the destitute state of 
whole districts ; and, in the next, are 
told of “ the redundant mass of 
unoccupied ministers.” Clearly, then, 
it is not the being able to reckon 
up 11,000 ministers that will prove 
the prosperity of America. It is not 
the mere possession, but the application ; 
the bringing into use, that constitutes 
well-being in this as in all other cases. 
And this application of all the avail- 
able means of religious instruction to 
the ascertained wants of the people, is 
the peculiar duty and the chief utility 
of a national establishment. Such an 
application exists in the Church of 
England ; and the more the case of 
America is scrutinised and brought to 
light, the more does it establish the 
vast superiority of such a system over 
that of the modern fancy of “ voluntary 
churches.” 
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The Church! the Church of England! 


THE CHURCH! THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND! 


Esto perpetua ! 


In the dark and dismal time 
Of disaster, blood, and crime, 
What was our country’s safety-star 
That brought her light of hope from far? 
The Church! the Church of England ! 


In the bloody Mary’s reign, 
What did our father’s faith maintain ? 
What then preserved our people free 
From Babylon’s crowned Idolatry ? 
The Church! the Church of England ! 


in the regicidal age, 
Midst the Puritanic rage, 
Midst every shape of death and sin, 
What kept the light of Safety in ? 
The Church! the Church of England! 


When the royal bigot Stuart 
Strove, with all his slavish court, 
To crush the faith of Englishmen, 
What kept for us our folkright then ? 
The Church! the Church of England ! 


And now when Whiggish bevies, 
And Radical lewd levies, 
In most admired disorder reign, 
What hope have we to break their chain ! 
The Church! the Church of England! 


Men of England ! know ye not, 
That it is a blessed lot 
To have a well-spring, flowing clear 
From out the holy sepulchre ? 
The Church! the Church of England ! 


English women ! while ye are 
Good and wise, and free as fair, 
Not one of you should e’er forget 
To what ye owe the mighty debt — 
The Church! the Church of England ! 


Should a champion dissenter, 
In pride or passion, venture 
To rage against her in the van — 
What made that mannikin a man? 
The Church! the Church of England ! 


Christians !| of whatever sect, 
Whose power does your hearths protect — 
Your cradles, graves, from desolation, 
With panoply of toleration ? 
The Church! the Church of England ! 


The Church ! the Church for ever! 

Curst be the hand would sever 

The anchor-rope, on which we swing, 

While deadly storms are gathering — 

The Church! the Church of England ! 
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CUNNINGHAM’S LIFE OF BURNS.* 


Tue life of Robert Burns by Allan 
Cunningham! It would be difficult 
to imagine any thing more appropriate 
than such a biographer of such a poet. 
Sprung from the same class of society 
—having enjoyed nothing more of 
education than what is common to the 
peasantry throughout their native coun- 
try—winning, by sheer strength of 
native genius, each for himself a station 
among those whose literary talents shed 
lustre on the land—and each earning 
his maintenance by his own personal 
exertions,— the latter peasant-bard 
seems to have been expressly pointed 
out by nature as the most fitting person 
to enter into the sympathies, describe 
the feelings, and narrate the history of 
his illustrious predecessor. And how 
has he seannen in the confessedly 
arduous undertaking? Have a little 
patience, gentle reader, while we take 
a walk with our excellent friend Cun- 
ningham along the line of his subject, 
discuss a point or two of leading im- 
portance, collect the necessary evidence 
for establishing our opinion, and then 
you shall have it frankly, without feud 
or favour. 

The narrative is divided into four 
_ the first comprising the period 

etween the birth of Burns and his ap- 
pearance in Edinburgh; the second, 
his Edinburgh life and various tours 
through Scotland ; the third, his resi- 
dence in the farm of Ellisland; and 
the fourth, from his removal to Dum- 
fries till his death. This is a very 
natural arrangement, marked out by 
events of leading importance, and fur- 
nishing well-defined pauses for ob- 
serving the gradual development of his 
character. But let us give place to the 
biographer, and allow him to introduce 
his work in his own words. 


“ The national poetry of Scotland, like 
her thistle, is the offspring of the soil. 
To the poems of our first James, the 
strains of forgotten minstrels, or the in- 
spiration of shepherds and husbandmen, 
its origin has been ascribed. Where 
proof cannot be procured, we must be 
content with conjecture: classic or fo- 
reign lore can claim no share in the in- 
spiration which comes from nature’s free 
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grace and liberality. From whatever 
source our poetry has sprung, it wears 
the character and bears the image of the 
north: the learned and the ignorant have 
felt alike its tenderness and humour, 
dignity and ardour ; and both have united 
in claiming, as its brightest ornament, 
the poetry of him of whose life and works 
I am now about to write. This, however, 
has already been done with so much 
affection by Currie, care by Walker, and 
manliness by Lockhart —the genius, the 
manners, and fortunes of Burns, have 
been discussed so fully by critics of all 
classes, and writers of all ranks—that 
little remains for a new adventurer in the 
realms of biography, save to extract from 
the works of others a clear and judicious 
narrative. But, like the artist who founds 
a statue out of old materials, he has to 
reproduce them in a new shape, touch 
them with the light of other feeling, and 
inform them with fresh spirit and senti- 
ment.” 


Very fairly stated; yet not manifest- 
ing a full conception of what was ex- 
pected from Allan Cunningham as a 
biographer of Burns. Currie’s Life 
of Burns has many excellencies ; but 
abounds with instances of mawkish 
sentimentalism and pedantic formality ; 
not to mention a “ pretty considerable” 
sprinkling of something very like mis- 
representation. Walker’s narrative is 
very interesting; and he was a very 
worthy, well-disposed man; but he 
was by nature incapable of forming an 
accurate and sympathising perception 
of the poet’s ardent character. Lockhart 
is of a nature by far too manly and 
generous to fall by possibility into the 
errors of Currie; and no reader of his 
admirable translations of Spanish bal- 
lads need be told that he possesses the 
glowing heart of a poet; yet in several 
points he too is disqualified from enter- 
taining a full sympathy with Burns. 
He never has known what it is to toil 
for bread; to see poverty lowering 
before him, and hear the baying of 
want’s stern ban-dogs close behind ; 
to feel himself the chief support of an 
over-worn father and aged mother, 
dreading the while his incompetency 
to the task ; and, in the midst of these 
trying circumstances, to ply assidu- 
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ously the culture of hisown mind, and, at 
every slightest interval of toil and care, 
to pour into the brief duration of one 
fervid hour the long-pent raptures of a 


burning spirit. But such were the 
circumstances under which the charac- 
ter of Burns was formed ; and without 
some conception of the powerful work- 
ing of such circumstances, it is impos- 
sible to do justice to the character and 
conduct of the high-souled peasant- 
bard. It seemed to be reserved for 
Allan Cunningham, the condition of 
whose early life more nearly resembled 
that of Burns, though far, very far less 
toil-worn and depressed, to reveal the 
secret operations of inborn genius, 
trying the whole being of the inspired 
peasant with its searching fires, and 
bringing him forth at length to public 
view radiant with a more than earthly 
brightness. This, and not less than 
this, was expected ; and we proceed 
to survey what has been accomplished. 

After quoting several passages from 
the letter of Burns to Dr. Moore, from 
which we wish more had been extracted, 
or rather, that it had been given entire, 
Mr. Cunningham proceeds — 


“The education of Burns was not 
over when the school-doors were shut. 
The peasantry of Scotland turn their 
cottages into schools ; and when a father 
takes his arm-chair by the evening fire, 
he seldom neglects to communicate to 
his children whatever knowledge he pos- 
sesses himself. Nor is this knowledge 
very limited; it extends, generally, to 
the history of Europe, and to the lite- 
rature of the island ; but more particu- 
larly to the divinity, the poetry, and what 
may be called the traditionary history of 
Scotland. An intelligent peasant is inti- 
mate with all those skirmishes, sieges, 
combats, and quarrels, domestic or na- 
tional, of which public writers take no 
account, Genealogies of the chief fa- 
milies are quite familiar to bim. He has 
by heart, too, whole volumes of songs 
and ballads; nay, long poems some- 
times abide in his recollection ; nor will 
he think his knowledge much, unless be 
knows a little about the lives and actions 
of the men who have done most honour 
to Scotland. In addition to what he has 
on his memory, we may mention what he 
has on the shelf. A common husbandman 
is frequently master of a little library : 
history, divinity, and poetry, but most 
so the latter, compose his collection. 
Milton and Young are favourites; the 
flowery meditations of Hervey, the reli- 
gious romance of the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
are seldom absent; while of Scottish 
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books, Ramsay, Thomson, Ferguson, 
and now Burns, together with songs and 
ballads innumerable, are all huddled 
together, soiled with smoke, and frail 
and tattered by frequent use, The house- 
hold of William Burness was an example 
of what I have described ; and there is 
some truth in the assertion, that in true 
knowledge the poet was at nineteen 4 
better scholar than nine-tenths of our 
young gentlemen when they leave school 
for the college.” 


The perfect accuracy of this descrip- 
tion we can attest on our own know- 
ledge, even as existing within our 
younger recollection. Well do we re- 
member the tough drilling we used to 
undergo in the evening, partly revising 
what we had learned at the parish- 
school during the past day, and partly 
in preparing to-morrow’s task. And 
we could yet, even blindfold, find the 
way to a bole, in which we used to 
hide a huge ‘ book of ballads,” or 
“ Blind Harry’s Wallace,” for our own 
»eculiar enjoyment, after the lessons 
fad been mastered. Nor shall we ever 
forget the spirit of emulation which 
used to urge us on with our respective 
tasks, that he who had first done might 
have the privilege of reading aloud to 
the rest fr an hour or two before 
supper. The books, too, that we used 
to read, were some of them of even 
superior character, in one sense, to 
those above enumerated. Before we 
knew a word of Latin or Greek, we 
had repeatedly read, with intense de- 
light, the whole of Dryden’s Virgil and 
Pope’s Homer. And though Shake- 
speare was not allowed to be read 
indiscriminately, yet select plays were 
obtained ; and our young hearts were 
shaken by the ghostly terrors and 
witchcraft of Macbeth, charmed by the 
rural simplicity of Perdita, and melted 
by the sorrows and the wanderings of 
the gentle Imogen. That these are 
no imaginary scenes, nor romantic 
descriptions of what never existed, 
but a plain, unvarnished account of our 
own young days, we call upon the low 
walls, and darkened roof-tree, and 
“long ash-tree soughing aboon the 
lum-head,” of our own beloved cot- 
tage, to attest. But we may not dwell 
upon these recollections—‘“ the days 
are awa that we hae seen.” We pro~ 
ceed with another important topic. 


“One of the biographers of Burns 
has raised what the poet calls ‘a philo- 
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sophic reek ’ on the propriety of refining 
the minds of hinds and farmers by means 
of works of elegance and delicacy. 
Without believing with Currie, that if 
not a positive evil, it is a doubtful bless- 
ing, we may question whether more than 
a dozen out of ten thousand hinds and 
mechanics would feel inconvenience from 
increased delicacy of taste. On a vast 
number such lessons would be utterly 
lost, for no polish can convert a common 
pebble into a diamond; while from the 
minds of many it would remove the 
weeds with the same discriminating hand 
that the poet cleared his riggs of corn, 
and ‘spared the symbol dear,’ the 
Scottish thistle. In truth, the danger 
which Currie dreaded has been encoun- 
tered and overcome ; more than all the 
works he enumerated as forming the 
reading of Burns are to be found in 
the hands of the peasantry of Scotland. 
Milton, Thomson, Young, poets of the 
highest order and of polished elegance, 
are as well known to the peasantry as 
the Bible is ; yet no one has complained 
that a furrow more or less has been 
drawn in consequence, that our shepherds 
smear their sheep with too delicate a 
finger, and that our rustics are oppressed 
by fastidious nicety of taste.” 


Complained !—No, indeed. Educa- 
tion is not found to throw any obstacle 
in the way of humble, yet honourable 
labour. On the contrary, it furnishes 
an admirable resource for the poor man 
in his few hours of relaxation, preserv- 
ing him alike against sinking into the 
brute indulgence of mere animal ap- 
petites, or fretting himself in the fever- 
ish excitement of pot-house politics. 
Not that any kind of education will 
produce such beneficial results—not 
that sixpenny sciences and penny pan- 
technics are infallible purifiers of the 
mind. But sound rational instruction, 
guided by the principles and founded 
upon the basis of true religion, such as 
is invariably the case throughout the 
parochial schools of Scotland, have a 
direct tendency to make men good 
and intelligent members of society, by 
making them rational and pure-minded 
Christians. “ It elevates them above 
their station, and gives them tastes 
and feelings which they cannot pos- 
sibly gratify, thereby only exposing 
them to more helpless misery,” says 
the sentimental theorist. Does it, in- 
deed! Why, we could point out some 
thousands of instances of the contrary. 
It is not many years since we had the 
pleasure of listening to a rustic reciting, 
in a winter evening, to his fellow-work- 
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men, canto after canto of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Marmion, the whole of which 
he could repeat from beginning to 
end without hesitation. Yet this man 
thought it no hardship to resume next 
morning his rural toils, with light heart 
and ready hand, uninjured by the 
spirit-stirring strains of the mighty 
minstrel ;— uninjured! nay, invigo- 
rated, and bearing within his bosom 
a heart filled with chivalrous sentiments 
and generous principles, which the 
wasting toils and unxieties of every- 
day life could neither discourage nor 
degrade. Still this man was no Robert 
Burns, nor did he possess any more 
of a poetic spirit than what enabled 
him to appreciate and admire true 
poetry —not a single rhyming couplet 
was he ever known to perpetrate. And 
as for songs, why, of men and women 
who could sing or say hundreds of all 
kinds, we could reckon up “ numbers 
without number numberless ;” and who 
are not found to ply their rural occupa- 
tions with less good-will and skilfulness, 
nor particularly prone to perishing of 
repining melancholy, alias the black 
jaundice. Education must elevate: 
but educate all, and you elevate all, 
the proportionate distances remaining 
unchanged ; the whole mass of society 
having only been raised by one step 
higher, throughout the entire range of 
its gradations. 

But let it never be forgotten or 
overlooked, that there can be no sure 
foundation laid for a really useful 
education without making religion its 
primary principle. Accordingly, the 
Scottish peasantry are at least as well 
trained in the knowledge of religious 
doctrines as in any other kind of know- 
ledge. “In Scotland,” says Cunning- 
ham, “ the meanest peasant can be 
eloquent and puzzling on speculative 
theology.” To this also we can give 
our testimony. Often have we heard 
the gray-headed rustics engaged in 
earnest and vigorous discussion re- 
specting the merits of the sermon they 
had just heard, as they traced the lanes, 
and crossed the heaths, and threaded 
the plantations, and wound along the 
hill-sides, and penetrated the glens, 
on their homeward way on the Sabbath 
afiernoon. And often have we been 
astonished with the shrewdness, saga- 
city, and strength of their remarks. 
“T am going to be assistant in a 
country parish,” said a shewy young 
clergyman to us one day; “ I must 
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lower the tone of my discourses to the 
level of my audience, I suppose.”— 
«¢ My fine fellow,” said we, * you will 
do well if you can preach up to the 
level of your audience.” Nearly a year 
afterwards we met the same youth, 
looking sufficiently care-worn and se- 
rious in aspect. Well,” said we, 
olli subridens, “ what think you of your 
country charge ?”—“ Never was any 
thing more true than what you told 
me,” replied he; “ I find it indeed a 
sufficient task for my utmost efforts to 
preach up to the level of my audience.” 
Into these polemical discussions Burns 
plunged with the greatest eagerness 
and hardihood ; and a controversy hap- 
pening at that time to agitate the west 
of Scotland, he sided with the one party. 
In this he was wrong; for a Man of 
Genius should be of no party. On this 
topic our friend Cunningham sports a 
few absurdities; shewing that he knows 
about as little of the real merits of the 
controversy as did Burns, and that was 
—nothing. 

But we are not going to treat our 
readers to a polemical discussion at 
present, unless they absolutely insist 
upon it. Only we, as impartial critics, 
will not suffer Calvinism to be carica- 
tured, and then insulted and laughed at, 
by Burns, Cunningham, or a whole host 
of “ gentle Arminians,” without admi- 
nistering due castigation, should we find 
a fitting time and opportunity. But we 
return to our biographer; and, passing 
lightly over the latter portion of the first 
period, we find our poet in Edinburgh. 


“ The poet spent the winter and 
spring of 1787 in Edinburgh, much after 
his own heart; he loved company, and 
was not unwilling to shew that nature 
sometimes bestowed gifts against which 
rank and education could scarcely make 
good their station. ‘his was, perhaps, 
the unwisest course he could have pur- 
sued. A man with 10,0001. a year will 
always be considered by the world around 
superior to a man whose wealth lies in 
his genius ; the dullest can estimate 
what landed property is worth, but who 
can say what is the annual value of an 
estate which lies in the imagination? 
In the sight of the great and the far- 
descended he was still a farmer, for 


whom the grass-market was the proper 
Scene of action, and the husbandmen of 
the land the proper companions ; his 
company was sought, not from a sense 
that genius had raised him to an equality 
with lords and earls, but from a wish to 
see how this wild man of the west would 
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hehave himself in the presence of ladies 
plumed and jewelled, and lords clothed 
in all the terrors of their wealth and 
titles.” 


After narrating at considerable length 
the sayings and doings of Burns on 
his first visit to Edinburgh, and ac- 
companying him on his tours till his 
return to the metropolis, Cunningham 
proceeds :— 


**A colder reception awaited his se- 
cond coming ; the doors of lords and 
ladies opened with a tardy courtesy ; he 
was received with a cold and measured 
stateliness, was seldom requested to stop, 
seldomer to repeat his visit; and one of 
his companions used to relate with what 
indignant feeling the poet recounted his 
fruitless calls, and his uncordial recep- 
tions, in the good town of Edinburgh. 
That he bad high hopes is well known ; 
there were not wanting friends to whis- 
per that lordly, nay, royal, patronage 
was certain; nor were such expectations 
at all unreasonable. But genius is not 
the passport to patronage ; he was allied 
to no noble family, and could not come 
forward under the shelter of a golden 
wing; he was unconnected with any 
party which could pretend to political 
influence, and who had power either to 
retard or forward a ministerial measure : 
moreover, he was one of those ‘whim. 
inspired’ persons of whom his inimitable 
‘ Bard’s Epitaph’ sings,— 


‘ Owre fast for thought, owre hot for rule, 
Owre blate to seek, owre proud to snool.’ 


His case was therefore next to hopeless ; 
he asked for nothing, and nothing was 
offered, though men of rank and power 
were aware that he was unfitted with an 
aim in life,-that poetry alone could not 
sustain him, and that he must go back to 
the flail and the furrow. He went to 
Edinburgh in the belief that genius such 
as his would raise him in society ; but 
he came not back without a sourness of 
spirit and a bitterness of feeling. The 
learned authors—-and Edinburgh swarmed 
with them— claimed rank above the in- 
spired clod of the valley ; the gentry as- 
serted such superiority as their natural 
inheritance ; the nobility held their ele- 
vation by act of parliament, or the grace 
of majesty ; and none of them were pre- 
pared to accept the brotherhood of one 
who held the patent of his honours imme- 
diately from nature.” 


Rightly and fearlessly said, honest 
Allan! O si sic omnia! But as we 
have a little to say on these points ere 
long, we shall pass them by at present, 
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and give another extract.referring to the 
sage philosophers of “ Auld Reekie.” 


“What the learned thought of the 
grasp of the poet’s mind may be gathered 
from the surprise which one of them ex- 
pressed at his comprehending the mean- 
ing of Alison’s work on the principles of 
taste. ‘ I own, sir,’ said the poet to the 
philosopher, ‘ that at first glance several 
of your propositions startled me as para- 
doxical. ‘That the martial clangour of a 
trumpet had something in it vastly more 
grand, heroic, and sublime, than the 
twingle-twangle of a jew’s-harp ; that 
the delicate flexure of a rose-twig, when 
the half-blown flower is heavy with the 
tears of the dawn, was infinitely more 
elegant than the upright stub of a bur- 
dock, and that from something innate 
and independent of all association of 
ideas : these I had set down as irrefra- 
gable orthodox truths, until perusing your 
book shook my faith.’ ‘ This,’ says 
Dugald Stewart, ‘ I remember to have 
read with some degree of surprise at the 
distinct conception he appeared from it 
to have formed of the general principles 
of the law of association.’ It would 
seem, however, that the poet, if con- 
vinced, was convinced against his will: 
he was slow in believing that at any time 
a burdock was esteemed equal in loveli- 
ness to a rose, or the chirp of a hedge- 


sparrow reckoned as noble as the cry of 
an eagle,” 


Nothing can be more amusing than 
the grave amazement of these philoso- 
phers that Burns should be able to un- 
derstand their profound philosophy,— 
never dreaming that he was merely in- 
dulging in covert ridicule of their pro- 
found nonsense. In that Cunningham 
manifestly joins; and, fearless of the 
danger to our philosophical reputation, 
we cordially agree with both. O the 
multitudinous virtues of that magic 
phrase —the association ofideas! that 
“‘ open sesame !” of so many metaphy- 
sical difficulties! If the beauty of a 
rose depends upon our associating the 
idea of beauty with the idea of rose, did 
it never occur to those mole-eyed —we 
beg pardon, lynx-eyed — philosophers, 
to pry a little into the previous ques- 
tion, why the idea beauty was asso- 
ciated with the idea rose, rather than 
with the idea burdock? Alison’s essay 
may convince such philosophers as 
Dugald Stewart, and such critics as 
Francis Jefirey ; but it will never con- 
vince those whose learning and _taste 
are based upon and fashioned by the 
wisdom and the inspiration of nature. 
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“In the month of May 1788 Burns 
made his appearance as a farmer in 
Nithsdale ; his fame had flown before 
him, and his coming was expected. 
Ellisland is beautifully situated on the 
south side of the Nith, some six miles 
above Dumfries: it joins the grounds of 
Friars-carse, on the north-west; the 
estate of Isle, towards the south-east ; 
the great road from Glasgow separates it 
from the hills of Dunscore; while the 
Nith, a pure stream running over the 
purest gravel, divides it from the holms 
and groves of Dalswinton. Burns was 
assisted in the choice of the farm and the 
terms on which it was taken by one or 
two Ayrshire friends: there were other 
farms to let of a superior kind on the 
estate, and those were pointed out by my 
father, steward to the proprietor — a Lo- 
thian farmer of skill and experience ; 
but the fine romantic look of Ellisland in- 
duced Burns to shut his eyes on the fertile 
and low-lying Foregirth ; upon which my 
father said, ‘ Mr. Burns, you have made 
a poet's—not a farmer's choice.’ He 
loved, while in his farm, to stand on the 
scaur, and, when Nith was in flood, look 
at the red torrent bursting from the 
Bank-head Wood against Dalswinton 
Holm, and, flung back again by the 
bridling embankment, flashing and foam. 
ing from side to side, making the ashes 
and alders ofthe bank quiver and quake. 
His favourite spot of study lies between 
Ellisland onstead and the Isle, where 
the uplands descend by the water-side to 
the holm. Here the neighbouring gentry 
love to walk, and peasants to assemble: 
the poet’s widow and several ladies from 
the west of Scotland lately dined on the 
place, as sacred to the memory of his 
musings.” 


Yes, those scenes are hallowed 
ground,— and would have been had 
they been as bleak as the wildest waste 
in Siberia, since they were consecrated 
by the fervid breathings of the inspired 
bard. But many are the native charms 
of lovely Nithsdale, altogether inde- 
pendent of such associations. 

Farming, however, was not now an 
occupation congenial to the feelings and 
habits of Burns; and, after losing in it 
all his ready money, he relinquished 
the ruinous undertaking; and having 
obtained the situation of an excise- 
officer in the Dumfries district, he re- 
moved to that town about the end of 
the winter of 1791. Then commenced 
the last period of his “ strange eventful 
history”—a period on which much 
has been written, and of which there 
probably never will be a satisfactory 
account. Currie gives utterance to 
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various hints and half-statements of the 
most forbidding nature, very much 
of which has been since completely 
disproved. He has been darkly, ma- 
lignantly misrepresented; and why? 
That question we shall attempt to an- 
swer very soon. Meanwhile we may 
glance at the famous “ sword-scene,” 
as Galt would term it. Syme of Rye- 
dale represented Burns as_ having 
drawn his sword upon him, when ad- 
monished of his errors by that gentle- 
man. The story, as originally recorded 
by Sir Walter Scott, on the authority of 
the above-mentioned veracious chro- 
nicler, had a very murderous air; the 
last version given by Syme was this: 
—*“ When I expostulated with Burns, 
he stared at me, and with such a look 
of fury, that, had a sword been in his 
hand, Iam sure he would have run me 
through.” The comment of Mr. Cun- 
ningham is very pawky and pointed. 


“‘ When his friend took it upon him to 
speak of the evil of his ways, did he lec- 
ture him upon the madness which wine 
excites, upon the sinfulness of inconti- 
nence, or on the guilt of pocketing money 
from a Tory government while he was 
himself a Democrat or a Whig? Ad- 
monition from Syme upon one or all of 
these topics of reproach was more likely 
to induce the poet to laugh, as he did at 
Nicol, than to make him draw his sword. 
* O Geordie man,’ said King James, ‘ it 
was grand to hear Baby Charles layin 
down the guilt of dissimulation, an 
Steenie lecturing on the turpitude of in- 
continence.’ I cannot disprove the 
story, nor can I altogether believe it.” 


No, indeed, nor can we. It rests 
solely on the authority of Syme; and 
those who knew any thing of that per- 
son will certainly build very little on 
such a foundation. Had Sir Walter 
known him as he was known in his 
own vicinity, the story would have 
been allowed to share the fate of thou- 
sands of others told by the same unac- 
countable person, all as good, many of 
them better, and all as credible as the 
one in question. Let it perish for 
ever. It isthoroughly absurd in itself ; 
and its narrator or fabricator will be 
little injured by so slight a diminution 
of his inexhaustible stores, his character 
being already well established in that 
respect. 

The years of the poet's residence in 
Duufries were not many, but they were 
full of bitterness. All his errors were 
uoted and exaggerated ; his political 





opinions were construed into something 
almost treasonable ; his hopes were all 
blighted ; those who were ready to 
avail themselves of his prodigious con- 
versational powers to increase the plea- 
sure of their festive hours, turned 
coldly away, stood aloof, and left him 
to his own years of misery, He did, 
as proud and high-spirited men too 
often do—gave a greater loose to those 
irregularities of conduct and language 
which his enemies delighted to exag- 
gerate, and his friends could not de- 
fend ; and thus, preyed upon by a fever 
at once of body and of aeons 
in the very prime of manhood, leaving 
behind him a name at the mention of 
which every Scotchman feels his heart 
glow and his cheek burn with the 
tmaingled emotions of pride and shame, 
that such a man was his countryman, 
and should thus have sunk beneath 
‘¢ stern ruin’s ploughshare.” 

We do not delight to dwell on such 
themes, and we will not. But we have 
a few remarks to offer, connected with 
the character of Burns, and the treat- 
ment he received from Scotland. Nei- 
ther of these can be adequately under- 
stood without a competent knowledge 
of the situation in which Scotland itself 
was at that time placed, and the nature 
of the elements which were then 
strongly at work in the formation or 
restoration of the national character. 
These particulars have been, to a certain 
extent, admirably stated by Lockhart, 
though he does not get to the bottom 
of the matter; and there, where we 
expected Cunningham to have been 
mighty, there is not the slightest in- 
dication of his ever having conceived 


the idea. Let us quote a passage from 
Lockhart. 


“ The history of Scottish literature, 
from the union of the crowns to that of 
the kingdoms, has not yet been made the 
subject of any separate work at all worthy 
of its importance; nay, however much 
we are indebted to the learned labours of 
Pinkerton, Irving, and others, enough of 
the general obscurity df which Warton 
complained still continues, to the no 
small discredit of so accomplished a na- 
tion, But how miserably the literature 
of the country was affected by the loss of 
the court, under whose immediate pa- 
tronage it had, in almost all preceding 
times, found a measure of protection that 
will ever do honour to the memory of the 
unfortunate house of Stuart, appears to be 
indicated with sufficient plainness in the 
single fact, that no man can point out any 
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Scottish author of the first rank in all the 
long period which intervened between 
Buchanan and Hume. The removal of 
the chief nobility and gentry, consequent 
on the legislative union, appeared to 
destroy our last hopes as a separate na- 
tion, possessing a separate literature of 
our own; nay, for a time to have all but 
extinguished the flame of intellectual ex- 
ertion and ambition. Long torn and ha- 
rassed by religious and political feuds, 

this people had at last heard, as many be- 
lieved, the sentence of irremediable de- 

gradation pronounced by the lips of their 
own prince and parliament. The uni- 
versal spirit of Scotland was humbled ; 
the unhappy insurrections of 1715 and 
1745 revealed the full extent of her in- 
ternal disunion; and England took, in 
some respects, merciless advantage of the 
fallen. 

“Time, however, passed on; and 
Scotland, recovering at last from the 
blow which had stunned her energies, 
began to vindicate her pretensions, in the 
only departments which had been left 
open to her, with a zeal and a success 
which will ever distinguish one of the 
brightest pages of her history. De- 
prived of every national honour and dis. 
tinction which it was possible to remove 
—all the high branches of external am- 
bition lopped off—sunk at last, as men 
thought, effectually into a province, will- 
ing to take law with passive submission, 
in letters as well as in polity, from her 
powerful sister—the old kingdom re- 
vived suddenly from her stupor, and 
once more asserted her name in reclama- 
tions, which England was compelled not 
only to hear but to applaud, and where- 
with all Europe rung from side to side, 
at the moment when a national poet came 
forward to profit by the reflux of a thou- 
sand half-forgotten sympathies — amid 
the full joy of a national pride revived 
and re-established beyond the dream of 
hope.” . 


This is an admirable mixture of 
history, philosophy, and criticism. But 
we mustcomplete Mr. Lockhart’s view 
by one more extract. 


“On one point there can be no con- 
troversy; the poetry of Burns has had 
most powerful influence in reviving and 
strengthening the national feelings of his 
countrymen. Amidst penury and labour, 
his youth fed on the old minstrelsy and 
traditional glories of his nation, and his 
genius divined that what he felt so 
deeply must belong to a spirit that might 
be smothered around him but could not 
be extinguished. The political circum. 
stances of Scotland were, and had been, 
such as to starve the flame of patriotism ; 
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the popular literature had striven, and 
not in vain, to make itself English ; and, 
above all, a new and cold system of spe. 
culative philosophy had begun to spread 
widely among us. A peasant appeared, 
and set himself to check the creeping 
pestilence of this indifference. W hat- 
ever genius has since then been devoted 
to the illustration of the national manners, 
and sustaining thereby of the national 
feelings of the people, there can be no 
doubt that Burns will ever be remem- 
bered as the founder, and, alas! in his 
own person as the martyr, of this reform- 
ation, 

“‘ That what is now-a-days called, by 
solitary eminence, the wealth of the na- 
tion, had been on the i increase ever since 
our incorporation with a greater and 
wealthier state ; nay, that the laws had 
been improving, and, above all, the ad- 
ministration of the laws, it would he mere 
bigotry to dispute. It may also be con- 
ceded easily, that the national mind had 
been rapidly clearing itself of many in- 
jurious prejudices—that the people, as a 
people, had been gradually and surely 
advancing in knowledge and wisdom, 
as well as in wealth and security. But 
all this good had not been accomplished 
without rude work. If the improvement 
were valuable, it had been purchased 
dearly. ‘ The spring fire,’ Allan Cun. 
ningham says beautifully somewhere, 
‘which destroys the furze, makes an 
end also of the nests of a thousand song- 
birds ; and he who goes a trouting with 
lime leaves little of life in the stream.’ 
We were getting fast ashamed of many 
precious and beautiful things, only for 
that they were old and our own. 


“ Burns did not place himself only 
within the estimation and admiration of 
those whom the world called his superiors 
—a solitary tree emerging into light and 
air, and leaving the parent underwood as 
low and dark as before. He, as well as 
any man, ‘ knew his own worth, and re- 
verenced the lyre ;’ but he ever an- 
nounced himself as a peasant, the repre- 
sentative of his class, the painter of their 
manners, inspired by the same influences 
which ruled their bosoms; and whoever 
sympathised with the verse of Burns had 
his soul opened, for the moment, to the 
whole family of man. If, in too many 
instances, the matter has ‘stopped there, 
the blame is not with the poet, but with 
the mad and unconquerable pride and cold- 
ness of the w orldly heart—‘ man’s inhu- 
manity toman.’ If, in spite of Burns and 
all his successors, the boundary lines of so- 
ciety are observed with increasing strict- 
ness among us—if the various orders of 
men still, day by day, feel the chord of 
sympathy relaxing, let us lament over 
symptoms of a disease i in the body poli- 
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tic, which, if it goes on, must find, sooner 
or later, a fatal ending: but let us not 
undervalue the antidote which has all 
along been checking this strong poison. 
Who can doubt, that at this moment 
thousands of ‘the first-born of Egypt’ 
look upon the smoke of a cottager’s 
chimney with feelings which would 
never have been developed within their 
being had there been no Burns.” 


These are true and noble sentiments, 
and admirably expressed. But one 
point there is of primary importance, 
which lies even beyond the source of 
these remarks, untouched; and which 
Allan Cunninghain ought to have taken 
up, stated, and illustrated, as his pecu- 
liar province: how did it chance that a 
peasant was the only representative and 
reviver of Scottish nationality and inde- 
pendence? This Allan Cunningham 
must, or at least ought to know; and 
if he knew, why not come forward, 
like a man, and boldly state his senti- 
ments? And if there be any sufficient 
answer to that question, may it not be 
susceptible ofa further application, and 
serve to explain the cause of the neglect 
under which Burns struggled and died ? 
Perhaps our friend Allan had an opinion 
on the subject, but was afraid to express 
it. Well, we also have an opinion; 
and, like the old chief, our motto shall 
be, ‘* We dare.” 

The effect of the union in unnation- 
alising the Scottish nobility and gentry, 
cannot be better described than it has 
been done by Lockhart, in one of the 
preceding extracts, so far as the view 
he has taken goes. But it had still 
more pernicious consequences. The 
Scottish nobility, not content with 
themselves aping the customs of Eng- 
land, were anxious to introduce them 
into Scotland, however unsuited to the 
character of the nation. Success in 
trivial points encouraged them to make 
one great effort for the subversion of 
the national church, and the establish- 
ment of episcopacy in its stead. This 
attempt was happily frustrated by the 
patriotic firmness of the Scottish pea- 
santry, resisting to the utmost, though 
assailed by all the terrors of combined 
tyranny and persecution. This was the 
first effectual barrier against the flood- 
tide of reckless innovation. In this 
light it was viewed even by Burns, as 
Cunningham informs us. 


** On hearing a gentleman sneering at 
the Solemn League and Covenant, and 
calling it ridiculous and fanatical, Burns 
eyed him across the table, and exclaimed, 
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‘ The Solemn League and Covenant 
Cost Scotland blood—cost Scotland 
tears— 
But it sealed Freedom’s sacred cause ;— 


» 


Ifthou’rt a slave, indulge thy sneers ! 


Had he habitually thought thus, and 
acted upon principles akin to such 
thoughts, very different, in all proba- 
bility, would have been his career, and 
especially its melancholy close. It 
is well known that the nobility and 
gentry in general were any thing but 
favourable to the Solemn League and 
Covenant; and though it secured to 
the nation the possession of civil and 
religious liberty, in which they un- 
thankfully participated, it was long 
before it eradicated the slavish prin- 
ciples from their minds; we say slavish 
principles, because no man can be a 
thorough tyrant who is not in his heart 
a slave; and he who tramples on the 
rights of others is always base enough 
to be ready sneakingly to barter away 
his own. They had sunk generally 
into a state of complete political syco- 
phancy—slaves at London, and tyrants 
at home. It was perfectly evident, 
therefore, that if ever the spirit of 
Scottish national independence of cha- 
racter revived, its restorer could not be 
one of the degraded yet haughity aris- 
tocracy, but must spring from among 
the peasantry, who alone retained the 
free spirit of their fathers. In this view 
Lockhart concurs with us; but he does 
not tell us how the peasantry retained 
that independence of character of which 
lords and literary men were equally 
destitute. Atlan Cunningham does not 
go even so far as Lockhart; though, 
being himself a peasant, as he has suf- 
ficient manliness to own, he ought to 
have been able to solve the problem. 
Our unhesitating conviction is, that 
it is to be ascribed entirely to the 
influence of the Church of Scotland, 
with its appendage, the system of pa- 
rochial schools, wherewith the whole 
land was instructed in the duties they 
owed to their God, their neighbour, 
and themselves. Their own strong 
theology gave additional strength and 
elevation to their native sagacity and 
boldness; and accustomed as they were 
morn and even to commune with their 
Creator, they feared not to lift an in- 
dependent brow in the presence of any 
fellow-creature. This the Anglicised 
nobility could not understand; and 
when they and the Edinburgh: literati 
expected to have met with deep and 
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almost adoring gratitude from the 
ploughman whom they condescended 
to admit to their presence, they were 
astonished to find themselves encoun- 
tered, matched, and mastered, in the 
wide and varied arena of intellectual 
conversation by one of scarcely less 
general information than their own, 
pointed and urged home by the light- 
ning-strength of genius. The excite- 
ment of such a novelty was pleasing 
for a time; but their disturbed self- 
complacency soon began to take the 
alarm, and they gave the gifted intruder 
to understand, by no equivocal tokens, 
that it was time for him to retire from 
the monotonous smoothness of their 
polished circles, and resume his former 
occupations and companionships. 

In an evil hour for himself, Burns 
had embraced the meagre Arminianism 
which made a noise in the west of 
Scotland about that time, under the 
name of the New-light; which, how- 
ever pleasing in the sunny hours of 
prosperity, or pure in the absence of 
strong passions or strong temptation, 
is incapable of sustaining the soul amid 
the storms of adverse fortune, and yields, 
the sport of every vice, in the giddy 
whirl of its intoxicated strength. The 
staius of his early manhood were part 
of the fruits of the unhappy preference 
which Burns gave to those delusive 
doctrines ; and when the titled and the 
wealthy left him to his own resources, 
in the bitterness of his mortification he 
fell into the usual error of those who 
seek release from anxiety and vexation 
by the temporary oblivion of dissipa- 
tion. Yes, let the truth be stated. He 
sought to deaden the pangs of wounded 
pride and mortified ambition by cast- 
ing off all conventional restraints, and 
daring to say or to do whatever the 
wild strength, or wilder anguish, of his 
reckless spirit prompted. Men of all 
classes and all parties stood aloof ; 
every vice of the darkest kind and the 
deepest dye was charged against him ; 
he scorned, except in one or two in- 
stances, to vindicate himself from even 
the most outrageous fabrications, met 
the storm of obloquy with a scowling 
but a fearless brow, till, consumed no 
less by the fever of the mind than the 
fever of the body, he died, undaunted, 
unsubdued, and, in spite of his many 
miseries, wearing his poetic wreath not 
only unfaded, but with all its leafy 
honours thickening and extending. 

Perhaps we had better briefly re- 
state our theory. The national religion 
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of Scotland had preserved the national 
independence of character of her pea- 
santry, while her aristocracy had sunk 
into a state of complete political sub- 
serviency. The poetry of Burns gave 
embodied form to the surviving pa- 
triotic spirit of the undegenerate portion 
of his countrymen ; but, in his heady 
and neglected pride, he outraged their 
pure morality and lofty religious feel- 
ings, and they stood aloof from the 
man whose genius they loved, but 
whose misconduct they could not tole- 
rate. He perished ; but a still greater 
successor arose to complete the work. 
Sir Walter Scott took up the spirit of 
Scottish nationality where it had been 
left by Burns, and carried it upwards 
through all the higher grades of society, 
till from the cottage to the palace, from 
John O’Groat’s to the Mull of Galloway, 
Scotland became populous with the 
great men of other days, and breathed 
afresh the spirit of her former inde- 
pendence. This has been of incal- 
culable advantage to both countries, 
though we cannot stay at present to 
discuss the point; but woe to both if 
Scotland be ever degraded into a mere 
province of England. 

This view furnishes a complete vin- 
dication of Scotland from the charge 
of neglecting her greatest poet, so far 
as the middle classes and the majority 
of the nation are concerned —let the 
aristocracy vindicate themselves, if they 
can. Burns loved his country deeply, 
truly, fervently ; and in this consisted 
his strength. He adopted the meagre 
Arminianism of the New-light divines ; 
and in this consisted his weakness. 
He mingled among the Anglicised 
nobility, till they taught him a portion 
of their loose voluptuousness and love 
of intemperate revelry—their five-bottle 
jollities; and he violated the weak 
conventional decorum which they held 
in lieu of morality. Such habits might 
have been tolerated, perhaps even 
praised, if he had worn a star, or been 
worth a plum ; but were unpardonable 
in a peasant, thus daring to be as 
vicious as a noble or a wealthy cit. 
But his manly bearing and assumption 
of independence was still more dis- 
pleasing to the Sir Archy Macsyco- 
phants of the day; and glad of an 
opportunity to throw him off, they gave 
currency to -the grossest calumnies 
against the man whom they would not 
tolerate as an equal in virtue of his 
genius, and could not degrade into 
servility. At the same time the mass 
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of his countrymen, retaining the sound 
religious sentiments and pure morality 
of their fathers, were justly offended 
with his habits, so far as they were evil, 
or reported to be so; and though they 
continued to admire his poetry, they 
could not countenance what they were 
taught to consider his glaring licen- 
tiousness. Had Scotland in general 
known how untrue were most of the 
accusations which at that time were so 
insidiously and so extensively circu- 
lated to blacken his name, he would 
never have been allowed to perish, 
the calumniated victim of a haughty, 
jealous, intolerant, and mean-spirited 
aristocracy. He perished in his prime ; 
but the peasantry and the middle 
classes of Scotland have no reason to 
blush on account of his early and hap- 
less doom. Let the blame rest with 
those Anglicised nobles and gentry, 
who first corrupted, then forsook, 
maligned, and left him to his fate. 

We are not speaking at random — 
we (the writer of this article) can sub- 
stantiate every important particular in 
the view thus given, on our own know- 
ledge, or the most unexceptionable 
authority; and we put it to Allan 
Cunningham if he does not know it 
all to be strictly true. And knowing it, 
why did he not come boldly forth, and 
while he unhesitatingly censured the 
misconduct of Burns, state as fearlessly 
the true cause of his errors, brand the 
accusation on those who were the chief 
culprits, and vindicate the character of 
that noblest portion of the Scottish 
community, its high-souled and pure- 
minded peasantry, who were so far 
blinded by slanderous misrepresenta- 
tions as to leave their own beloved 
bard in his hour of darkness and death, 
but who never for a moment ceased to 
admire his glowing and independent 
strains, as they now cherish his memory 
and extol his fame? Why did not 
Allan Cunningham, himself a peasant- 
bard, and no unworthy follower even 
of Burns, speak boldly out, and let the 
truth be known? Is he defective in 
moral courage? We grieve to say it; 
but such is the impression which the 

erusal of his work left on our mind. 
There are abundant indications through- 
out the volume that his sentiments are 
not greatly different from those which 
we have stated ; but there is a weak 
and unmanly trimming, as if he were 
afraid of giving offence, and thought 
to manage so as to please all parties. 
In this manner he has done justice 
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neither to Burtis ‘nor to himself; and 
we cannot help considering the work 
as therefore comparatively a failure. 
Lockhart’sisas yet the “* Life of Burns ;” 
but it, too, is defective. Who will say, 
“ Come, I will write a better?” The 
last thirty or forty pages of Cunning- 
ham’s memoir are well written, some- 
times eloquently, and with a fine per- 
ception of Burns’ merits as a poet— 
only it is somewhat of the latest 
to expect any thing very new on that 
point. In the notes on the poems in 
the second volume there are some 
amusing anecdotes, well told; but 
even in them Cunningham is in error 
in taking a side im the religious con- 
troversy, and we take the liberty of 
telling him so. He should treat the 
subject as a philosopher, and not as a 
sectarian. 

Our concluding remarks have as- 
sumed a more grave character than we 
had originally intended; yet not more 
so than the deep and melancholy in- 
terest of the subject may well bear. 
One word more, and we have done. 
We honour the aristocracy, when they 
honour themselves by behaving as they 
ought. Placed on an ideal elevation, 
and possessing every means, and suffi- 
cient leisure for the cultivation of every 
mental excellence, and every generous 
and manly virtue, it is their duty to 
exhibit to their fellow-men a bright 
example of that high eminence and 
refined dignity of which human nature 
is capable. But if they plunge into 
vicious indulgence, give a loose to 
mean and unworthy passions, and 
exercise a cold and selfish exclusive- 
ness —say tyranny—towards men on 
whom nature has liberally bestowed 
all her noblest endowments, they forfeit 
their right to that situation which they 
dishonour, and prepare their own irre- 
trievable ruin. In times like the pre- 
sent, especially, let them be warned, 
and act as becomes their idealised 
position and character. Let them 
mingle generously with all classes of 
the community, spreading around them 
the purity and retinement by which 
they are, or ought to be, distinguished. 
Let them promote the civilisation of 
their less fortunate brethren by all the 
means in their power, particularly by 
caring for their education ; and, above 
all, by strenuously securing a religious 
foundation for that intellectual culture, 
which, so founded and so conducted, 
will yet save the country, but which, 
left to its own spontaneous efforts, 
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will only render men the more daring 
and accomplished villains. They may 
yet raise up, and beneficially influence 
to a right course, many a Burns; but 
let them beware of spurning and rous- 
ing but one to fierce hostility. 

In conclusion, it must be strenuously 
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less their privilege than their duty to 
succour genius, wherever it may be 
found, and that in promoting its esta- 
blishment they will secure their own. 
For genius is essentially aristocratic — 
and gives birth to all that is so in 
character, in feeling, and in manners. 


urged upon the aristocracy, that it is no 





BACCHANALIAN. 
Arrn— Oh, Willie brewed a peck o’ maut.”’ 


Come, here’s a health! we'll drink the King ! 
The foremost man among us a’ ; 
And come what coming days may bring, 
For him we'll stand, wi’ him we’ll fa’. 
Wi’ three times three we'll drink the King ! 
We’ll drink it wi’ the honours a’ ; 
And come what coming days may bring, 
For him we’ll stand, wi’ him we'll fa’. 
The King! Hip, hip, hip, hurra ! 


Now, fill your glasses—here’s the Queen ! 
I trow she is a queenly dame ; 
The wisest rulers that hae been, 
The leddies aye hae ruled at hame. 
Wi’ three times three we'll drink the Queen ! 
Wi’ honours a’, King William’s dame ; 
Wise men are we— as wise hae been, 
But aye tue leddies ruled at hame. 
The Queen! Hip, &c. 


A bumper to the Kirk we'll fill! 
Though some may praise’t, and some may blame — 
In ilka land it differs still, 
In ilka land is aye the same. 
Wi’ three times three for our good will ! 
Wi’ honours a’, though some may blame ; 
While aught may stand, the Kirk aye will — 
In ilka age it’s aye the same. 
The Kirk! 


A bumper to our tyrants a’! 
Lads, fill ye, gin ye like the toast ; 
We own no master but the law, 
But mistresses enow we boast. 
The lasses! wi’ the honours a’ ! 
Wi’ three times three we’ll drink the toast ; 
Wha blinks it, ding him to the wa’— 
Wha deepest drinks, he loe’s them most. 
The lasses! Hip, &c. 


A farewell glass we’ll fill, I ween — 
A glass to this good companie! 
And blythe as we this night hae been, 
Fu’ mony a night we'll hope to be. 
Then here’s our host! come, drink it clean— 
Our host and this good companie ! 
And blythe as we this night hae been, 
Fu’ mony a night we’ll hope to be. 
Hip, hip, hip, hurra ! 


Hip, &c. 
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THE DEAD ALIVE. 


Amon those minor miseries of life, in 
the endurance of which few men are 
heroes, either to their valets de chambre 
or companions in affliction, none per- 
haps makes so general an inroad on 
tempers the most opposite as detention 
on the road by a fall of snow. While 
the active and impatient vent, of course, 
their easily excited irritability on men, 
women, and the elements, and the very 
phlegmatic feel the suspension of all 
external stimulus insupportable, even 
the fortunate mortals who are deemed 
to have hit the happy medium between 
energy and supineness, yield at length 
to the * durance vile,’ to which they 
are subjected, and, under its unwonted 
influence, alternately yawn and fidget, 
act unreasonably, and talk indiscreetly, 
like their neighbours. I am hitherto 
supposing the delay to be attended 
with only the average quantum of pri- 
vation and inconvenience, viz. incar- 
ceration in some *‘ worst inn’s worst 
room,” with scanty fires and short com- 
mons to enliven the tedious snowy day, 
and shake-downs (only less question- 
able than the beds they profess to 
call double) to freeze in during the 
howling of an interminable winter’s 
night; not to mention the pleasing 
visions of broken engagements, lost 
Christmas dinners, sick children, and 
anxiously expecting wives, which ha- 
rass and tantalise by turns the unfor- 
tunate human nucleus, round whom 
the world itself seems gathering into 
one huge, impervious, necromantic 
snow-ball, 

Under miseries like these it was my 

lot to writhe, with a coach-load of 
fellow-sufferers, during the severe 
winter of 18—, at a little inn on the 
road, half way between London and 
Bristol, where a sudden fall of snow, 
accompanied with heavy drift, had ar- 
rested the progress of sundry luckless 
vehicles, within that narrow space of a 
few miles to which, we afterwards 
learned, the storm was confined. 
_ When the improbability of proceed- 
ing a step beyond the Angel at X 
(a mere single house where relays for 
the coaches were kept) was announced, 
and attested, to the satisfaction of the 
most sceptical among us, by the incre- 
dible difficulties we had experienced in 
reaching that wished-for haven, its 
Scanty capabilities were scanned and 
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appropriated, it must be confessed, in 
the full spirit of those anti-philanthropic, 
but eminently locomotive axioms, of 
“ first come first served,” and, “ taking 
care of number one,” the strict ob- 
servance of which has long constituted 
your regular stage-coach passenger an 
exception to the bonhommie of the Bri- 
tish character. 

Before the cheering blaze (a delusive 
and short-lived one, alas!) of the fag- 
gots which enlivened our first reception, 
John Bull, as usual, relented and grew 
humanised. Two tall great-coated bag- 
men, whose unerring instinct and long 
legs had enabled them to induct their 
persons and portmanteaus in indubit- 
able possession of the only good bed- 
room in the house, resigned it, unso- 
licited, (save by looks more ruefully 
eloquent than words), to the only 
couple of females our motley cargo ex- 
hibited ; and, stranger still to relate, a 
young whiskered hussar was stimu- 
lated by good example and a glass of 
tolerable brandy, to vacate in favour of 
an old sickly gentleman the only other 
dormitory possessing the luxury of a 
grate, content to revive his own cam- 
paigning recollections by a cloaked 
bivouac at the parlour-fire. 

Being myself an old traveller, I 
speedily secured a small apartment ad- 
joining to, and opening into, the salle a 
manger ; the hearth of which, I rightly 
judged, would be the last in the house 
to suffer from lack of fuel, while, in de- 
fault of 


“Tired nature’s kind restorer, balmy 
sleep”— 


a goddess proverbially coy to captive as 
well as crowned heads, it would, in all 
probability, afford me company to be- 
guile the tedium of my nightly vigils. 
Nor was I disappointed. Feeling, 
on the second of our nights of imprison- 
ment, that disinclination to turn into a 
somewhat uninviting gite, which the 
total impossibility of sleeping never 
fails to inspire, I made over, at no 
great sacrifice, to the dragoon officer 
(who, though young in years, was too 
old a campaigner to despise it), my bed 
in the closet, in exchange for the par- 
lour arm-chair, which the prospect of a 
second night’s occupation had robbed 
in his eyes of much of its original zest. 
1 had scarcely settled myself in a not 
EE 
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unpleasing réverie, my chair flanked 
on one side by a pile of fresh logs, and 
on the other by a jug of tolerable 
mulled wine, when the subsiding howl 
of the storm without gave place to the 
measured sound of the quarter-deck 
tread of some wight, as sleepless but 
more restless than myself, in the upper 
chambers ; and, just as I was summoning 
courage and philanthropy to sally forth 
and invite him to pursue his perambu- 
lations with more of comfort (both to 
me and himself) in the roomy parlour 
below, the door slowly opened, and ad- 
mitted the tall youthful figure of the 
only one of our fellow-passengers who, 
though hitherto taciturn and unsocial 
as evident wretchedness under our com- 
mon misfortune could make him, had 
inspired me, I could scarce tell where- 
fore, with a considerable degree of cu- 
riosity and interest. 

His start of surprise on beholding as 
the occupant of the bivouac, instead of 
the mustachioed military figure he ex- 
pected, a night-gowned and slippered 
valetudinarian, quickly subsided, and 
seemed to give place to a feeling of re- 
lief and satisfaction. 

“ T trust you will excuse this intru- 
sionon your night-watch, sir,” said the 
young somnambulist ; “ but my room 
upstairs is neitherwind nor water-tight; 
and used as I have been to sea of late, 
one might as well court sleep on the 
topmast of a man-of-war. Indeed,” 
added he disconsolately, “ I have little 
inclination, God knows! to sleep any 
where at present; so I thought I might 
as well try to sit quiet at the fire here, 
as disturb happier folks by bringing an 
old house over their heads.” 

“You judged admirably,” said I, 
putting another log on the fire, and 
pushing the jug into a central position 
between us, “ both for yourself and 
me; as I will confess that hopes of a 
companion through the weary hours of 
night had a considerable share in my 
relinquishment of yonder crib in the 
wall for this good fire and comfortable 
arm-chair. I am sorry there is not a 
second at your service, and I am too 
old and rheumatic to offer you mine ; 
but I daresay at your age all chairs 
are pretty much alike.” 

“ Sir,” said he, in a tone of peculiar 
earnestness, which made me look at 
him with redoubled interest, “ that I 
have -ever lived to draw in my chair 
again at an English fireside is so spe- 
¢ial a blessing of Providence, that I 
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can hardly regard it as less than a 
miracle ; though,” again sighing deeply, 
*¢ whether this wonderful preservation 
is indeed to prove a blessing to me, 
depends on much which it is trying 
indeed to be kept in ignorance of by 
this cruel blockade! I fear you must 
have thought me dreadfully nervous 
and fretful; but when a man knows 
he must have been mourned for as 
dead, and does not know whether his 
nearest and dearest are in the land of 
the living, he may perhaps be excused 
for losing his temper, and feeling the 
snow that keeps him from tidings of 
home a severer infliction than his death 
might perhaps have turned out to be!” 

It would be a libel on my descent 
from Eve to doubt that I felt all the 
curiosity such an opening was calcu- 
lated to excite; but as I plainly saw it 
would be a relief to the poor lad to tell 
me his story, I took to myself all the 
credit of a philanthropic listener. “ I 
have no wish to intrude,” said I, with 
the sincerity common on such occa- 
sions ; “ but really the hints you have 
dropped of a supposed death and pro- 
vidential preservation are so extraor- 
dinary, that I need not say I should be 
glad to have them explained.” 

« Extraordinary indeed, sir!” ex- 
claimed the young man; “ and so I 
am sure you will own, if you have pa- 
tience to hear my strange story. It 
will do me good to tell it too; forina 
situation like mine one can but think, 
and think, and conjecture, till one’s 
brain is near turning; and any thing 
which diverts one awhile from sinful re- 
pining is a blessing: so you shall hear 
all. 

“TI shall make you wonder more 
than you have yet done, sir,” resumed 
he, “ when I tell you, that though it is 
but a twelvemonth last week since I 
sailed from Bristol for Ireland, four 
days only have passed over since I 
landed from a voyage to the East 
Indies, and where, when I left home, 
I had no more thoughts of going than 
you have. But I ought to explain 
what took me even to Ireland; and 
really my head is so confused with 
what has gone over it in one short 
year, that I can hardly persuade my- 
self it is not ten since I left Britain.” 

** Compose yourself, my young 
friend,” said I, “and believe me 
sufficiently interested to wish to know 
all you choose to intrust me with of 
your history. The farther it suits you 
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to go back the better pleased I shall be ; 
we have a long night before us.” 

“ Well, sir,” said he, “ since you 
are so good, I will tell you that I am 
an orphan; well born, I have always 
heard, and connected with good fami- 
lies in Ireland, but knowing little—from 
my early removal to England, and the 
death of my guardian there — about 
them or myself. 

“The lawyer who brought me up 
gave me a gentleman’s education, and 
when it was finished placed me as a 
clerk in a great mercantile house at 
B——-; in the business of which (as 
my master even in his displeasure 
always acknowledged) I conducted my- 
self to his entire satisfaction. I wish 
it had been so on another and a ten- 
derer point! but no, this I can hardly 
wish either; for though a presump- 
tuous attachment, and the rash step it 
occasioned, have cost me and one 
dearer a world of misery, I would not 
give the love of Mary Rennell for all 
the wealth of the Indies I came from ! 

“ Pity me, sir,” continued the poor 
lad, rising unconsciously, and pacing 
about in renewed agonies of suspense ; 
“ she is all the world to me, who have 
not a friend in it beside; and”— in 
a hollow whisper which bespoke the 
depth of the apprehension it expressed 
—“ God only knows whether she is 
in the land of the living; or, if 
alive, whether she may not, even with 
a broken heart, be married again to 
another! But no,no; this cannot be ; 
the year of mourning only ended a 
week ago!” 

“ Married again!” ejaculated I ; “so 
it is a wife, poor fellow, about whom 
you are so naturally anxious.” 

“Yes, sir,” said he, sitting down 
more composedly ; “I forgot I had 
not come to that. I leave you, who 
know the world, to think how mad 
old Mr. Rennell would have been to 
Suspect that a pennyless clerk had 
gained the affections of his only daugh- 
ter; and indeed, sir, he had reason; 
and we both knew it, and strove 
against our feelings till it nearly cost 
us both our lives. I wanted, early in 
the sad business, to be off, and seek 
another master; and so, if I had had 
friends, I would have done; but I had 
none anywhere ; and old Rennell used 
to call me his right hand, and say he 
did not know what he should do with- 
out me. So all this partiality blinded 
us, and made us think it would blind 
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him to my total want of every recom- 
mendation, except fidelity to himself 
and love to his + ae 

“T need not tell you, sir, how this 
love grew and grew. Living in the 
same house, and seeing each other 
daily, how could it be otherwise? for 
Mary was — Heaven only knows if she 
is still! the prettiest creature ever the 
sun shone upon, and so gentle, that 
not to love her was a thing impossible. 
The servants adored her; the porters 
in the warehouse stood up as she went 
by to catch a look of her; the very 
beggars in the streets gave her a double 
blessing for her alms: even her father, 
though he was but a hard man, loved 
her as much as it was in his nature to 
do—better, I think, than his money, 
but not than his pride, and that made 
him so frantic when some kind friend 
hinted to him that Mary and I were 
thinking of each other. But it soon 
passed over, for he could not believe 
it. Alderman Rennell’s daughter to 
look down on a clerk, was a degrada- 
tion his proud mind could not con- 
ceive ; so he did not send me away, as 
he ought to have done, but only looked 
cold on me ; and, though I slaved my 
very soul out to conciliate him, took 
no longer any notice of my honest en- 
deavours to please. Had he behaved 
otherwise, sir; had he but once said, 
‘ Nugent, you are a faithful lad whom 
I trust with all my worldly goods; can 
I indeed trust you not to rob me of 
my child?’ I think I could have even 
resigned Mary ; at all events, I should 
have confessed our attachment, and 
what followed would never have taken 


place. 


“ Whether it would have been bet- 
ter thus is not for me to say. But this 
hardness of the father’s, and his wish to 
force Mary to marrya rich old merchant 
like himself, hardened and infatuated 
us ; and, to make this hated step im- 
possible, and to free Mary, should the 
worst come to the worst, from further 
persecution, we married! privately, 
you may believe, in stealth, and fear, 
and trembling,— but yet so happily! 
no splendid bridal ever joined two 
truer, fonder hearts! The very remorse 
we could not help at times feeling 
heightened our snatches of enjoyment 
and forgetfulness ; and, though wedded, 
and living under one roof, no lovers 
ever met more warily, or stole a kiss 
more deep and fearful than ours. [ 
tire you, sir, with all this childish 
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history ; and one like you must disap- 
prove as well as despise poor unad- 
vised young creatures.” 

“God forbid I should do the latter!” 
said I hastily. ‘ I have known youth- 
ful love under too hallowed an aspect 
ever to regard it with irreverence ; and 
if (though myself no parent) I cannot 
but blame your mutual disobedience, 
your present anxiety assures me it has 
not gone unvisited by a higher judge 
than man. Let us hope that the 
perhaps-merited anguish of separation 
may be followed by reconciliation and 
peace.” 

“IT don’t know, sir,” said he; “ I 
feel a misgiving beyond mere anxiety, 
which my being kept thus in a cage 
makes doubly bitter. Something, I 
cannot help thinking, is going on at 
B against me and my happiness. 
Mary’s grief for my loss must too 
surely have brought all out, and what 
the consequences may have been Hea- 
ven only knows. If the poor thing 
has not died of grief, they may have 
killed her with unkindness.” 

“ Let us hope better things!” said 
I, much moved by the lad’s natural 
distress ; “f but you have yet to tell 
me how the loss your wife has no 
doubt deeply deplored came to be 
taken for granted.” 

“ Taken for granted, sir? it must be 
believed as firmly as Holy Writ; but 
you have a good deal to hear first. 
We had been married about four 
months, and all might have gone on 
undiscovered perhaps for years, had 
not Mary begun to suspect what would 
render concealment, sooner or later, 
impossible ; and now this confession 
seemed inevitable, the poor timid girl, 
nervous and ill as she was, shrunk 
from her father’s first burst of anger 
with a degree of apprehension which 
made her tremble for her life and that 
of my unborn infant. 

“One evening when (Mr. Rennell 
being absent from town on business) 
we wete sitting together after tea, more 
desponding than ever we had been 
before, revolving the possibility of get- 
ting Mary away, as if for her health 
somewhere, while some kind friend 
(alas, we know not where to seek him !) 
might undertake the task of breaking 
matters to her father, I was called into 
the counting-room to the master of a 
coasting vessel from Limerick, who, 
asking if l was Mr. Maurice Nugent, 
put into my hands a queer dirty- 
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looking scrawl, which he said a well- 
wisher of mine in Ireland had desired 
him to deliver to none but myself. 
‘ If you have any message back,’ 
said the skipper, ‘I shall sail three 
days hence for the very place that came 
from ; and if you have any doubts 
about the writer, an honester fellow, or 
one more above-board than Christo- 
pher Rooney does not live between 
Liffey and Shannon. So whatever he 
says to you, master, in that same bit of 
paper, you may take it all for gospel, 
as if he had sworn it before the priest. 

“ The letter, sir—by good luck I 
have it yet; for when the gale came on 
I slipped it, with other valuable pa- 
pers, within the oil-skin of my hat — 
informed me that the writer, who had 
seen me when a child, and been in- 
debted to my parents, had only just 
found out by chance that I was still in 
existence ; and knowing me to be 
nearest in blood to a rich old hunks 
near Limerick, whose dying bed was 
surrounded by rogues, some of whom, 
he doubted not, had in childhood pur- 
posely got me out of the way, he ex- 
horted me to come, if possible, without 
loss of time, to Ireland, and see what 
effect my personal appearance might 
have on the dispositions of the dying 
miser. ‘ If you let grass grow at your 
heels after this warning,’ ended the 
singular epistle, ‘ you’re no true sou of 
‘cute Mike Nugent’s, and don’t de- 
sarve the chance your father's foster- 
brother is giving you to make a man 
of yourself, and cheat lawyer Toole of 
his prey.’ 

“ This mention of Toole convinced 
me there was some truth in the matter, 
as it was one of the same name and 
profession (probably a brother of the 
Irish rogue’s) who had brought me 
from that country as his ward, edu- 
cated and placed me in Mr. Rennell’s 
counting-house, though, even had he 
not long been dead, I could not with 
any prudence have applied to him for 
confirmation of my correspondent’s im- 
portant tidings. 

“In our desperate circumstances 
the thing altogether seemed a god- 
send. If forgiveness could ever be 
wrung from the alderman, it was only, 
we both felt, to be achieved by my 
success in the adventure chalked out 
for me by my Irish humble friend ; so, 
in the sanguine spirit of youth, it did 
not take much time to determine me 
to go, or even to persuade Mary to 
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allow me to undertake it, boisterous 
and unfavourable as the season was. 

“The difficulty was how to con- 
trive my getting away. I did not wish 
to spoil the possible surprise by telling 
Mr. Rennell any thing about my letter 
and hopes; indeed, with his cautious 
temper, he would have treated the one 
as a hoax and the other as a delusion. 
But first, as if at once to favour and 
punish my dissembling, my master got 
a hint of the expected failure of a cor- 
respondent at Swansea; and as more 
material business still, he wrote, de- 
tained him at L , he sent me an 
order to go over in his stead. 

“ This enabled me, without exciting 
any speculation in Bristol, to embark 
with the Limerick trader ; who pro- 
mised, out of good-will and love, as 
he said, to his cousin Kit Rooney, to 
put me ashore at Swansea, and stand 
off for a few hours, till I had arranged 
my master’s affairs. This he did; 
and, after recovering a considerable 
sum of money, which I felt vexed to 
think I must risk by carrying it on 
with me to Ireland, I ventured to pro- 
ceed with the vessel,——trusting to write 
from Limerick to Mr. Rennell, either 
giving him the good news, should 
there be any in store for me there, 
or imploring his forgiveness should I 
be doomed to return as poor as I 
came. 

“ This prospect, fair as in my inex- 
perience I thought it, Providence saw 
fit utterly to blast and overthrow; and 
the detention caused by my few hours’ 
stay at Swansea cost, I fear, the lives 
of all on board, save him who had oc- 
casioned the delay. 

“I had scarcely rejoined the ship 
when a furious gale arose, in the teeth 
of which the captain found it impossi- 
ble to weather the mouth of the chan- 
nel; while the danger of getting em- 
bayed on the Welsh coast left him 
(after fruitless efforts to keep his des- 
tined course) no alternative but to 
drive before the wind along the iron- 
bound shores of Devonshire and Corn- 
wall. To a night of benumbing cold 
and utter darkness succeeded a day 
little less dismal and more unrelent- 
ing ; during whose few intermissions of 
blinding snow-drift, cliff, and town, 
and many a friendly-looking but inac- 
cessible house, were left behind us 
with fearful and ominous rapidity. 
The close of it saw us off at length the 
Land’s End; and at the thought of 
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losing sight (I little dreamt for how 
long a period) of the last spot of Bri- 
tish ground my heart died within me. 

“* To the jolly Irish captain, on the 
other hand, (whose good-humoured be- 
haviour under such trying circum- 
stances had really endeared him to 
me), the prospect of clear sea-room 
seemed almost tantamount to safety ; 
and as the gale gradually died away, 
and was succeeded towards evening by 
a slight favourable breeze, he seemed 
to feel, when turning his little vessel’s 
head once more across the vast expanse 
to the original destination, as if there 
was nothing to do but to let her glide 
gently towards it. 

‘* Exhausted by thirty hours’ incessant 
vigilance and exposure, he, for the first 
time since the gale began, indulged 
somewhat freely in whisky, and then 
turned gaily in to rest, as did most of 
the harassed little crew, leaving the 
helm to a couple of lads, who, I re- 
member, seemed to share but too com- 
pletely the general feeling that all dan- 
ger was over; and, as the poor fellow 
of a skipper himself said, it was all 
‘ plain sailing’ before us. 

“‘ Whether it was my inability to share 
all at once this feeling of overween- 
ing security, anxiety of mind on other 
accounts, or a directly merciful ordina- 
tion of Providence, I know not; but, 
instead of being inclined to sleep by 
the lull of the elements and the tran- 
quillity of all above and around me, 
the very absence of those rude sounds 
on deck, which, at least, if they indi- 
cated danger, bespoke also vigour and 
activity in contending with it, had the 
contrary effect —of depriving me of 
rest. Missing at last even the mea- 
sured tread of the unemployed one of 
the two lads to whom the watch was 
intrusted, I drew on the part of my 
clothes I had relinquished, with the 
view of reconnoitering matters on deck. 
My motions in so doing were accele- 
rated by two tremendous successive 
shouts, as if from the voice of a giant 
overhead ; and scarcely had my head 
emerged from the companion when 
my suspicions of the badness of our 
look-out were verified in the most ap- 
palling manner, by a sudden and 
dreadful shock. Something of pro- 
digious size and portentous blackness 
came sweeping between me and the 
midnight sky, blotting out the few 
pale stars from view; a crash took 
place, as if one of those elephants — 
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some of which I have since seen—had 
put its huge foot upon a snail, and I felt 
the shivered vessel, to which I clung 
instinctively, sinking below me. Some- 
thing —I knew not what—was thrown 
within my grasp, and everlasting thanks 
be to the Providence which rescued 
me! I was landed on the deck of a 
huge Indiaman, which, careering in its 
midnight strength through the vast ex- 
panse, had swept inevitably, though 
reluctantly, from its bosom the frail 
skiff whose drowsy guardians had only, 
by their half-slumbering and misdi- 
rected efforts, precipitated her doom. 
In vain did their cries swell a few brief 
moments on the ear of night — in vain 
(as I was afterwards told) did the gal- 
lant ship lie to, and endeavour to save 
its hapless victims! Darkness, the 
strong current and swell of the past 
gale, frustrated every effort; and I 
alone, of five whom the lost sloop car- 
ried, survived to tell her fate! 

“* Before I woke to consciousness— 
a violent blow on the head having 
brought on first insensibility and then 
delirium — the stately vessel was too 
far out of sight of the coast of Britain 
to have been able, had her course per- 
mitted it, to land me on any part of 
its shores. And here I was, an in- 
voluntary wanderer to another quarter 
of the globe, with the Cain-like thought 
of the loss through my means of four 
gallant fellows, the possible murderer 
of Mary and her babe, and the proba- 
ble stain on my own memory of an in- 
tention to abscond with the money re- 
covered at Swansea, the bills for which, 
however, thank God! were safe, along 
with the voucher from Ireland, which 
would shew I went there in quest of 
no man’s property but my own. 

“ Oh, sir! wrong as I had been 
from first to last, the agonies of that 
outward voyage might have atoned (to 
man at least) for all! When the first 
thrill of gratitude for life and safety 
had subsided, what a strange and way- 
ward fate was mine to dwell upon dur- 
ing the long, long weeks, when every 
wave carried me farther from England 
and Ireland, from the wife of my 
heart, and the wealth I now persuaded 
myself was almost within my grasp, 
and which I valued, God knows! only 
as it might reconcile me with one 
fonder of gold than ever I was! The 
very words ‘a fair wind!’ and the 
cheerful looks of the passengers at the 
sound, made my sick heart die within 
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me, when I thought of the months that 
must pass before Mary could learn 
my miraculous preservation, and the 
sad, sad things which might, nay must, 
happen while I was sailing, a chained 
galley-slave, to an Opposite point of 
the globe. Now I fancied Mary dying, 
or dead,— dead of grief for my loss 
and her hard father’s cruel upbraid- 
ings ; now I fancied her lingering un- 
certainty before hope entirely fled,— 
her endeavours to keep up for the sake 
of her baby,— the coming out of the 
fatal truth,— her father’s rage and 
astonishment ; and then pictured all 
over, and both laid together in the 
quiet grave ! 

“ Such were my miseries during all 
the outward voyage; and if happier 
thoughts and hopes—sent, I trust, 
from above, in pity to a better and 
more resigned frame of mind—had not 
taken place of them nearly all the way 
home, I should not only have been 
the thin altered creature you behold, 
but dead myself long ago. But, sleep- 
ing and waking, my homeward dreams 
have been of peace and happiness ; 
and yet, now that I am so near know- 
ing the best or worst of my fate, this 
snow-storm comes across my path 
like an evil omen, and is bringing all 
my despondent misgivings back with 
tenfold force upon me. Oh! that I 
but knew Mary was alive, though it 
were to part from her again to-mor- 
row! I think I could find in my 
heart to steal one look at her, and go 
out on the wide world next minute, if 
I but saw that she was well and hap- 
py —no, not happy perhaps — that 
would be too much to bear,—but con- 
tented and resigned !” 

“ Had you no means of writing 
during your voyage or during your 
stay in India?” said I. 

“Stay in India!” ejaculated the 
poor fellow, fairly worked up by his 
own narrative to a paroxysm of re- 
vived agitation—“ thank God! that 
did not exceed five days. I found a 
vessel at Madras on the point of sail- 
ing direct for England ; and oh, sir, if 
you knew how precious that little word 
‘direct’ was to me, after carrying a 
broken heart with me through all the 
fine vessel’s tedious trading adventures 
at Penang, and Ceylon, and every 
place in the beautiful Indian Ocean, 
where gain could be hoped for, or time 
wasted! Seven weary months and ten 
days did we take to accomplish our 
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outward course; that homeward seemed 
an arrow’s flight in comparison. Every 
breeze brought us nearer England; and 
kindly breezes they were, and blew us 
home in little more than four months 
from our leaving India. , Within the 
twelvemonth since I sailed from Bris- 
tol have I returned from my strange 
and sorrowful pilgrimage — God alone 
knows how much too late for happiness 
on this side the grave !” 

“ Cheer up, my young friend,” said 
I, with much of the confidence I sought 
toinspire. ‘ Heaven has not thus won- 
derfully preserved you without kind 
and gracious plans either for yourearthly 
or immortal welfare. Prove yourself 
worthy of the rescue by readiness to 
meet whatever Providence may farther 
allot for your portion. You have suf- 
fered to little purpose if you do not 
return a better as well as a wiser man.” 

“T trust—I trust it is so!” cried the 
poor young man, striving to bear up 
under a suspense, aggravated by the 
nearness of his desired yet dreaded 
goal. ‘And now, sir, I beg your 
pardon for intruding my sorrows upon 
you; and can only hope you may yet 
find the sleep which J cannot know till 
my anxieties are set to rest at Bristol.” 

“ We shall be there ere another 
night closes,” said I, with increasing 
cheerfulness ; “* I have heard the wel- 
come sound of rain pattering on the 
windows for the last couple of hours, 
and by daylight, I daresay, the thaw 
will permit us to take the road. I am 
little less impatient, believe me, to get 
to Bristol than yourself: and as you 
say you have few friends, you must let 
me claim the privilege of one to arrange 
matters for you there, which may be 
too delicate for a resuscitated man to 
manage in person.” 

“God bless you for the thought, 
sir!” said he, grasping my hand fer- 
vently; “if it had not occurred to 
you, I might have been mad enough 
to walk up at once to Mary’s door, 
take her in my arms before them all, 
and say, ‘here I am! at the risk, 
perhaps, of worse than all my worst 
fears have foreboded. But I'll be 
ruled by you— indeed I will, and ask 
no questions even,”’—here the poor 
fellow trembled violently —* till you 
find it all out for me, and make me 
the happiest or wretchedest of men.” 

I took upon me forthwith the phy- 
sician’s office. I made him drink some 
of the mulled wine which remained by 
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the hearth, wrapped him up closely in 
the lussar’s ample cloak, and wheeling 
a rude settle in the corner towards the 
fire, enjoined him quietness at least, if 
not rest. Exhausted nature prevailed ; 
and I had the satisfaction ere long to 
hope that he was gathering from slum- 
ber the strength he so much required 
for the following day. 

Its tardy December dawn saw us, 
as I had predicted, once more in mo- 
tion for Bristol. The weather, after a 
heavy shower, had set in mild and 
sunny ; and the two women and the 
invalid having declined to proceed in 
the present state of the roads, and the 
hussar preferring his cigar outside, the 
interior of the coach was left to the 
undisputed possession of myself and 
my interesting charge. Being myself 
a stranger in Bristol (through which I 
was simply passing on my way to seek 
health at the adjoining village of Clif- 
ton), I employed the interval in getting 
from my companion such directions as 
might best enable me to procure him 
the important information on which his 
fate, and, I really feared, his life, was 
suspended. 

It was about five o’clock, and dark, 
of course, when we drove into the 
crowded and populous city; and the 
workings of my young friend’s feelings, 
as disclosed by the glare of the lamps, 
were legibly written on his pale coun- 
tenance. When the coach stopped at 
the office, between cold and fatigue 
and anxiety, he was so evidently near 
fainting, that my first thought was how 
to get him across the street to that 
well-known resort of bons vivans the 
hotel opposite, where he might both 
find needful refreshment, and await 
the result of my interesting inquiries. 
But nearly as unable as himself to 
endure a moment’s suspense on the 
main point of the existence of his 
Mary, I gave him in charge to the 
porter of the hotel, and summoned 
courage, from the benevolent looks of 
a jolly resident, who had come to the 
office to welcome the dragoon, to say, 
“ Excuse a stranger’s anxiety, sir; are 
Mr. Alderman Rennell and his 
daughter”—(here I hesitated, not quite 
aware how far her marriage had trans- 
pired)—“ alive and well?” 

“ Alive, certainly, sir, for I saw the 
alderman on ’Change last week; but 
you will find him a good deal broken, 
and Miss Rennell’s health I fear is but 
indifferent.” 
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Miss Rennell !—to what a labyrinth 
of conjectures did this unrelinquished 
name give rise! Was Nugent indeed 
disowned and forgotten? or had pru- 
dence and filial affection alone dictated 
the painful dissimulation of a widowed 
heart? Time would shew. I flew 
across to the hotel, and ordering as 
I passed a basin of hot soup for the 
gentleman up stairs, found Nugent, as 
I expected, more dead than alive. 

“Bless God with me,” said I. 
* Mary yet lives, and her father also. 
But you must be prepared for changes ; 
the health of both, I hear, is impaired.” 

* Health!” repeated the poor fellow, 
half unconsciously — “ her life, like 
mine, is a miracle! Mary! my own 
dear tried and suffering Mary ! thanks 
be to God that saved us both !” 

“ My young friend,” said I, with a 
gravity purposely calculated to damp 
too sanguine hopes, “ we have indeed 
great cause for thankfulness. For what 
of vicissitude and disappointment Time 
may have brought about, and Provi- 
dence permitted, it behoves you to be 
prepared. For this purpose bodily 
support is necessary; so I beseech 
you, for all our sakes, to take some 
food.” 

The waiter here entered with the 
soup, which, as a matter of course in 
this house, was turtle. He had brought, 
as a matter of course also, two basins ; 
and to force my patient to partake by 
detaining the man, and at the same 
time to divert the latter’s attention from 
him, I began to praise the staple manu- 
facture of the hotel. 

“ Why, yes, sir,” said he, “ I believe 
we are pretty famous for dressing turtle ; 
and a finer than you are now eating 
never was landed at the Quay. We 
dressed it for the wedding at Alderman 
Rennell’s ; but the young lady, it seems, 
was taken ill, and the marriage is put 
off.” 

The spoon dropt from Nugent’s 
hand, and he nearly dropped after it. 
** Wine! wine! immediately!” I ex- 
claimed, to get rid of the waiter; and 
on lifting the poor injured husband up, 
began to fear he was beyond the reach 
of restoratives. 

The man returned, and officiously 
proflered assistance; but it was no 
case I knew for witnesses; and, order- 
ing lights and a bed directly, I had him 
carried up stairs before I even attempted 


to bring him back to consciousness and 
misery. 
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When by dint of strong stimulants 
I had succeeded, I said to him as 
calmly — but, God knows! compas- 
sionately —as I could, “‘ There is some 
mystery under all this which time and 
inquiry will unravel. Promise me to 
await the result of both, before aban- 
doning yourself to natural, but perhaps 
most unworthy, suspicions.  Provi- 
dence, which still protects, has not 
sent you home thus critically without 
some merciful design. All I trust will 
yet go well.” 

“ My Mary faithless! my Mary 
faithless !— would she or I had died !” 
were the disjointed exclamations wrung 
by agony from one who, a few short 
hours before, when fearing for her life, 
talked with fancied resignation of all 
evils beside. Poor human nature! 
how powerless against misfortune is 
thy unassisted strength ! 

I called in, however, and I trust not 
altogether unsuccessfully, mightier aid ; 
and left the rescued survivor of ship- 
wreck resigned, if not content, to trust 
the vessel of his earthly hopes to the 
same Omnipotent Guardian, 

It was to set out on the most delicate 
and most singular of missions—to seek, 
as the only clue to the mysterious con- 
duct of Mary, an interview with herself. 

I did not impart my intention of 
going, if practicable, to the fountain- 
head, to poor Nugent. He would have 
overwhelmed me with frantic and con- 
tradictory messages; and the very 
thoughts of the meeting would have 
placed him, while it lasted, on a rack 
of conjecture and suspense. Besides, 
Ihad too much consideration for Mary's 
feelings and delicate health, to rush at 
once into her presence, even were im- 
mediate admission to it probable. As- 
suring Nugent that no effort on my 
part should be wanting to elicit the 
truth, I obtained from him, as the like- 
liest step towards it, the address of an 
aunt of his wife’s, who, though family 
differences had alienated her from her 
brother-in-law, had always shewn a 
desire to cultivate, if permitted, friend- 
ly relations with her niece. ‘“ She is a 
worthy, motherly woman,” sighed the 
poor, bewildered husband, “ and Mary 
may in her need have thrown herself 
on her good will. If so, she may be 
able to throw light on what force or 
craft can alone have brought about.” 

To the residence of this lady I was 
guided ; and after ascertaining from the 
elderly maid who opened the door, 
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that “ Miss Rennell” (for so I remem- 
bered in time to call her) visited often 
at the house, I proceeded with increased 
hope of elucidation up stairs. 

{ sent in my name; but as it could 
convey no possible information to the 
mild, gentle widow who sat before me, 
I hastened to inform her, as well as 
almost youthful trepidation would per- 
mit, that I came, deputed by an early 
friend, to make particular inquiries after 
the health and welfare of her niece. 

“ Miss Rennell, do you mean, sir?” 
said the good lady, with just enough 
of peculiarity in her tone to convince 
me that another name was more fami- 
liar to her mind, if not to her lips. 
She knows, thought I—that is a great 
step gained. 

“* My niece,” continued she, avoid- 
ing a repetition of the maiden designa- 
tion, “is but poorly in health and 
spirits, which her father’s declining 
state in both renders but too natural. 
May I ask what friend of youth takes 
so kindly an interest in my drooping 
Mary? She has but few, poor thing! 
though none deserves them better.” 

“ Madam,” said I, “* if she deserves 
friends, something tells me you are 
worthy ofconfidence. Can you imagine 
a wanderer on the face of this wide 
earth—a friend, not of her own sex — 
to whom the name and thought of 
Mary Rennell are dearer than the vital 
air which, by a special mercy of Pro- 
vidence, he yet breathes ?” 

“ Good God, sir!” exclaimed she, 
surprised out of all attempts to dis- 
semble—‘ you don’t mean Maurice 
Nugent ?” 

“I do,” said I; “and to you I may 
tell what it would perbaps kill Aer thus 
abruptly to hear,—that Maurice Nugent 
is alive, and in Bristol.” 

“ God be thanked for it!” gasped 
the good woman, “ and that, since in 
Bristol, he did not come too late! 
He comes in time to save Mary, but it 
will be at the expense of her father’s 
ruin,” 

“Do explain, for Heaven’s sake,” 
said I, “ and especially that point, so 
Staggering to myself (for I durst not 
tell it to Maurice), of her retaining her 
maiden name.” 

“Sir,” said Mrs. A , “I believe, 
from your warm interest in poor Nugent, 
there need be no secrets between us. 
Tell me first only how he was mira- 
culously preserved. Was he not lost, 
as Mary too well knew! in a voyage 
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from Swansea to Limerick—at least 
the vessel had never been heard of 
there when we wrote—and then poor 
Mary gave up hope at last.” 

I told her in two words the history 
of Nugent’s preservation, his voyage to 
the East Indies, and wonderful return 
to claim his darling bride. ‘ Tell me 
in return,” said I, breathlessly, ‘‘ how 
came she not to take his name, in death 
at least, if not in life?” 

“ Sir,” said the poor woman, weep- 
ing at the bare thought of all the 
suffering she had witnessed, ‘‘ if Mary 
could have eased her widowed heart 
at once, by owning her marriage, and 
glorying in the choice she never one 
moment repented of, her cup of afflic- 
tion, though full, would have wanted 
half its bitterness. But she had a father 
to study, and one who, as if to force 
her to do so more than ever, came back 
from a business excursion, ill in health, 
depressed in spirits, and kinder, far 
kinder than ever, since she played at 
his knee, he had been to her before. 
Ere the result of Nugent’s voyage could 
be known, he again left Bristol on 
urgent affairs in London; and Mary, 
though she had her private reasons to 
account for a few days’ delay, had both 
the natural misgivings of a fond heart, 
and the inuendoes of a rash world as to 
her husband’s fidelity to his employer, 
to bear up against. These last she 
knew would be triumphantly answered. 
But when no letter came from Limerick 
day after day, while reports of terrible 
gales filled every mouth on our quays, 
I think the suspense she endured would 
have atoned for any transgression. At 
length she wrote—yes, she herself— 
for she had none to do it for her—I 
was not then, though her aunt, even 
an acquaintance —to Limerick for tid- 
ings of the vessel; and not daring to 
have the answer directed to herself, 
desired it to be addressed to me. 

“ No sooner was this step taken, 
than, foreseeing but too truly the pro- 
bable effects of an unfavourable answer, 
the poor timid girl of eighteen threw 
herself on the only female bosom on 
which she had a natural and, God 
knows! welcome claim. She came 
to me and told me all—besought my 
maternal aid and counsel—promised 
to be guided by my advice; and it 
was in this house, sir, that, availing 
herself of her father’s renewed absence 
to pay me a stolen visit (at which 
sympathising friends not only con- 
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nived, but rejoiced), she received the 
fatal letter which at once ended, to all 
human appearance, her earthly con- 
nexion with Maurice Nugent, and 
blasted, as she had too surely foreseen, 
all hopes of an offspring, for whose 
sake she might,and undoubtedly would, 
have braved the displeasure— nay, per- 
haps, brought down to the grave the 
grey hairs, of her absent father. 

** But for whom was she to do either 
now? as I often asked, when, after a 
long and tedious illness, with the na- 
tural devotion of a widowed heart, she 
took up the pen to write her confession 
to her father; to whom I had in the 
meantime made overtures (which in 
the softened state of his feelings he 
readily accepted) to carry Mary for 
change of scene to the country —as- 
signing, without unnecessary disguise, 
the shock she had felt on the untimely 
death of the companion of her youth 
(the true version of whose fate the 
vindication of his memory made her 
insist on my revealing) as the cause of 
the wreck of her health and spirits. 

“This, by one who had more than 
suspected her attachment, was well 
understood ; nor did even that reckless 
world, ever so ready to censure the 
most innocent actions, wonder at, or 
blame, a sorrow so natural among 
young creatures brought up together: 
its extent, her absence with me veiled 
from eyes which that might indeed 
have awakened to suspicion. Had her 
father witnessed the tenth part of it, he 
must have guessed or extorted the 
truth ; but circumstances kept them 
asunder till the day for confession, and 
perhaps the strength borrowed from 
despair to brave it, had gone by. Why, 
as I could not help urging on her, 
should she gratuitously hurt her father’s 
feelings, or diminish his confidence, by 
owning she had disregarded the one 
and deceived the other? In the for- 
mer argument her filial duty acqui- 
esced, but the other seemed to her to 
demand not only confession but the 
most abject humiliation. 

“«* My father may be allowed to 
think, for his own happiness, that I 
love him better than, alas! I once 
shewed ; but that he should trust me 
is more than I can bear! I should be 
happier — that is less miserable —if he 
knew all.’ 

“I believe it, Mary,” said I, “ but 
he would be far less so, in his old, and, 
I fear, not prosperous, days; and 
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would you wish him to think ill of one 
whom he now misses and laments al- 
most as a son, but would spurn as his 
daughter’s seducer from the path of 
duty ?” 

“ With this argument, and this only, 
I prevailed in sealing her lips. Her 
father came back at length, after many 
months (changed as I said in all re- 
spects), from a long commercial tour, 
—shed an unwonted tear (balm to 
poor Mary’s heart) at sight of Nugent's 
empty place at his board, pronounced 
a heartfelt blessing on his memory, 
nay, even approved of Mary’s tacitly- 
claimed permission to mourn for him 
as for a long-valued companion and 
friend. This was a great point gained ; 
for one dreadful, though perhaps some 
may think trifling, aggravation of her 
pain in dissembling, was being denied 
the outward tribute of weeds to a hus- 
band’s memory ; and she got me, sir, 
(it will please poor Maurice to hear it), 
to order her a suit from a distant part 
of the country, and let her wear them 
when she came to see me at Weston, 
which she did as often as her father 
could spare her. Before a hateful re- 
turn to colours must have become una- 
voidable, or have made confession so, 
a brother of her father’s, a rich unmar- 
ried nabob at Cheltenham, died ; and 
as if for him Mary could mourn out- 
wardly for one far dearer. But she 
had soon cause to do so doubly ; for 
her father, who though never on parti- 
cularly cordial terms with his brother, 
concluded himself his undoubted heir, 
was not even mentioned in the will; 
and a vast fortune was squandered 
upon a worthless housekeeper and de- 
signing distant relations. 

From this blow Mr. Rennell never 
recovered ; and while the fraternal un- 
kindness of his brother gave ample 
a for his outward dejection, to 

is daughter he then first confessed, 
that on this large inheritance alone his 
tottering credit had for long been sup- 
ported, and that a few months miglit 
bring on an exposure of the precarious, 
nay perilous, state of his affairs, and 
bankruptcy be the probable conse- 
quence. 

“This disclosure was made to Mary 
with floods of those tears of age so 
hard to wring and to witness, especially 
in a parent. It was not the loss of 
riches, poor man! that so terribly un- 
cman he the mortification to his 
pride, at all times his besetting sin, and 
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which Mary had dreaded much more 
than his avarice, as a bar to her hum- 
ble marriage. She could now thank 
God that this humiliation had not 
been added to her father’s bitter cup ; 
and while she strove to keep him up 
under worldly mortification by higher 
comforts, she felt how incumbent the 
same heavenly teaching made it on her 
to do the utmost in lightening the 
burden. 

“ You must not wonder, then, sir, 
nor must even Maurice wonder and 
blame her, that she listened (though 
she shuddered as she did so) to hints 
from her father about the renewal of 
the marriage, which her absence and 
his had put a temporary stop to, be- 
tween her and the wealthiest man in 
Bristol, Mr. Faulkner. Mary flat- 
tered herself that suspicions (now 
alive in the commercial world) of her 
father’s declining circumstances would 
disgust Mr. Faulkner with the con- 
nexion; but they had an exactly op- 
posite effect ; and when he came for- 
ward again with hints of pecuniary 
support far beyond any other man’s 
power to bestow, old Rennell, it may 
be believed, clung to him as a drown- 
ing man to the hand that can alone 
save him. 

“ Mary again recoiled as from an 
adder; but her health was fast giving 
way under the bare apprehension ; 
and the thoughts of dying (if she had 
not lived) in the path of duty, and 
going the sooner (as she often said) to 
Maurice, made the idea of a few short 
months of marriage with a man old 
enough to be her father, and with 
something of the kindly manners of 
one, less horrible than it would have 
appeared had life seemed likely to be 
prolonged. 

“ One thing alone she was determined 
on,— that Mr. Faulkner should learn, 
and by her means, that it was one wi- 
dowed in person and mind he was de- 
sirous to call his own; and I daresay 
hope whispered that this confession 
(which was made through me, unknown 
of course to her father) would induce 
the old man, who was as proud as 
Mr. Rennell, though in another way, 
to withdraw his suit. 

“ Again, poor thing! she had mis- 
calculated. So far from thinking the 
worse of her for all she had gone 
through, he said to me-—— and be sure 
you tell his very words to Nugent— 
that, whereas, before he loved and 


respected her as the first of women, 
the moral martyrdom she had endured 
so nobly for her father’s sake made 
him ready to worship her as a saint. 

‘* He was an Irishman (like poor 
Maurice), and had been bred a Catho- 
lic, which will account for so fanciful 
a flight; but, fanciful as it was, it 
could hardly go beyond the truth and 
Mary’s deserts. 

“ When this last hope failed her, sir, 
and death would not come to her aid, 
—while her father spoke and looked as 
if thoughts of death and he were get- 
ting frightfully familiar,— Mary made 
up her mind, when the sad year of 
widowhood (known only to herself and 
me) should be over, to lay down the 
small remnant of her life as an atone- 
ment—a deserved one she felt it—for 
the error of her youth. 

“ Could a daughter, sir, not made of 
adamant, have done otherwise? or 
was she, after causing (as she always 
felt his rash voyage was made on her 
account) the loss of her husband, to 
add to her remorse the possible suicide 
of the parent she refused to rescue ? 
Maurice, [ am sure, will say she could 
not; and, thankful as we are, and 
must ever be, that nature sunk as the 
fatal day approached, and granted 
Mary a blessed respite, and saved her 
from a crime when she would have 
thought herself performing a duty,— 
what is to become of old Rennell, or 
how the discovery, so long delayed, is 
now to be made to him, passes my 
powers of anticipation.” 

*¢ It must be made, in the first in- 
stance, to the parties most interested,” 
said I,—“ his daughter and her in- 
tended bridegroom. Could you not 
invite Mrs. Nugent hither? Without 
having seen her, I scarce dare return 
to Maurice, and he must have thought 
my absence an age already.” 

‘¢ Mary is far too unwell, I fear, to 
leave home, sir, though well enough 
perhaps to receive a visit from me. I 
am sorry to deprive you of the pleasure 
of giving her the blessed tidings; but 
you would be sorrier still that she 
should waste a moment longer in igno- 
rance ofthem. I'll go and break them 
to her—God knows! it must be gra- 
dually —this very moment !” 

“ And I, after putting Nugent’s 
mind as much at rest as may be, by 
the heads of what you have so feel- 
ingly told me, have a strange mind to 
go myself to announce his disappoint- 
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ment to old Mr. Faulkner. Perhaps I 
might interest him better than any 
one else in his innocent rival, and get 
him, for Mary’s sake, still to bolster 
up her poor father’s credit, for the 
short time he has yet to live. What 
think you? Have I any chance ?” 

“ Why the old man’s doating fond- 
ness for Mary may take such an unex- 
pected turn ; and he is a countryman 
of poor Nugent’s, and one Irishman’s 
heart generally warms to another.” 

*¢ An Irishman! So you said before, 
Iremember. Well! there can be no 
harm in trying!” 

I flew to the hotel, and found means 
in a few words to convince Maurice 
(who had been fifty times on his legs to 
follow me to Mrs. A ’s,and whom 
the fear of killing Mary outright alone 
restrained from doing so) that his poor 
wife had, under the rose, been more 
devotedly faithful to his memory, and 
harrowed by his untimely loss, than if 
the most pompous display of widowed 
grief had attested her sorrows to the 
world. I besought him, till a personal 
interview next day should be practica- 
ble, to write two lines of comfort to 
Mary, to the care of her kind and 
trustworthy aunt; and then, for her 
sake and his own, endeavour to borrow 
strength from repose for the arduous 
events of the morrow. 

I saw his billet written, with an un- 
steadiness and illegibility love alone 
could have deciphered, and blotted 
with tears joy alone could have drawn 
forth ; and having despatched it myself 
to the widow’s, with directions to for- 
ward it after her (if still there) to old 
Rennell’s, I sat out, like an arrant 
Quixote as I was, in quest of fresh ad- 
ventures, to the house of the super- 
seded bridegroom. 

Why I embarked with such alacrity 
on an office most men would have gone 
miles out of their way to avoid, can 
only perhaps be explained by the 
event. Ifthere is such a thing as se- 
cond sight on the south side of the 
Tweed, I was surely (for that night 
only) its unconscious possessor! 

It was not till I had knocked at the 
door of a handsome house in Clifton 
that I bethought me how the deuce I 
was to open my negotiation. To dash 
at once into the measure of forbidding 
the banns of an utter stranger, was ob- 
viously as impossible as impolitic ; and 
I was in the room with him before any 
thing else would come into my mind. 
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As a minor evil, I resolved to sound 
him about Nugent; not aware that, 
having been for some years retired 
from business at Clifton, and only an 
occasional visitor at Mr. Rennell’s, 
the young man’s person and history 
(instead of being familiar, as I con- 
cluded) were only imperfectly known 
to him from his connexion with 
Mary, and the recent avowal of her 
marriage. 

“ Pray, sir,” said I, encouraged by 
the frank bland manners of the old 
Hibernian (though his presumption in 
thinking of Mary Rennell did, when I 
saw him, seem great indeed) * were 
you acquainted with poor Mr. Mau- 
rice Nugent, late a clerk in a com- 


“mercial house in Bristol? a country- 


man of your own, by the way, I be- 
lieve, which I hope will excuse this 
intrusion.” 

“ Nugent!” said he, with a sudden 
start, as if the ghost of his drowned 
rival had stood in person before him ; 
the young man, do you mean, who was 
lost this time last year, in a business 
trip for Rennell’s house, to recover 
money at Swansea ?” 

“ The same, sir; but circumstances 
known to few but myself lead me to 
conclude he was not lost between 
Bristol and Swansea, but on a voyage 
to Limerick, to establish rights which 
I (fondly perhaps) flattered myself 
you, as a countryman, might be able 
to throw a light on.” 

“ Limerick, did you say?” repeated 
the old man, thoughtfully ; ** could he 
be related, I wonder, to the rich Nu- 
gent of Ballinavoyle? But what con- 
sequence is the inquiry now, sir,” 
added he, interrupting himself, “ since 
the poor fellow (and here a deep sigh 
from a generous rival encouraged me 
in my enterprise) has long since met 
with a watery grave?” 

“ That is by no means so certain, 
sir,” replied 1; “ it is said, though with 
little appearance of probability, that he 
has been seen, since his shipwreck, in 
the East Indies.” 

The old man shook like an aspen- 
leaf; grew first red and then pale— 
and from these symptoms (misplaced 
as they might seem at his age) of the 
genuineness of his affection, I ventured 
to augur favourably of its possible dis- 
interestedness. To ascertain this It 
was necessary to probe him farther. 

‘‘ There was a talk, sir, I believe, of 
an attachment between the young man 
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and his master’s daughter, the beauti- 
ful Miss Rennell.” 

« Miss Rennell, sir, is on the eve of 
being my wife,” said the old gentle- 
man, with a sternness calculated, as he 
thought, to repress an unworthy ru- 
mour on a stranger’s lips. 

“ Miss Rennell can never be your 
wife, sir,” said I, softening by all pos- 
sible deference of manner the astound- 
ing announcement; “ and you may 
bless God for preventing your uncon- 
scious invasion of another’s dearest 
rights! Maurice Nugent is alive and 
well, and travelled with me this day 
to Bristol.”’ 

A burst of emotion, such as age but 
seldom affords fuel for, attested the 
violence of the shock I half grieved 
to have given the honest-hearted old 
Irishman. Gratitude for escape from 
crime and misery, however, soon pre- 
dominated ; and with it soared, ere 
long, above the sordid elements of 
selfishness, participation in the ex- 
quisite felicity of Mary, and interest 
(the interest of one who felt he had 
much to atone) in the prosperity and 
welfare of her well-nigh injured hus- 
band. Not only did Mr. Faulkner, 
before I left him, spontaneously pro- 
mise that his wealth should buy old 
Rennell’s consent to his daughter’s 
happinesss, but something told me, 
more infallible than words, that in 
losing a bridegroom the dear girl had 
gained the affection, and, in all pro- 
bability, the future inheritance, of a 
second parent. 

In the mean time, he engaged to 
write to a correspondent in Limerick, 
inclosing the cabalistic epistle of Kit 
Rooney ; which the old man said he 
would come and claim in person, as a 
token of forgiveness, from one who, I 
assured him, would bear him no ill- 
will for having seen, like himself, an 
angel in Mary. 

I returned with a light heart from 
my triumphant mission to the hotel. 

Unobserved by any one, I walked 
Straight to the parlour, which I ex- 
pected to find dark and unoccupied. 
The sound of cheerful voices made me 
draw back on the threshold, apprehen- 
Sive of mistake; but, certain of my 
door, I pushed it open, and beheld 
round a fireside (oh, how different from 
the sad one we had watched by not 
twenty-four hours before!) Maurice 
Nugent, his Mary, and her too-indul- 
gent aunt, who (taking advantage of 
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her father’s absence on board a West 
Indiaman in the river) had yielded to 
her entreaties, and brought her, invalid 
as she was, to look once more upon her 
lost husband, and feel all her sufferings 
and sacrifices repaid ! 

And truly might he too forget ship- 
wreck, and exile, and suspense, in such 
a presence ! for my old heart so warmed 
to the thing (all faded as it seemed) of 
life and loveliness before me, that 
when I saw her again folded in her 
Maurice’s arms, I fairly pitied old 
Faulkner, and felt all the extent of his 
generous sacrifice. 

There wanted but the knowledge of 
its details to make their felicity com- 
plete, by insuring the comfort and ac- 
quiescence of the father, from the 
thought of whose disappointment and 
exposure Mary (even at the resusci- 
tated husband’s side) had dutifully 
shrunk. 

“ You will work for him, Maurice,” 
said she, ‘¢ as you never worked before, 
and put all in order, as he often says it 
has never been since the day he lost 
his right hand! Mr. Faulkner, God 
bless him ! will keep him afloat as long 
as he lives; and when he is gone we 
shall want nothing to make us happy 
in each other but his blessing; and 
that will be ours now, Maurice, as it 
never was before, and we shall never 
part more,— no, not (as my kind aunt 
has been warning me this hour we 
must do now) for a single day of the 
lives we have both had so mercifully 
preserved. God bless you, dear Nu- 
gent! I leave you in good hands; for 
my sake and that good gentleman’s, [ 
hope you will try and rest. Remember 
we have a trying day to go through to- 
morrow with my dear father, and we 
are neither of us strong,” said the 
sweet girl, whose very beautiful flush 
shewed how unequal she was to ex- 
citement ; ‘¢ so, once more, good night, 
my own Maurice!” 

Carefully muffled in cloaks, I in- 
sisted on seeing them safe to a coach, 
which I had observed in waiting a few 
doors from the house ; and after assur- 
ing Nugent, in answer to at least a 
dozeu questions, that 1 thought his 
Mary all or more than he had repre- 
sented her, I succeeded in getting him 
fairly to bed. 

Next night, at the same hour, I 
was, somehow or other, an inmate of 
Alderman Rennell’s house. Maurice 
was sitting, after supper, in his old 
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place, as if he had never stirred from it. 
Mary, with one hand in her father’s, 
and another in her husband’s (looking, 
though pale, five years younger than 
the day before), sat between them like 
a mediating angel; and the old man’s 
looks, fondly rivetted on the features he 
had traced from youth to manhood, 
seemed to say, in the expressive lan- 
guage of Scripture, “this my son 
was dead and is alive—was lost and is 
found !” 

Mr. Faulkner proved himself worthy 
to witness and share such happiness. 
By a judicious application of more than 
mere credit, he raised from the wrecks 
of old Rennell’s house a new firm, of 
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which he and Maurice have long been 
flourishing partners. Fear of exposure 
by Kit Rooney drove Lawyer Toole to 
a compromise, which enabled Nugent 
to come in an independent man, on a 
large share of the Ballinavoyle thou- 
sands. Old Rennell is gathered in 
peace to his fathers; and Mary has a 
boy and girl,— the one named Faulk- 
ner (after the head of the house of 
course), the other Jane, in honour of 
the kind aunt who took her mother to 
her bosom in her day of adversity, and 
whose own widowed heart the sight of 
her niece’s wedded happiness has re- 
conciled to life. 


MARES -NESTS 
FOUND BY THE MATERIALISTS, THE OWENITES, AND THE CRANIOLOGISTS. 


A mare’s nest! a mare’s nest! Who- 
soever may be desirous of making dis- 
covery of such, let him consult the 
works enumerated at the foot of this 
page.* And first, Fearon on Mate- 
rialism !— the famous journeyer of five 
thousand miles through the eastern 
and western states of America; whom 
to cut up the Quarterly Review de- 
lighted in about the year 1818, and 
Cobbett to shew up in his Register of 
the same period. Since that time this 
gentleman seems to have seated him- 
self comfortably enough in England, 
with one Thompson, as partner in a 
gin-palace on Holborn Hill. Dealing 
in spirits, one would have thought it 
his peculiar business to recommend the 
consumption of all things so qualified ; 
but either, like his quondam partner, he 
has made enough by the concern, and, 
intending to retire, feels little interest 
now in their sale—or conceiving re- 
morse for the souls and bodies he has 
been thereby the instrument of ruining, 
and therefore become desirous to disbe- 
lieve the existence of either—he here 
writes a book denying, in the first place, 
the existence of spirit at all, and, in the 
second, that of body at all. Such a 
work we should certainly not have 
deemed worthy of the exercise of that 
metaphysical acumen for which we are 


so celebrated, had not the Times jour- 
nal thought fit to devote its close co- 
lumns to the discussion of its merits. 
This circumstance, however, has made 
the argument of the book so widely 
known, that some notice seems neces- 
sary by reviewers like ourselves, who 
do duty honestly and fearlessly, and 
profess ability to deal with works of 
this class, of which other critics have 
no notion. 

We wonder that this same won- 
derous Fearon — this infidel high priest 
of a Spirit Temple—this disbeliever in 
the dispensation by which he lives, 
and procures the means of living —we 
wonder, we say, that he never fell on dear 
old Coleridge’s analogy, so germane 
at once to his trade and his theme 
—between the spirit which he denies, 
with the spirit which he sells. ‘‘ Here 
again,” says this divine Scald and Sage, 
‘« here again the reader may exemplify 
the great advantages to be obtained 
from the habit of tracing the proper 
meaning and history of Words. We 
need only recollect the common and 
idiomatic phrases in which the word 
‘spirit’ occurs in a physical or mate- 
rial sense (ex. gr. fruit has lost its 
_ and flavour), to be convinced 
that its property is to improve, enliven, 
actuate some other thing, not to be or 
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constitute a thing in its own name. 
The enthusiast may find one exception 
in this, where the material itself is 
called spirit. And when he calls to 
mind how this spirit acts when taken 
alone by the unhappy persons, who in 
their first exultation will boast that it 
is Meat, Drink, Fire, and Clothing, to 
them, all in one—when he reflects 
that its properties are to inflame, 
intoxicate, madden, with exhaustion, 
lethargy, and atrophy for the sequels 
—well for him, if in some lucid in- 
terval he should fairly put the ques- 
tion to his own mind, lowe far this is 
analogous to his own case, and whether 
the Exception does not confirm the 
Rule. The letter without the spirit 
killeth; but does it follow that the 
spirit is to kill the letter? To kill 
that which it is its appropriate office 
to enliven.”— Aphorism VI. on Spi- 
ritual Religion. 

Had Mr. Fearon read this with an 
understanding heart, he would have 
found in these few words most of the 
remarks with which, as the Times says, 
he has perplexed this question—(we 
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should rather say, es yen himself )— 
wholly anticipated and precluded. As 
it is, however, his hundred or two pages 
of nonsense must be gone through, 
that others may not be perplexed. 
This duty, we are told, is expected at 
our hand. We shrink not—we dare 
not shrink— from the task. 

The task is one beset with difficulty, 
nevertheless — not so much on account 
of the subject, as the present state 
of thinking minds on the subject— 
consisting,aswe affirm on the authority 
of the great philosopher already named, 
“of men ostensibly of the most dis- 
similar creeds, regular church divines, 
voted orthodox by a great majority of 
suffrages, and the so-called Freethink- 
ing Christians and Unitarian Divines.” 
We have, however, in such articles as 
the Bridgewater Treatises, and Turner’s 
Sacred History of the World, steered 
safely through these shelves and quick- 
sands hitherto, and doubt not the power 
and accuracy of the compass in which 
we trust to guide and guard us on our 
perilous way to the desired haven. 
So, reader! — 


‘* So shalt thou instant reach the realm assign’d, 
In wondrous ships self-moved, instinct with mind ; 
No helm secures their course, no pilot guides ; 
Like man intelligent, they plough the tides, 
Conscious of every coast and every bay 
That lies beneath the sun’s all-seeing ray. 
Though clouds and darkness veil the encumber'd sky, 
Fearless through tempests and through clouds they fly ; 
Though tempests rage, though rolls the swelling main, 
The seas may roll, the tempests rage in vain. 
Even the stern god that o’er the waves presides, 
Safe as they pass, and safe repass, the tides, 
With fury burns ; while careless they convey 
Promiscuous every guest to every bay.” — Odyssey, book 6. 


No orthodox church divine is Mr. 
Fearon, though Priest of a Spirit Tem- 
ple—nor professed Unitarian, we be- 
lieve, though denying the miraculous 
conception (p. 138)— but a “ so-called 
Freethinking” Christian. A Christian, 
though a Materialist! Our widely 
circulated diurnal contemporary gives 
credit to Mr. Fearon for his professed 
belief in the Testaments, Old and New, 
and seems to think that his reverence 
for the sacred documents entitles him 
to respect. Be it so—equal credit 
would we give him for his assumption 
ofFreethinking. But are his thoughts 
free? Can the thoughts of a Mate- 
nialist be free? Never was claim more 
absurdly advanced for Freedom of 
Thought than by this class of reasoners. 
Reasoners! There is no Reason with- 


out Freedom ; and with their demand 
for freethinking must that of their rea- 
soning fall to the ground. Such men 
cannot be free on their own shewing, 
bound in by the chains and the 
dungeon of philosophical Necessity. 
Within such limits Reason never enters 
—her region is beyond the “ flaming 
bounds of place and time ;” there sitteth 
she amidst 


«« The living throne, the sapphire blaze, 
Where angels tremble while they gaze !” 


But in her presence never trembled the 
poor materialist—for thereof he was 
never rightly conscious. Were he, his 
vision would have been too weak to 
endure the overwhelming effulgence ; 
for no eagle is he with orbs formed for 
sun-gazing —scarcely for star-gazing— 
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nay, the reflected light of the moon is 
too much for his feeble peepers. Were 
he ever, like a small wren, to be borne 
on the broad back of the Bird of Jove 
up to the heavenliest seat where god- 
like Reason manifests her divinity, 
the fate of the Bard of Paradise had 
been assuredly his. Milton’s gaze was 
indeed strong ; yet he inclined to the 
material theory—-and what was the 
consequence ? 


“He saw— but, blasted with excess of 
light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night.’ 


What hope is there, then—can there. 
be—for a Fearon, if even a Milton 
was blinded? Nevertheless, we will 
endeavour, on our mighty, and high, 
and far-soaring wings—(for we are the 
Bird of Jove !)—to convey him up to 
the Holy, the Holier, and the Holiest 
—happy, too happy, to risk quench- 
ing his mental orbs—the eyes which 
now offend him, and should therefore 
be plucked out—so that we may be 
the means of saving his soul alive ! 

The benefits we shall thus confer 
will, we doubt not, extend far beyond 
the immediate object. For it is a truth, 
that, either practically or speculatively, 
ONLY NOT ALL ARE MATERIALIsTS !—- 
only not all are materialists, in spite of 
the dynamic spirit in which the physical 
sciences have been of late years studied. 
That the “dogmatism of the corpus- 
cular school” has received a ‘ mortal 
blow,” though not yet dead, from that 
increasing spirit, we believe with our 
inspired teacher, by whom our own 
reflections have been so often aided. 
With him also we believe, that except 
a few individuals, and those for the 
most part of a single sect, every one 
who calls himself a Christian holds 
himself to have a Soul as well as a 
Body. He distinguishes Mind from 
Matter—the Subject of his Conscious- 
ness from the Objects of the same. 
The former is his Mrnp: and he says 
it is immaterial. Notwithstanding all 
this, however, and though Subject and 
Substance are words of kindred roots, 
nay, little less than equivalent terms, 
yet nevertheless it is exclusively to 
sensible Onsects, to Bodies, to modi- 
fications of Matter, that he habitually 
attaches the attributes of reality, of 
substance. ‘ Real and Tangible,” 
says the Master, “ Substantial and 
Material, are Synonymes for him. He 
never, indeed, asks himself what he 
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means by Minp. But if he did, and 
tasked himself to return an honest 
answer —as to what, at least, he had 
hitherto meant by it——he would find 
that he had described it by negatives, 
as the opposite of bodies—evz.gr. as a 
somewhat opposed to solidity, to visi- 
bility, &c.; as if you could abstract 
the capacity of a vessel, and conceive 
of it as somewhat by itself, and then 
give to the emptiness the properties of 
containing, holding, being entered, and 
so forth. In short, though the proposi- 
tion would be angrily denied in words, 
yet, in fact, he thinks of his mind asa 
property, or accident, of a something 
else, that he calls a soul or spirit; 
though the very same difficulties must 
recur the moment he should attempt 
to establish the difference. For either 
this soul or spirit is nothing but a 
thinner body, a finer Mass of Matter, 
or the attribute of Self-subsistency 
vanishes from the soul on the same 
grounds on which it is refused to the 
mind.” 

Of course it does, and such are the 
inconsistencies into which men igno- 
rant of transcendental truths — men 
whom the Truth has not yet made free 
—are liable to fall in speculating on 
these subjects. Mr. Fearon, therefore, 
has only discovered certain mares’ 
nests in tracing the history of immate- 
rialism, when he finds all his author- 
ities, ancient and modern, at cross 
purposes and irreconcileable with each 
other. Indian, Chaldean and Egyp- 
tian, Persian and Chinese, sought for 
Truth through a labyrinth of error. 
Stoics were at fault, and sages wanted 
faith. Democritus and Xenophon, 
Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, and Aris- 
totle, agreed to differ. Granted. Did 
they not also, Master Fearon, differ to 
agree? Verily, they all agreed in THE 
IDEA, they differed only in THE EXPRES- 
ston. The Worp had not yet taber- 
nacled amongst men—they had not yet 
beheld his glory—the glory as of the 
Only Begotten. Now is He in the 
world—the world that was made by 
Him; yet the world knows Him not. 
Neither is He known by Mr. Fearon— 
for when the light shineth in darkness 
the darkness compreheudeth it not. 

The fathers, and in particular Ter- 
tullian and Origen; Digby, Watts, 
Bacon, Hartley, Price, Locke, with 
Rennell, and Priestley, are next passed 
in review by Mr. Fearon—and having 
done so, he commits the absurdity bim- 
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self of reducing the soul arbitrarily to 
the condition of an Object, and asks, 
“ Where is the point at which the spi- 
ritual immortal being is discovered to 
be necessary? Is it at the first pro- 
duction of the egg, or at the moment 
of its departure from the shell? If at 
the former, how many ‘ immortal souls’ 
have they waylaid at their breakfast- 
tables since they were appointed to 
suppress ‘ dangerous errors?’ Ifat the 
latter, what gives life to the sluggish, 
inert, ‘medullary’ niatter, previous to 
the breaking of the shell? And in re- 
gard to man, where is the spirit ren- 
dered indispensable? Is it in the 
sensibility of a nerve, the voluntary 
movement of a limb,—from thence to 
the extinction of any one faculty of the 
mind? When and where was this 
spirit created? Where was its resi- 
dence before the formation of the body 
to which it gives life and thought? At 
what period, and how did it enter into 
and animate the body? Does it grow 
with the body’s growth and strengthen 
with its strength? or is it unprogres- 
sive in its nature? How is it affected 
by sleep, by dreaming, by bodily 
sounds, by insanity, by swooning?” 
These questions, if to be asked at all, 
are to be answered, not by the immate- 
rialist, but by the materialist ; for they 
all imply certain points of time and 
place for the origin, progress, and exit 
of the soul, and in consequence that 
materiality which the immaterialist de- 
nies. The questions would run thus, 
if properly put: “ Granting the soul 
to be material, where is the point &c. 
Kc.,” to the end of the chapter. The 
materialist finding himself unable to 
give the requisite answer, his opponent 
would say, it is clear, from your inabi- 
lity to satisfy me upon these particulars, 
that the soul is no material thing—no 
object of sight or of touch; that to it, at 
any rate as far as your knowledge ex- 
tends, the categories of Where and 
When, of Quantity and of Quality, 
have no application. That it is no 
Accident related to a Substance, but 
the Substance, permanent and un- 
changing, to whichall the Accidents that 
begin and end in Time have reference 
and relation. And all the systems, 
however absurd, to which the writer 
refers in his historical sketch, fully tes- 
tify to the fact that the mind is so con- 
stituted as to make this reference to an 
eternal subject in all ages and countries. 
The Soul thus every where and always 
VOL. IX. NO, LIT. 
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testifies to her Self-subsistence, in right 
as it were of her own Immortality; 
and in this universal, no less than in an 
individual sense, proves herself to be 
All in every Part. 

The demolition which we have thus 
effected is complete. The reader will 
do well to reperuse the paragraphs 
preceding, that he may form a full con- 
ception of the fact, how the tables are 
turned once and for ever on all such 
questioners. 

Mare’s nest the second is,— that 
“ life and mind are dependent on or- 
ganisation.” We respect a man who 
mistakes the converse of a proposition 
for the proposition itself, because it 
was Paley’s error. Whatever was ex- 
pedient was right, according to him. 
There can be no doubt that whatever is 
Right is Expedient ; and so in process 
of argument Paley felt obliged to en- 
large the expedient into the right, in- 
clusive of the past, the present, and 
the future—earth, and heaven, and hell, 
before he could identify them. So, 
before organisation can be made the 
staple (ystwfwl) of life and mind, or- 
ganisation must be made inclusive of 
life and mind; for previous to organ- 
isation there must be something to be 
organised, call it what you please, life, 
or mind, or even matter,—for the name 
is nothing. “ The meaning, not the 
name we call.” And the whole con- 
sequently merges into an identical pro- 
position, either that life and mind are 
dependent on life and mind, or organ- 
isation is dependent on organisation. 
Very pretty this, and a discovery 
which ought to immortalise the name 
of Fearon, if a thing so material were 
capable of immortality. 

Blind as a bat to the absurdity of 
which he has been guilty, our ma- 
terialist proceeds, like a hog upon a 
rope, blundering on, with quotation 
upon quotation ofauthorities having no 
earthly value, confounding Life with 
its Effects, and Subject with adherent 
Quality, and Instinct with Reason, and 
Brutes with Men, and Vegetables with 
Brutes, and Minerals with Vegetables, 
and All with Nothing, and Nothing 
with All—and all in most admired dis- 
order ; until at last, in his own estima- 
tion, he has achieved a perfect triumph ; 
then he begins to crow like Chanti- 
cleer in the morning air, so loud and 
long, like a bellman’s song; and hav- 
ing crowed to his heart’s delight, pro- 
pounds another series of questions to 
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the immaterialist, which he has no 
right to ask of any but a materialist, 
and which none but a materialist should 
be called upon to answer: ‘“ Why, 
and on what principle, matter divinely 
organised should be incapable of exer- 
cising the functions of animal life? 
Why an immaterial principle is not ne- 
cessary for the dog or the horse? Why, 
if conceded to these animals, it should 
be denied tothe mouse and the maggot?” 

In these questions all the assump- 
tions of the Immaterialist are mis- 
stated; nor is Mr. Fearon ignorant of 
this fact ; for, in referring to a certain 
review of Lawrence and Rennell, he 
quotes the following passage as an un- 
disguised statement of the doctrine of 
immaterialism : —‘** Wherever we see 
life we will at once admit the existence 
of an immaterial principle, whether in 
the European, the negro, or the oyster.” 
The immaterialist would therefore de- 
mand how, upon a mere material prin- 
ciple, the functions of life thus mani- 
fested were possible? What were 


matter without mind — without life ? 
Its very existence is, without such, in- 
conceivable, inasmuch as no sensation 
can exist but in a sentient being, and 
without such sensation no perception 


of aught material is generated. The 
materialist is called upon, therefore, to 
answer on his principles whence mat- 
ter is organised ; and whence its capa- 
city for exercising the functions not 
only of animal, but any life at all, 
vegetable or mineral? Not only is it 
necessary for the dog and the horse, 
the mouse and the rabbit, but to the 
very dead and insentient body, as an 
immediate object of sense. The 
grounds of the visibility and tangibi- 
bility of all Objects of Sense bear the 
same relation and similar proportion 
to the intelligible Object, 2. e. to the 
Object which we actually mean when 
we say, “* It is such or such a thing,” or, 
“ T have seen this or that,”—as the 
paper, ink, and differently combined 
Straight and curved lines of an edition 
of Homer bear to what we understand 
by the words, “ Iliad and Odyssey.” 
It is not to the combination but to the 
principle, the operating cause of the 
combination, that the philosopher has 
reference. We have, in a former num- 
ber, quoted Coleridge’s fine illustration 
of the eye; but the same inquisition 
that he suggests may be pursued with 
every other part of the body, whether 
integral or simply ingredient. “ Let,” 
w 
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exclaims he, “a Berzedius or a Hatchett 
be your interpreter, and demonstrate 
to you what it is that actually meets 
your senses; and when you have 
heard the scanty catalogue, ask your- 
self if these are indeed the living flesh 
—the blood of life? Or not far rather, 
—I speak of what, as a man of com- 
mon sense, you really do, not what, asa 
philosopher, you ought to believe,—is 
it not, I say, far rather the distinct and 
individualised Agency, that, by the 
given combinations, utters and be- 
speaks its Presence? Justly and with 
strictest propriety of language may | 
say speaks. It is to the coarseness of 
our Senses, or rather to the defect and 
limitation of our percipient faculty, 
that the visible object appears the same 
even for a moment. The characters 
which [ am now shaping on this paper 
abide. Not only the forms remain 
the same, but the particles of the co- 
louring stuff are fixed, and, for an in- 
definite period at least, remain the 
same. But the particles that consti- 


* tute the size, the visibility of an organic 


structure, are in perpetual flux. They 
are to the combining and constitutive 
Power as the pulses of air to the Voice 
of a Discourser, or of one who sings a 
roundelay. The same words may be 
repeated ; but in each second of time 
the articulated air hath passed away, 
and each act of articulation appropri- 
ates and gives momentary form to a 
new and other portion. As the column 
of blue smoke from a cottage chimney 
in the breathless Summer Noon, or the 
steadfast-seeming Cloud on the edge- 
point of a Hill in the driving air-cur- 
rent, which momently condensed and 
recomposed is the common phantom 
of a thousand successors ; such is the 
flesh which our bodily eyes transmit to 
us, which our Palates taste, which our 
Hands touch.” 

This our readers will feel to be 
equally beautiful and convincing ; but 
we know that we might as well sing 
psalms to a horse as repeat these 
splendid passages to Mr. Fearon. One 
word, however, we will add, not for 
his benefit, yet for our own. “ But 
perhaps,” continues the sage, “ the 
material particles possess this com- 
bining power by inherent reciprocal 
attractions, repulsions, and elective 
affinities, and are themselves the joint 
artists of their own combinations ? 
will not reply, though well I might, 
that this would be to solve one pro- 
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blem by another, and merely to shift 
the mystery. It will be sufficient to 
remind the thoughtful querist, that 
even herein consists the essential differ- 
ence, the contradistinction, ofan Organ 
from a Machine ; that not only the 
characteristic Shape is evolved from 
the invisible central power, but the 
material Mass itself is acquired by as- 
similation. The germinal power of 
the Plant transfuses the fixed air and 
the elementary Base of Water into 
Grass, or Leaves ; and on these the 
Organic Principle in the Ox or the 
Elephant exercises an Alchemy still 
more stupendous. As the unseen 
Agency weaves its magic eddies, the 
foliage becomes indifferently the Bone 
and its Marrow, the pulpy Brain or 
the solid Ivory. That what you see is 
blood, is flesh,—is itself the work, or, 
shall I say, the translucence, of the 
Invisible Energy, which soon sur- 
renders or abandons them to inferior 
Powers (for there is no pause nor chasm 
in the activities of nature), which re- 
peat a similar metamorphosis according 
to their kind. Turse ARE NO FAN- 
CIES, CONJECTURES, OR EVEN HYPO- 
THESES, BUT Facts; TO DENY WHICH 
IS IMPOSSIBLE, NOT TO REFLECT ON 
WHICH IS IGNOMINIOUS. And we 
need only reflect on them with a calm 
and silent spirit, to learn the utter 
emptiness and unmeaningness of the 
vaunted Mechanico-corpuscular Phi- 
losophy, with both its twins, Material- 
ism on the one hand, and Idealism, 
rightlier named Subjective Idolism, on 
the other: the one obtruding on usa 
World of Spectres and Apparitions, 
the other a mazy Dream.” 

We repeat, that Mr. Fearon will not 
understand a word of all this; he 
finds something more suited to his 
limited and stunted intellect in the dis- 
coveries of Spurzheim. Phrenology is 
now-a-days the stronghold of material- 
ism; and as it is so fully alluded to, not 
only in Mr. Fearon’s book, but in Mr. 
Stationer Morgan’s Hampden of the 
Nineteenth Century, and altogether 
forms the foundation of Mr. Levison’s 
scheme of “ Mental Culture,” a word 
or two on the subject may not be amiss 
here. 

It was, if we remember rightly, in 
March 1814 that Dr. Spurzheim first 
visited in Britain. During his stay he 
published in English The Physiogno- 
mical System of Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim. This work was reviewed in 
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the Quarterly, and the many non se- 
quiturs with which it abounded were 
properly exposed. The work, not- 
withstanding, made converts among 
the vain and frivolous sciolists, who 
affected to despise metaphysics, but to 
be attached to physical inquiries. Im- 
pressed with high views of the im- 
portance of phrenology, a few such 
“ individuals of the city of Edinburgh 
resolved to form themselves into a pri- 
vate society, for the purpose of culti- 
vating the science/// and communi- 
cating freely to each other their ex- 
perience and observations on the sub- 
ject.” It was formed Feb. 22, 1820. 
By the 28th of Nov. in the same year 
we are told that “ their numbers had 
been so much reinforced by new ac- 
cessions, that the society was, on that 
day, declared public, and the meeting 
transferred to an apartment in the col- 
lege.” The product of their labours 
they published in 1824, under the title 
of Transactions of the Phrenological 
Society,— a volume formed of fifteen 
essays, composed of papers contributed 
by certain of the members; seven 
were by Mr. George Combe; and the 
case of John Bellingham, the assassin 
of Mr. Perceval, was stated by Sir 
George Stewart Mackenzie, Bart. Both 
thesegentlemen had been before the pub- 
lic in separate woks upon the subject, 
and may be therefore considered as even 
then experienced hands. Nor must 
we omit to notice that the work con- 
tained, also, “* A View of some of Dr. 
Spurzleim’s Lectures, as delivered at 
Edinburgh in the winter of 1816,” by 
Dr. Poole; and ‘ Observations on 
Dr. Barclay’s Objections to Phreno- 
logy,” by Mr. Andrew Combe, in 
which Mr. Andrew Combe complains 
of Dr. Barclay, that the doctor endea- 
voured to shew, by argument, that the 
phrenological conclusions are incon- 
sistent, not with their own premises, 
but with certain preconceived notions 
of his own, altogether foreign to the 
question. He, therefore, in Mr. An- 
drew Combe’s conception, fought with 
a shadow; an opponent being, ac- 
cording to him, called upon by the 
dictates of sound logic to follow one of 
two courses,— either to disprove their 
alleged facts, by shewing that nature is 
in opposition to them, or to allow 
their assertions to be true, and to de- 
monstrate, by argument, that their con- 
clusions do not follow even from their 
own premises. 
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We shall meet the phrenologists on 
their own ground. We shall follow 
both courses ; and, in exercise of that 
charity which we deem indispensable 
to an impartial review, we shall adopt 
every fact and argument from one of 
their own volumes, and, by comparing 
one part with another, evidence that it 
contains in itself the elements of its 
own refutation. The same course may 
be pursued with like success with any 
of the others. 

Dr. Gall was a mere matter-of-fact 
man; but Dr. Spurzheim aspired to a 
higher character: he introduced ar- 
rangement and method ; and cranios- 
copy became, under his auspices, 
phrenology. Expounder of its extra- 
ordinary doctrines, Spurzheim came to 
the Edinburgh society, and delivered 
before it the lectures reported in their 
transactions. It is but right we should 
turn our attention to these lectures, 
laying as they do the foundation of this 
same pseudo-science, and presenting 
new lights not to be found in the 
‘¢ Physiognomical System,” of which 
honourable mention has been already 
made. 

The first proposition we are called upon 
to concede is, that the brain is the ma- 
terial instrument by means of which 
the mind carries on intercourse with the 
external world. In dissecting the brain 
to support this hypothesis, the founders 
of phrenology made some valuable 
discoveries relative to the nervous sys- 
tem, and ascertained that the brain is a 
fibrous substance, and that the nerves 
of the body have their origin in its 
respective parts. The phenomena of 
hydrocephalus have also been in- 
geniously stated by them. Be credit 
rendered willingly for these services; 
but here our obligation ends. 

It being conceded (which, however, 
we would rather die than do) that the 
brain is such instrument of thought, it 
is next stated that the brain is an ag- 
gregate of parts, each of which hath 
a special and determinate function. 
Now, upon the proof of this position 
the truth of phrenology depends. It 
must be legitimately demonstrated, or 
the system must gravitate, and be an- 
nihilated in the fall. This the phreno- 
logists know, and they appeal tri- 
umphantly to facts, and tell us, it is not 
a matter of opinion but of fact. What 
are the facts, and what the means of 
ascertaining them ? 

Positive evidence is necessary to 
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the establishment of this fact ; phreno- 
logists, however, present us with ana- 
logy only ;—analogy, which, in their 
reply to Dr. Barclay’s objections, they 
altogether disclaim, and ridicule him 
for using so questionable an instru- 
ment; adding, however, by way of 
salvo, “ If phrenology has a real foun- 
dation in nature, all sound arguments 
and correct analogies ought to coincide 
with and support it.” They “ prefer 
the method of observation simply be- 
cause it leads to demonstration.” Pre- 
fer, indeed! The thing must be de- 
monstrated by observation of fact; 
there is here no preference—no choice. 
Their course is determined for them, 
and they must proceed in that or none. 
The propensities, sentiments, and in- 
tellectual faculties, are differently com- 
bined in every different man ; it is 
therefore impossible that the combina- 
tion should agree in any two instances. 
It is this variety of character which jus- 
tifies us in saying that it is physically 
and metaphysically impossible to de- 
tect any correspondence that can an- 
swer in any two instances. Without 
this agreement of correspondence we 
see that it is impossible to predicate 
the character of the individual. And 
what is the object of phrenology ? to 
predicate the character of individuals 
from cerebral developments. 

The first cases stated in the Trans- 
actions of the society relate to the 
faculty of perceiving colours, and are 
instances of deficiency. That con- 
cerning Robert Tucker is so fully ac- 
counted for by Dr. Brewster, in the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal, where 
it originally appeared, that no com- 
ments of ours are needed. We should 
also be inclined to treat this case with 
respect, having found no inconsistency 
in the statement to justify us in doubt- 
ing of its correctness. We are more 
sceptical about the next,—a case of 
deficiency in the power of perceiving 
and distinguishing colours, accom- 
panied with a small development of 
the organ, in Mr. James Milne, brass- 
founder in Edinburgh. 

“‘ Mr. Milne is rather near-sighted, 
but never could find glasses to aid his 
defect. He rather excels in distin- 
guishing forms and proportions; and 
although he cannot discover game upon 
the ground, from the faintness of his 
perception of colours” [may it not be 


Jrom the shortness of his sight?) “ yet 


he is fond of shooting, &c. His eye 
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is decidedly convex to a considerable 
degree. Mr. Milne’s defect was dis- 
covered in rather a curious manner. 
He was bound apprentice to a draper, 
and continued in his service for three 
years and a half. During two years 
he fell into considerable mistakes about 
colours; but this was attributed to 
inexperience and ignorance of the 
names of the shades merely. At length, 
however, in selling a piece of olive cor- 
duroy for breeches, the purchaser re- 
quested strings to tie them with; and 
Mr. Milne was proceeding to cut off 
what he considered as the best match, 
when the person stopt him, and re- 
quested strings of the same colour as 
the cloth. Mr. Milne begged him to 
pick out a colour to please himself; 
and he selected, of course, a green 
string. When he was gone, Mr. Milne 
was so confident that he himself was 
right, and the purchaser wrong, in the 
shade that he had chosen, that he cut 
off a piece of the string which he in- 
tended to give, and a piece of that 
which had been selected, and carried 
both home, with a piece of the cloth 
also, and shewed them to his mother. 
She then told him /is riband was a bright 
scarlet, and the other a grass green !” 

We jad yet to learn that an olive 
and grass green were of the same shade 
of colour. But allowing them to be 
the same shade, there seems to be a 
discrepancy in the statement which 
requires explanation. Mr. Milne in 
the first instance confounds scarlet 
with olive, and cannot perceive the 
identity of colour in a riband of the 
same. Yet he takes all three pieces 
home to his mother, and is able to 
distinguish between scarlet and olive 
when they come before him in the 
shape of riband, but not when in that 
of corduroy, and at most only converts 
the names of one and the other. So 
that his deficiency seems to have been 
more in the organ of language than 
that of colour. We have here evidence 
that he did distinguish the colours, 
which before he is said to have con- 
founded. 

The following is a precious morceau. 
** Charles was in the navy; and 
several years ago he purchased a blue 
uniform coat and waistcoat, with red 
breeches to match the blue.” 

Similar cases are stated with respect 
to the power of perceiving perspective, 
which is supposed to result from a 
deficiency in the organ of size. 
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Then follows a notice of a case in 
which the patient suddenly forgot the 
use of spoken and written languages. 
The patient is a R. W., a man of 
regular and sober habits, in the sixty- 
first year of his age, and by trade a 
blacksmith. His left eye was infected 
with amaurosis ; and it was supposed 
that, in consequence of such disease, 
the function of the organ was lost. 
He forgot the name of every object 
in nature. His recollection of things 
seemed to be unimpaired; but the 
names by which men and ¢hings are 
known were entirely obliterated from 
his mind. The monosyllables of af- 
firmation and negation were the only 
two words in the language the use and 
signification of which he never entirely 
forgot. He comprehended distinctly 
every word which was spoken or ad- 
dressed to him; and though he had 
ideas adequate to form a full reply, 
the words by which those ideas were 
expressed were entirely erased from 
the tablet of memory. He forgot the 
elements of written language — the 
names of the letters of the alphabet. 
He gradually recovered. His con- 
valescence was marked by his imper- 
ceptibly acquiring some general terms, 
which were with him at first of very 
extensive and varied application. Time 
and space came both under the general 
appellation of time. All future events 
and objects before him were, as he ex- 
pressed it, “ newt time ;”’ but past events 
and objects behind him were designated 
“last time.” Four or five days from 
the attack of the complaint he attended 
the men in the workshop regularly. 
As his general health seemed to have 
sustained no perceptible injury from 
the mental affection, and his judgment 
remaining clear, he was extremely 
anxious to recover the power of read- 
ing and writing. He recovered the 
use of vocables, and could even some- 
times go so far unassisted as to write 
the one half of his own name, by way 
of trying his memory. It was no un- 
common thing with him to remember 
one half of a word, and not the other ; 
ham, for instance, instead of the whole 
word hammer. He recollected in the 
order of pronunciation. In a month 
and four days from the attack his 
memory improved ; he remembered his 
own name, and the names of many of 
his friends and acquaintances, and 
could read an advertisement without 
much difficulty. About two months 
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afterwards he could support conversa- 
tion tolerably, though in many respects 
his memory was still very defective. 
It often happened that, in jotting down 
accounts in his book, a syllable or two 
of the leading word was all he could 
write at the time; but he never failed 
in marking the price correctly. 

In observing on this case, there 
seems to be no philosophical reason 
why he should be deficient in words, 
and not in figures, since figures are as 
much entitled to the appellation of 
language as words, being equally writ- 
ten signs of ideas. For the rest, the 
utmost his knowledge of words ever 
amounted to was this—“ he had no 
difficulty in making himself under- 
stood.” His education was defective. 
He never was taught arithmetic. And 
we have only the assurance of his son, 
that this blacksmith’s written corre- 
spondence was characterised by per- 
spicuity, distinctness, and _ brevity. 
Such cases should be verified by the 
affidavits of competent witnesses to 
entitle them to credit. We have seen 
some of this perspicuous, distinct, 
and brief correspondence, ill-spelt, 
without a particle of grammatical con- 
struction, and short from a paucity of 
ideas, and of words to express them. 

The disease only attacked one organ. 
If they be double, he ought not to have 
been left thus destitute. The more 
rational probability is, that the disease 
which had so affected his mouth and 
gums, and the glands of the neck, as 
well as the left eye, injured the instru- 
ments of speech, and not the organ of 
language. The confusion consequent 
upon this, joined with his defective 
education, and the influence ofa phre- 
nological doctor, whose opinions per- 
verted his fancy, together with the 
blindness of his left eye, may very well 
account for his partial inablity, or un- 
willingness, to continue the practice of 
written language; that is to say, to 
employ himself in his correspondence 
and accounts, The thing lasted four 
months only—and the patient was 
sixty-one years of age! 

The remarks on the cerebral deve- 
lopment of King Robert Bruce, com- 
pared with his character as appearing 
from history, form an ingenious and 
pleasing paper. But as we apprehend 
that the society itself considers it more 
ornamental than useful, we shall de- 
cline considering it. If phrenology 
were proved to be true, it might then 
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serve asa correlative confirmation ; but 
till it be, can only be considered as an 
ingenious and amusing paper. 

The report upon the cast of Miss 
Clara Fisher, considers that the cere- 
bral development shewn by it “ goes 
a certain length in throwing light upon 
two points of considerable importance 
in phrenology. The first, whether great 
mental power is ever found at an early 
period of life, in concomitance with a 
small brain? The other, what patti- 
cular combination of faculties is essen- 
tial to success in the histrionic art?” 
Therefore they proceed to opine, that 
“ if it be true, then, that great mental 
power is never found in concomitance 
with a small brain, even at an early age, 
that of Miss Fisher must be one of no 
ordinary size. Accordingly, we find, 
by comparing the measurement of the 
head with that of children of a similar 
age, that it is uncommonly large for 
her years.” Then follow the dimen- 
sions. “ The first point being thus 
ascertained, in as far as one case can 
bear upon it,” &c. 

Now this is arguing in a circle. 
Miss Fisher’s head is first to prove 
that great mental power is never found 
in concomitance with a small brain. 
Then, upon assumption of the truth of 
this hypothesis, Miss Fisher’s head 
ought to be large; and so it is. Nei- 
ther does it appear a very legitimate 
expedient, to supply the absence of lo- 
gical deduction, to give one instance 
the force of an indefinite number,— 
thus raising a particular truth to the 
character of a universal fact. Her head 
is to answer the inquiry, “ Whether 
great mental power is ever found at an 
early period of life in concomitance 
with a small brain ?” 

Is not the following sentence too 
hyperbolical to answer the purposes of 
cool discussion? ‘ In all her acting, 
she displays so much comprehensive- 
ness of mind, that, when the full ex- 
pression of intellectual power and deep 
feeling is heard from her lips, and her 
whole manner is perceived to be in 
unison with that expression, her age 
and diminutive stature are instantly for- 
gotten, and she is listened to with that 
fixed attention which genius alone can 
command.” 

The case of J. G., aged ten years, is 
that of a boy, picked up miserable and 
starving on the highway, who was first 
made a fool of by certain phrenologists, 
and afterwards made fools of them. 
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They considered him a fair subject for 
education to do its utmost upon, but he 
fell into incompetent hands. 

The cast of the head of the Rev. 
Mr. M. was transmitted (by a Mr. 
Donkin) for the purpose of inferring 
his natural talents and dispositions 
from the developments of his brain. 
The inference was made, and sent to 
the surgeon from whom an account of 
the case was obtained. He returned 
the letter containing such estimate of 
character with a note, merely saying, 
“ [ have marked with a line underneath 
those parts of the estimate which are 
correct ;” such parts are printed in 
italics; the following is one of the 
parts not so distinguished: ‘“ He 
would shine more in the private circle 
than in public. His understanding 
would be slow but sound in its con- 
clusions, and’ he would be much 
troubled with doubts and difficulties in 
his decisions.” Mr. George Combe 
says: “ Mr. Donkin’s correspondent 
does not speak of the correctness of 
this inference in the individual in 
question, which I regret, as the point 
is of importance. Lle does not, how- 
ever, say that it is erroneous; and from 
numerous observations in real life, I 
am inclined to think, that if he had 
possessed sufficiently close opportuni- 
ties of observation, he would have re- 
cognised its truth.” Oh, ye phrenolo- 
gists! why were the correct parts of 
your estimate distinguished by an un- 
derline by him, and by italics by you, 
but to imply the inaccuracy of the 
others? Is your structure so ricketty 
that ye cannot spare even so small a 
prop as this? 

The other cases are on the cerebral 
development of executed criminals. 
We pass to the case of John Bellingham, 
the assassin of Mr. Percival. Suffice 
it to say, that on the whole it appears 
to them extremely probable that Belling- 
ham was actually insane. We subjoin 
the proportions of the different organs 
and the dimensions of the skull, as set 
out by them, in order to shew the cu- 
rious how these things are managed by 
these philosophers. 


1. Amativeness, full. 

2. Philoprogenitiveness, full. 

3. Concentrativeness, full. 
Adhesiveness, full. 
Combativeness, very large. 
Destructiveness, very large. 

- Constructiveness, full. 
Acquisitiveness, large. 
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9. Secretiveness, full. 

10. Self-esteem, large. 

11. Love of approbation, full. 

12. Cautiousness, moderate. 

13. Benevolence, very small. 

14. Veneration, moderate. 

15. Hope, full. 

16. Ideulity, small. 

17. Conscientiousness, small. 

18. Firmness, large. 
Individuality, upper small, lower 

large. 

20. Form, moderate. 
Size, moderate. 
Colouring, small. 
Locality, very large. 
Order, small. 
Time, moderate. 
Number, moderate. 
Tune, full. 
Language, probably large; cannot 

be decided easily on a skull. 
Comparison, 2 small; forehead slopes 
Causality, § rapidly. 
2, Wit, small. 

Imitation, moderate. 


The measurement is as follows : 
Inches. 
From Occipital spine to lower Indi- 
viduality 
Concentrativeness to compa- 
rison 68 
Ear to occipital spine 3g 
Do. to centre of philoproge- 
DINIIE Sc cccccvessc, vesasen 4§ 
Do. to Jower individuality... 44 
Do. to ErmNness... ..000s0000- a 
Do. to benevolence 4 
Destructiveness to destruc- 
tiveness..........+- anmdekeie » 
Cautiousness to cautiousness 53 
Tdeality to ideality ... .. hades 43 


This development the phrenologists 
hold to indicate the weakness of Bel- 
lingham’s understanding—* the whole 
head being small, as well as the pro- 
portion of the forehead, etc. etc.” On 
the whole, they conclude that a case 
more favourable than his “ for phre- 
nology can scarcely be imagined ; and 
it is one, too, equally favourable for 
demonstrating how erroneous the law is 
with respect to responsibility. His 
case,” they add, “ was more deplorable 
than that of an idiot; for with a very 
deticient understanding, he had op- 
posed to it all the lower propensities 
of human nature, in a high degree of 
activity. The difficulty—and it is 
one of great magnitude—which lies 
in the way of criminal legislation, and 
of the exercise of mercy in cases such 
as his, is to ascertain where, in the 
descending scale of intellect, respon- 
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sibility ends. Until the truth of phre- 
nology be universally assented to, there 
can be no hope of the removal of this 
difficulty.” 

No wonder, after a statement like 
this, that phrenology is high in favour 
with materialists. But until the de- 
ductions of materialism be satisfactorily 
stated, legislation can derive no advan- 
tage from phrenology in regard to in- 
sane persons. Nor, till this poimt be 
settled, do we perceive how education 
can be benefited. We therefore feel 
no disposition to enter into Mr. Levi- 
son’s notions on ‘ Mental Culture,” 
founded on a basis so insecure. Sup- 
posing a predominence of the propen- 
sities, if the mind be thus subject to 
the organisation, how are they to be 
counteracted by exciting the opposi- 
tion of the intellectual faculties and 
amiable sentiments? Dr. Spurzheim 
thought, we know, so highly of its 
applicability to the purposes of edu- 
cation, that he wrote a treatise upon 
the subject. Not conceding the truth 
of the doctrines, it would be futile in 
us to enter into a discussion which 
can only be commenced on the as- 
sumption. But to estimate character 
requires metaphysical tact, which not 
one in a thousand possesses, and which 
no phrenologist can possess—for he 
disclaims, or did disclaim, all con- 
nexion with metaphysics ; he despises 
their counsel—he will have none of 
their reproof. Of this the case of 
J.G., which we have noticed, is a 
convenient illustration; in which, al- 
lowing the truth of phrenology, proper 
means were neglected, or improper 
ones adopted, to effect the change in 
his character; and the boy ultimately 
eloped, and was never heard of again. 

Of this material sect of Educationists 
are the Owenites ; and Stationer Mor- 
gan’s Hampden in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury is written, in bad imitation of South- 
ey’s Colloquies, to enforce their views. 
The contents of the two volumes may 
be stated in one sentence. “ Manisa 
machine ; his character is not made by 
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him, but for him.” 


After what has 
been written in the previous part of 
this article, it is not necessary to dis- 
cuss here this absurdest of all propo- 


sitions. In conclusion we may say, 
in the words of Mr. Southey, that we 
“ differ, toto calo, from Mr. Owen of 
Lanark in one main point. To build 
upon any other foundation than reli- 
gion, is building upon sand.” With 
the great author just mentioned, we 
refuse not to admire the practical bene- 
volence of Mr. Owen—we can love 
his enthusiasm —and can go far with 
him in his earthly views. But we can- 
not give up the Sacred Principle, that 
it is the Man that makes the Motives, 
and not the Motives the Man. At the 
same time we confess that an indi- 
vidual’s own will is not the only and 
sufficient determinant power of all he 
is, and all he does. We acknowledge 
an Omnipresent Energy acting in his 
will; but we refer this not to the 
Environment of the human being, but 
to the Law, the Word, and the Spirit, 
by which he is empowered, informed, 
and actuated. 

Of this Law, this Word, this Spirit, 
nothing know the Materialist, the Cra- 
nioscopist, the Owenite. For the 
Divine they substitute the physician ; 
for all moral restraint, physical check. 
Let us ask Mr. Robert Owen what 
countenance he gives to Mr. Robert 
Dale Owen? ‘Great God!” writes a 
mother of six children to us, “ grant 
me patience and composure!” She 
might well utter the exclamation. We 
would also inquire how Mr. Robert 
Owen’s name became associated with 
Richmond, in the strange confession, 
dying-speech, and last words of “ that 
suicide,” first printed in the Glasgow 
Chronicle? We would also ask the 
Phrenologists, how they get over the 
affair of Raphael’s skull? Will their 
impudence brazen out an instance cal- 
culated to make them so ridiculous as 
that to which we have now alluded? 
Doubtless it will. 
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THEODORE E. HOOK, ESQ. 


Beno wp, gentle reader! a most exact effigies of Taropore!!! as he may be con- 
templated in the flesh any Saturday afternoon, about four o’clock. He has just 
descended from the grand vestibule of the Atheneum, where he has been enjoying 
Praed’s rhymes of the morning, a well-cayenned mutton-chop, and a glass of 
the Murchison sherry ; forthwith he will glide round the corner, under the shade 
of the York pillar — not forgetting as he glides Lady Aldborough’s proposition 
with respect to the said pillar, or O’Brien’s doctrine as to the original design of 
the round towers of Ireland —and ensconce himself in the small oratory of the 
Carlton dining-room, there to refresh body and mind with another chop, another 
bumper, and another squib. Theodore will then be primed to shine in the Con- 
servative circle above stairs, bright over all the other luminaries of the gang, 
until it be time for him to doff his knowing surtout and appear in finished grace, 
the full-tigged swell of the eight o’clock board, whether in Piccadilly, in Palace 
Yard, or in Privy Gardens, or beneath some less stately roof, more worthy to 
ring with the trumpet-notes of honest laughter and the linked sweetness long 
drawn out of “one cheer more /”— the delighted and delighting guest of some 
huge-paunched alderman, red-gilled archdeacon, or gorgeous widow, unsparing 
of her late lamented lord’s guadrimum, and blandly tolerant Ultra-tauri in 
Venerem ruentis. 

Peace and jollity go with him, wherever he is this evening destined to 
pick his turbot-fin, lap down his magnum, exhibit the splendid tabatiére of the 
Capitan-Pacha, and shower wit and fun and conundrum about him — like a 
fountain of Vauxhall fire, radiant but harmless! Peace be with the most un- 
envious of satirists, the kindest-hearted of libellers, the most sincere, steadfast, 
unflinching champion of the long cork, and the Alliance of Church and State ! 

Our page-plan forbids any attempt at a biography of the biographer of Baird. 
He was born, we believe, about the year 1790; blazed on the town as a convi- 
vialist, an improvisatore, a crack farce-writer, ere he had well begun his fourth 
lustrum ; became at those early days one of the chosen companions of that never- 
sufficiently-to-be-regretted prince, 

“* Who dearly loved to bid the bottle pass, 
Exchanging with his subjects glance and glass ;” 
and who, in due time, gave his then thin friend a dignified colonial appointment, 
which — but for the white-liverpoolism of the Tories in the worn-out pantaloon 
imbecility of their fifth act-—the now rotund Theodore would to this hour have 
retained. ’Tis no matter. 
‘“* After pomp’s fitful fever he dines well !” 

His novels are the only ones of the day that will go down to posterity, except 
those of Walter Scott and Maria Edgeworth; he, Theodore, being the sole En- 
glish, and, more especially, the sole town representative in this narrow circle of 
immortals. His songs will be edited with curious notes a hundred years hence 
by some Tory Lord Holland, if, at that period of mundane history, there should 
be any such animal as either a Tory or a Lord. His good sayings will be bound 
up with those of Talleyrand, Jekyll, Rogers, Hill, Somerville, Murray, Alvanley, 
Rothschild, and Luttrell; and perhaps the party who were contented to be sus- 
tained by his arguments, and cheered with his merriment, but who never gave 
him any thing but their claret and their “hip, hip, hurra!” will by that time have 
erected a “ round tower” to his memory also, and inscribed it with the unadorned 
name aud surname of a Great Wir and a Goon FELLow, who long ago ought to 
have belted a riband, broad as Charles, Lord Farnborough’s, across the manly 
chest of Tuzopore, Viscount Hook, Baron Crook or Funan. 

Well, don’t let us be too hard upon the poor Red-Tape-Worms, neither ! 
Their heroic successors have not yet had the pluck to make either Tom Moore 
an exciseman, or Sidney Smith a bishop! And does Theodore, after all, look 
like a disappointed scribe? Not he!—his eyes are sparkling as diamonds of 
the mine—his step is elastic, his brow unwrinkled, his chin double, his “ belly 
is as a round goblet which wanteth not liquor ;” and this very night, after having 
punished as much port as if he were « lord-chancellor, he will polish a broiled 
bone that might make Sheil’s corpus kick the beam, and drain a ool of mulled 
Burgundy, in which the author of Don Carlos would have to swim for his life. 













































































































































































































































































Most It.ustriovs Sir, 

I am a remarkable man—a 
very remarkable man. And the most 
remarkable thing about me is, that I 
have no peculiarity. Neither tall as 
Carus Wilson, nor stunted as Tommy 
Moore ; neither corpulent as melting 
Sligo, nor shrivelled as the lordling 
Howick ; neither witty as O'Doherty, 
nor dull as Horace Twiss; I enjoy 
that fortunate medium, which has been 
pronounced the most secure of the 
paths that lead to nothing. And one 
important result of this middle state of 
things is, that, having thus no pecu- 
liarity myself, I feel at liberty to note 
down, admire, or laugh at, the peculiar- 
ities of others. Now, sir, it has struck 
me that some advantage, or at least 
soine amusement, might result from 
the publication of the memoranda 
which, during the last half century, I 
have collected on the subject of men 
and things. For, not in vain have the 
scales fallen from my mental vision ; 
works of ineffable beauty and glory, 
populations of “ cloud-land— gorgeous 
land—” spheres of 
*« An ampler ether, a diviner air, 

And fields invested with purpureal 

gleams,” 

have arisen in confused succession—a 
marvel and a mystery to mortal ken. 
Not, however, of these would I now 
speak in unreserved communing with 
my fellow-men. No! revealings of 
such high import will be most appro- 
priately recorded when I am part and 
parcel of the past. The communica- 
tions I propose now to make have re- 
ference to the 

** Common things that round us lie,” 


whereof some ‘ random truths” I may 
perchance impart, in what the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Austin may call “ A Story 
without an End.” Animated by this 
hope, fervently, albeit humbly enter- 
tained, | proceed to the subject alluded 
to in the terms of the heading of the 
present lucubration. 

Often, when wandering through the 
mazes of the British metropolis, have I 
soliloquised as follows : 

“* Here are myriads of human beings, 
gifted with visual and olfactory per- 
ceptions, gazing on manifold beauties 
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and deformities, inhaling odours fra- 
grant and otherwise ; yet no expression 
of their joys or sorrows, their hopes or 
fears, their wealth or poverty, announces 


to mankind the infinite emotions of 


their everlasting souls. Surely it would 
be no unworthy application of mental 
power to look into the breasts of such 
men, and reading there the mysterious 
language of the hidden heart and mind, 
to give utterance and clear announce- 
ment to dimly conceived ideas and 
feelings imperfectly developed. Why 
should the stream of song be bound up 
in any human bosom while a fellow- 
man hath power to bid it flow? This 
should not be! Let me strive to alter 
it. Here goes!” ” _ . 
The more I mused on this subject, 
the more jubilant I became ; perceiv- 
ing that even I, although unworthy, 
had been gifted with an original con- 
ception, and that, too, in the nineteenth 
century, when, it must beconfessed, that 
originality is about as common as 
sledge-driving in the dog-days. Let 
not any one suppose that this high 
thought was suffered to slumber in my 
soul. Assuredly not! The discovery 
ofa path has ever been with me a signal 


for pursuing it,—aware that it must of 


necessity lead to an end of some kind; 
and that, should this be bad or indif- 
ferent, still much wisdom would be lying 
by the wayside, or would meet me on 
returning with wholesome admonitions 
as to labour thrown away. Thus, no 
sooner had I perceived this untrodden 
path to usefulness, than 1 set out with 
a cheerful spirit; and the results, as 
shewn forth in the following pages, will, 
I trust, prove a source of instructive 
amusement to all whom they may or 
may not concern. 

My first imparting of mute emotions 
shall have reference to a circumstance 
within the recollection of all, even the 
youngest of the readers of Ree INA— 
that fairest and foremost of all the ma- 
gazine-flowers on the forehead of the 
face ofthe earth. The circumstance in 
question is simply this: somewhere 
about six months ago, I met in the park 
with a gentleman of grave, and indeed 
rather saturnine aspect ; and on inquir- 
ing his name of a passing friend, I as- 
certained that he was no less a person 
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than Wm. Holmes, Esq. ex-M.P., of 
whom Dryden gives the following pro- 
phetic description, opening with a va- 
ticination concerning an epic poem, 
on which I am now (at intervals) sedu- 
lously engaged. 
“ Holmes, whose name shall live in Epic 
Song, 
While music numbers or while verse 
is sweet.” 
* * * * 


“Holmes! the Achates of the General’s 
hig ght, 
Who Srrst bewite hed our eyes with Guinea 
gold ; 
As once old Cato in the Roman’s sight 
The tempting fruits of Afric did un- 
fold.” 


Hew far glorious John was justified 
in thus exposing facts which had not 
then occurred with reference to the 
Duke’s administration, and to the im- 
portant functions of the whipper-in, I 
leave other and more competent judges 
to decide. Sufficient for me to observe 
that the prophecy is recorded, and has 
found its literal fulfilment. But the 
muse of Dryden, merciful as was not 
her wont, forbore to disclose the termi- 
nation of the whipper-in’s proud career 
—forebore to shew the courtiers of the 
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Restoration that mournful spectacle, 
since witnesssed by ourselves, of 


** Holmes, the great and good, 
By too severe a fate 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate ; 
Deserted, at his utmost need, 
By those his former bounty feed.” 


That sad duty devolves on me. For 
no sooner was I made aware that the 
unhappy-looking gentleman was really 
the ghost of his former self, than I fol- 
lowed him, passed him, turned round 
upon him, stood before him, looked at 
him — indeed, I may say, stared at 
him, till I saw into his inmost soul, 
and there read all, and more than all, 
the following stanzas tell. The hon. 
gentleman’s thoughts and feelings were 
arranged in metrical forms, just as I 
give them; but, not being endowed 
with the power of versified utterance, 
he remained one of that numerous class 
of poets to whom a very high authority, 
Professor Wilson, aliudes, when he 
says, ‘ All men are poets except those 
who write verses ”—a dictum, by the 
way, which has much deranged the 
biliary duct of the “ Annual” yearners 
after pence and praise. 

The voiceless verses in the soul of 


Mr. Holmes were the following : 


The Sorrows of Memory ; or, the Whipper-in’s Lament. 


Oh! where is that tractable pack, 
Which thronged to the sound of my whip ? 

*T was enough that they heard the sw eet smack, 
Without ever tasting the tip. 

To see how they used | to fall in! 
All looking so sonsy and sleek, 

You'd have sworn, from their gay, knowing grin, 
The craturs could do all but speak ! ! 


How Sly-Looks would slink to his nook, 
And Echo-Well help the loud “ hear !” 
And Cock-Nose watch, keen as a cook, 
Or Moore snuffing Holland-house cheer ! 
And Nimble would bother their brains, 
While Plunge seized the Whigs by the hair ; 
And Hawk’s- Eye looked after the gains, 
Which Snatch-’em growled panting to share. 


Sweet dreams of the days that are o’er! 
Why thrill my sad bosom? Ah! why, 
Since ve cannot lost rapture restore, 
Will ye linger in Memory’s eye? 
All cheerless the gloom of my grief ! 
For who can the moments recall, 
When the Duke was Commander in Chief, 
And I was Commander in Small? 


Now shunned be the Grey of the morn, 
And bald be the blocks of the Whigs ; 
The beams of our glory are shorn, 
And our purses are held by the prigs. 
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May Plenty find reason to pout, 


And Peace strike her colours to War! 
For oh, England! thy Whipper-in’s out, 
And his pack are all scattered afar. 


If the amiable and eccentric Gold- 
smith naturally indulged a sentiment 
of wonder when Burke repeated to 
him, in a drawing-room, the self-glori- 
fying thought which the said Burke 
had whispered into his abstracted senses 
in the street, may not Mr. Holmes feel 
some surprise at finding the very ver- 
sicles of his moral being eternalised 
in the pages of Fraser’s Magazine? 
To this distinction—for which he ought 
to be deeply grateful—he is very wel- 
come; though I think it right to ob- 
serve, that not the merit of Mr. H., so 
much as the peculiarity of his late po- 
sition in public life, induced me to 
select his case in the first instance. 

My second illustration is furnished 
by a clever élégant, whom I met in 
Kensington Gardens in the spring of 
last year. His general expression, and 
the intense delight with which he in- 
haled the spirit of the scene, led me 
to regard him as the representative of 
a jubilant genus; and accordingly I 
found, on looking into his inner nature, 
that he was the prince of the Poco- 
Curante school, and one who, while he 
paid no great attention to ‘* sermons in 
stones,” found a very fair share of 
“good in every thing.” This was 
Count d’Orsay. His sentiments are 
conveyed in 


The Spring Song of the Optimist. 


Joy! joy in the skies and on earth ! 
Joy’ ! joy in the rivers and seas! 
Let Sadness shake hands with young 
Mirth, 
And drink the glad breath of the breeze! 
See the Grove, how politely its boughs 
Make welcome y our steps to the sh ude, 
While the choristers’ musical vows 
In notes from yon bank are repaid. 


In the sunlight the rapturous lake, 
Entranced by sweet slumber, is lying, 
Which the zephyrs take care not to break, 
But just steal a kiss as the *y're flying 
And, gladsome, the wing-laden bee, 
Like a far-travelled student, is coming 
Well stored to its home, while with glee 
The song of its infancy humming! 


The blue sky and green earth a fond glance 


Of mutual delight are exchanging, 
And the fairies are footing a dance, 
Or lolling, or listlessly ranging. 


* This illustrious race are the hecitateslos of the Vauxhall voluntary contribution. 


Oh! who, in this joy-giving ray, 

Can believe in the existence of sorrow? 
Or, blest with so bright a to-day, 

Heed the possible gloom of to-morrow? 


Fly gently, sweet hours of delight! 
‘Ola Time, check thy frozen-tipt finger, 
Or put back the clock, that dull Night 
On her hitherward progress may linge or, 
Oh ! this is a day that repays 
For all shafts from the joy-killing 
quiver — 
But, soft! there I see my love strays, 
By the side of the Serpentine River. 


The blissful Count broke off thus 
abruptly in a train of mute cogitation, 
which I could have versified and vo- 
calised for ever; so truly did I sym- 
pathise with him. 


A summer song, much in the same 
spirit, had birth in the breast of C. II. 
Simpson, Esq. M.C., of the Royal 
Vauxhall Gardens, and a writer of 
some celebrity in the Times newspaper. 
His prose article on himself, as pub- 
lished in that journal last year, only 
increases my regret that he is not his 
own poet. However, I did my best 
for him, as thus: 


The Master of the Ceremonies in laudution 


of Vauxhall Gardens. 


All hail to the manifold sights ! 
All hail to the lustre-lit trees ! 
All hail to the thousand delights 
Of pleasing the people who please ! 
All hail to the orchestra’s blaze ! 
All hail to the music and songs! 
All hail to the gloom-shrouded ways, 
Where two-sided Solitude throngs! 


All hail to the cold-blooded fowls ! 
All hail to the punch on the rack ! 
All hail to the night-loving owls, 
And swans decorated with black! 
All hail to the plays that they play! 
All hail to each practical joke ! 
All hail to the blazing away, 
Which ends, like my ditty, in smoke! 


All hail to that meeting so bright, 

When the star-introduction of mom 
Proclaims, to the fugitive Night, 

That Young Day is about to be born! 
All hail to the hour when the brow 

Of Apollo shines broad in the skies, 


And the home-wending gentry avow, 


What bonfires they owe to the Gyes je 
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Nor less I'd offer 
That gay scoffer, 
Bright and black-haired Humby ! 
I’m dazzled quite ; 
For her brow’s so white, 
And hand—but I will mum be! 


Before quitting the muse of Simp- 
son, it is but just to that exemplary 
female (i. e. the muse, not Simpson) to 
say, that she inspired the M. C. with 
very fanciful notions in metre about 
some half-dozen actresses, who, in the 
course of the same evening, graced the 
gardens with their presence. On this 
subject Mr. Simpson became so very 
much excited, that he stood, not only 
in mute, but open-mouthed admira- 
tion. But how eloquent was that si- 
lence! To my discriminating ears, the 
strains of this most musical laudation 
were all but audible; at all events, I 
knew that Mr. Simpson was expressing 
himself, by himself and to himself, in 
the terms now laid before himself, and 
which at the time were taken down 
behind himself; wherefore, in future 
I beg of him to “ mind himself.” (See 
Wondrous Tale of Sal Roy, p. 0). 


There’s Mrs. Keely — 
Well now, really, 

*T were rapture to regale her 
With the feast of reason, 
(Come, that’s no treason !) 

And here’s to fair Miss Taylor! 
These are so clever, 

We may never 

Meet more of the same kidney. . 
And now I’ve done — 

Yet still there’s one: 

A bumper to Miss Sydney! 


One! did I say? 
One hundred they 

Whom I have cast a glimpse on, 
From time to time, 
Sure as my rhyme 

Now asks the name of Simpson. 
Long, long may shine 
The rays divine 

That flash in woman’s eye-light ; 
That cheer our doom, 
Whate’er its gloom, 

With Cupid’s native skylight ! 


The Master of the Ceremonies in eatolment 
of certain Actresses. 

Triumphant Vestris ! 
Not Thalestris, 

Though a jolly woman, 
Had thy bright looks 
Or shape—gadzooks ! 

Thou’rt really quite uncommon ! 
And, Mrs. Waylet, 


Come, I pray, let 
Me for once address you ; 
On life’s glad sea 
You’re helm a-lee — 
Well, Cupid’s mother bless you! 


Mrs. Honey! 

Oh! could money 
Pay the price of beauty, 

I'd give a rouleau 

This flame to cool, oh! 
And taste those lips so fruity. 


I recall such circumstances with the 
more satisfaction, from the striking 
contrast they afford to the reflections 
indulged in by a lugubrious gentleman 
in the autumn of the same year. This 
was no other than Sir Andrew Agnew, 
member for some part of the province 
of Scotland. Amid the noise of his 
groans, and the national mist-enve- 
lopment of his conceptions, I arrived 
at thus much of his meaning : 


Autumn Lay, by a Pessimist. 


The fading year, with aspect sear, for bliss departed grieves — 
The trees are bare, for moaning winds are ‘‘ taking all their leaves " 
To be, alas! by ruder blasts and tempest-howls replaced, 

When Winter drear shall woo the year, and take her by the waste. 


And yet ’tis not the moaning wind, nor faded foliage strewed 
Around my path, nor Winter’s wrath, o’er which I sadly brood ; 
But the autumn of the world is come, and Time’s all-sluggish tide 
Seems very much inclined into th’ eternal stream to glide ! 


Oh! for the Infant Hindoo days, or those Egyptian times 

When people piled the pyramids, which now the traveller climbs ; 
Oh! for the days when Grecian art breathed life into the stone, 
And mighty poets sung — but I had best let well alone. 


Oh! for the rugged Roman boys, long ere the Augustan age, 
Concerning which I’ve nought to say — consult the poet’s page ; 
The page of that ‘ great little one,” as Byron calls him, who, 
Like the Little of our later days, knew how to lick a shoe. 
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Oh! for the days of chivalry, when Beauty’s high delight 






Was to have a brace of lovers, and to make the boobies fight, 
Till the muddy brains of one, or both, lay scattered on the ground : — 
Now woman, wiser grown, prefers her lover safe and sound, 


Oh! for the days — but what with days have we to do, when gloom 
Of thickest night all darkling o’er foretells our coming doom? 

A doom devoting Erin to inextricable bogs, 

Scotia to mists, and England to a dynasty of fogs! 


Who knows if Earth will ever see another glimpse of spring ? 
Who knows if Time will potter on, or, with a mighty swing, 
Cut off the lives of all mankind at one wide-sweeping mow? 
Then, since we are not sure of joy, ‘tis wise to welcome wo. 


Some shallow persons may question 
the wisdom of this “‘ wo-welcoming :” 
with them I cannot stop or stoop to 
argue. The statement of a member of 
parliament ought to be received with 
reverential deference. Were Sir A. 
Agnew, M.P., to assure me that I had 
only one eye, I should immediately 
take his one-sided view of my own 
physiognomy, and resign myself to my 
fate—a subservient state of mind which 
I owe entirely to my intercourse with 
Scotchmen. But enough of this. I 


am now about to mention some few 
more of my parliamentary friends, who, 
like the dumb parrot, though they do 
not talk much, “tinky de more for 
dat.” One of the most eminent of 
these is Sir W. Ingilby. Let any one 
of the privileged plant himself in the 
smoking-room of the House of Com- 
mons, and he will there see my es- 
teemed friend, Sir William, puffing his 
cigar, and silently soliloquising after 
the form and manner following : 


Sir William Ingilby’s Opinion. 
Well, now, by my soul! if I hadn’t a spouse, 
Who rails at cigars as the pest of the house, 
I'd smoke in my own easy-chair, 
Far from Roebucks, and Bulwers, and Beauclerks —egad ! 
The slip-slop they drivel would drive one stark mad, 
But that here, in the smoking-room, rest may be had, 


There’s Campbell, that beautiful limb of the law, 


And a mouthful of breathable air ! 


Who delights heyond measure to hear himself jaw, 
How he prates of the state of the nation ! 

Declaring that bailiffs no more shall go stalking 

Abroad, to disturb single gentlemen walking ; 

The seams of our tax-shattered pockets thus caulking 


In a style of sublime botheration ! 


As I told the whole set of ’em, plump, t’other day, 
Give me but th’ Exchequer, I'll find out a way 


To tax, so as no one need grudge it ; 


Just lay it on thick as to “* bowers” 


and hells, 


Not sparing the moon-loving, bone-shaking swells, 
Or the sixpenny bevies of gin-palace beiles— 


And there you'll beat Pitt at a budget! 


How I laugh at their fudge as I loll by the fire, 


And quiz the poor puppets who're moved with a wire, 
By the mob’s or the minister's tools ; 


While, chatting away with gay Gronow, 


"the beau, 


My cloud, like : a sky- ruling monarch, I blow, 
Till down to division, I growl, let us go, 
And join in the contest of fools. 


The sentiments here expressed I 
might have hesitated in making known 
to the world, but that no less a person 
than the Right Hon. E. G. Stanley 
appears to be of much the same way 


of thinking, if we may judge from the 
following statement of his opinions ; 
which, to do him justice, I must say 
he has hitherto kept to himself. 
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The Right Hon, E. G. Stanley, with his hat on. 


Since the first dawn of Reason,” beamed over my mind, 
Since first I felt hungry for cheers, 

And, kicking the lame and bamboozling the blind, 
Led the Commons by nose and by ears ; 


Never yet did I writhe with abhorrence as now, 
When seated a cabinet sec., 

I’ve troops of sleek, time-serving rascals, who bow, 
Whene’er I vouchsafe them a beck. 


For who can be bored with such colleagues as mine, 
(A muddy-brained, thick-fisted race, ) 

Nor feel his soul filled with a wish to resign 
The heart-wearing humbug of place ? 


What, for instance, with Althorp can any man do? 
He mumbles, and fumbles, and fumes ; 

While you see, by the grins of the Radical crew, 
That his fiddle is second to Hume’s. 


Of what use is Graham, or Thomson, the Grants, 
Or Howick, that nondescript lout ? 

Or Palmerston ? — oh, how the heart of me pants 
To see all such noodles turn out ! 


Now, would to grim Grey I had ne’er lent an ear! 
Would from Brough’m and Lansdowne I'd turned ! 

I then had escaped all these ‘‘ butts of small beer,” 
Whom long since I ought to have spurned. 


But I'll slip from the Whigs and the Radicals both, 


And I'll join the Conservative clan ; 
When, if we get power, I give you my oath, 
I’ll sweat the gross hide of big Dan. 


This is strong language, as I myself 
must admit, though agreeing in every 
word of it. And wishing Mr. Stanley 
all the triumph over Dan which he 
seems likely to get, I proceed to the 
close of my labours on the present oc- 
casion. This cannot, I think, be more 
appropriately done than by giving the 
rest of his majesty’s ministers the same 
advantage as that just accorded to Mr. 
Stanley ; namely, by letting them un- 
bosom themselves in song. I shall, 
therefore, take these worthies in the 
fact of a cabinet council, and let the 
rest of mankind know how deeply the 
several members of the government re- 
spect each other in the privacy of their 
several minds. It will be found to 
afford a great “ moral lesson,” un- 
equalled by any thing ancient or mo- 
dern—the masonic tenets of the Rosi- 
crucians always excepted. The scene 
is laid in Downing Street. 

THE CABINET COUNCIL; OR, THE 

MINISTERIAL “FLARE UP!” 


The ministers seated round a table. 
Negus next to Brougham—whisky be- 
side Grant—a_ vinegar-cruet before 
Stanley—a pumpkin under Althorp’s 
nose—and a bottle of bilge-water with 


sops in it, at Sir J. Graham’s elbow. 
Richmond reads the racing calendar— 
Melbourne inhales from a mysterious 
cruet—Grey sips milk-punch—Gode- 
rich ditto diluted. All look at each 
other occasionally, then turn their eyes 
upwards to the ceiling; after which 
they incontinently cast them on the 
ground. By which is meant, not that 
they take their eyes from the sockets 
and throw them on the floor, but that, 
by a rapid movement of their visual 
orbs, they perform that sudden sort of 
“ocular demonstration” which has 
been figuratively termed ‘casting the 
eyes on the ground.” I shall now 
force these worthy single gentlemen to 
speak for themselves, and as I am in 
favour of standing by “ order,” I shall 
begin with the man of his order, 
Charles, earl Grey : 


Earl Grey (to himself). 


Flare up! flare up! the people shout, 
While Radicals repeat 

The cry, which seems to fright me out 
Of Irish “ Arthur’s seat.” 

Long have I ’gainst the current striven, 
Long tried to tame the wind ; 

And freely loaves and fishes given, 
Till nought remains behind. 
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Though Durham’s now an earl, he swears 
He’s horribly neglected ; 

And Howick, safe from Stanley’s airs, 
Yet vows he’s unprotected. 

The Greylings, though each grumbler’s 

nest 

Is devilish finely feathered, 

Will tell you they are sore distrest, 
And far too tightly tethered. 


Well, let them growl! but when I’m gone 
The difference soon they'll see ; 

For, whoso drives the state-cart on, 
They'll find no friend like me. 

I’ve worked beyond the age of work, 
And weathered countless rocks ; 

So now I’m off to prose with Burke, 
And laugh with Charley Fox. 


Brougham and Vaux. 
What’s the old noodle thinking about? 
What mumbles or grumbles he there? 
And Stanley, that dish of sour-krout, 
How he see-saws away on his chair ! 
Then look at dull Althorp—I'll bet 
That his pumpkin has just as much 
brains ; 
And Richmond and Graham are met, 
Their labour to have for their pains. 


I think now that Melbourne and I, 
In cabinet-making could shew 
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{ April, 


A talent to make these chaps sigh, 
“ Alas! here we're all on the go!” 
But ’tis not quite the moment just now, 
So let's have good words for the crew; 
To the small craft vouchsafing a bow, 
And to big ships a “ how d’ye do ?” 


Althorp (to the pumpkin). 


Happy pumpkin! not of thee 
Could any body ax, 
If thou meant to set them free 
From such or such a tax. 
But with a blest unconsciousness 
Thou ledst a charmed life, 
Beyond that demon-thought ‘‘ distress,” 
Till woo’d by Gardner’s knife. 


Melbourne. 


Hurrah for the lasses 
Come, call for the glasses, 
And drink to the eyes, 
And dream of the sighs, 
Of the angels that gladden our earth ! 
The deuce take your bills 
For quack-curing the ills 
Of which there will ne’er be a dearth 
But the bowl, lads! the bowl! 
That will tickle the soul, 
Eventhough it’s your curse to be married. 
Bring a bill in, my hearties ! 
For lush to all parties, 
And I'll bet the long odds ’twill be carried, 


! 


Omnes (out of tune, and harsh). 


Flare up! flare up! 


is all the cry, in every square and street — 


No other sound salutes your ear, whoe’er you chance to meet ; 
Where’er you ride, or walk, or sit, or breakfast, dine, or sup, 
They welcome you or quiz you with “ Flare up, my boy! flare up!’ 


This awful phrase is anti- Whig, as all the party feel, 


And is a far more fiery sound than clinking 


flint and steel : 


It means that Swing will floor all stacks that now are standing up, 
With some infernal chemic touch, by which they all ‘ flare up.” 


It means that now no more for us the Rabble’s shout will ring, 
Witb hatred to the nobles, and with treason to the king ; 
But that to lips of Whiggish lords they’ll hold a flaming cup, 


Which they perforce must drink, or see sedition’s blaze ‘‘ flare up.”’ 


It means that all our mob-teaching, and mighty law-reforms, 
Though clever tricks, will nothing serve to keep off coming storms ; 
You might as well persuade a ram to moderate his tup, 

As tell the mob, when trains are laid, that they must not “ flare up.” 


It means that though the nigger-men may (being free) blush white, 
And though the Belgian braves may chance to buckle for the fight, 
And though the Pedroites may spurn a mastiff for a pup, 

Still the day is fast approaching when the cry will be ‘“ Flare up!” 


Then long will be the visages of all the Whiggish crew, 

As gaping round they'll ery, “Oh! what the devil shall we do, 
To save the state from ruin, and to obviate a rup- 

Ture?” Then, then will be the time for Tories to ‘‘ flare up !” 


the light of a better wisdom, of a purer 
faith, of a more certain hope, and, above 
all, of a more comprehensive charity, 
dawn upon him. Then will he bless 
Joun Bowrtno, LL.D., and 
H. L. Butwer, ‘Sec., M. ,. 


Here pause I for the present. If 
any man chance to think unfavourably 
of the foregoing manifestations of the 
spirit, I invite him to read and re-read 
ull his opinion experience, as it even- 
tually must, a total change. Then will 
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SARTOR RESARTUS. 


IN THREE BOOKS. 


BOOK II. 


Cuap. VIII. 
Centre of Indifference. 


Tuoucn, after this “ Baphometic Fire- 
baptism” of his, our Wanderer signi- 
fies that his Unrest was but increased ; 
as, indeed, “ Jndignationand Defiance,” 
especially against things in general, are 
not the most peaceable inmates; yet 
can the Psychologist surmise that it 
was no longer a quite hopeless Unrest ; 
that henceforth it had at least a fixed 
centre to revolve round. For the fire- 
baptised soul, long so scathed and 
thunder-riven, here feels its own Free- 
dom, which feeling is its Baphometic 
Baptism: the citadel of its whole 
kingdom it has thu’s gained by assault, 
and will keep inexpugnable ; outwards 
from which the remaining dominions, 
not indeed without hard battling, will 
doubtless by degrees be conquered and 
pacificated. Under another figure, we 
might say, if in that great moment, in 
the Rue Saint Thomas de l’ Enfer, the 
old inward Satanic School was not yet 
thrown out of doors, it received pe- 
remptory judicial notice to quit ;— 
whereby, for the rest, its howl-chaunt- 
ings, Ernulphus-cursings, and _rebel- 
lious gnashings of teeth, might, in the 
meanwhile, become only the more tu- 
multuous, and difficult to keep secret. 

Accordingly, if we scrutinize these 
Pilgrimings well, there is perhaps dis- 
cernible henceforth a certain incipient 
method in their madness. Not wholly 
as a Spectre does Teufelsdrockh now 
storm through the world ; at worst as a 
spectre-fighting Man, nay that will one 
day be a Spectre-queller. If pilgrim- 
ing restlessly to so many “ Saints’ 
Wells,” and ever without quenching of 
his thirst, he nevertheless finds little 
secular wells, whereby from time to time 
some alleviation is ministered. In a 
word, he is now, if not ceasing, yet in- 
termitting to “ eat his own heart;” and 
clutches round him outwardly, on the 
Not-me for wholesomer food. Does 
not the following glimpse exhibit him 
in a much more natural state ? 

“ Towns also and Cities, especially 
the ancient, 1 failed not to look upon 
with interest. How beautiful to see 
thereby, as through a long vista, into 
the remote Time; to have, as it were, 
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an actual section of almost the earliest 
Past brought safe into the Present, and 
set before your eyes! There, in that 
old City, was a live ember of Culinary 
Fire put down, say only two thousand 
years ago; and there, burning more or 
less triumphantly, with such fuel as the 
region yielded, it has burnt, and still 
burns, and thou thyself seest the very 
smoke thereof. Ah! and the far more 
mysterions live ember of Vital Fire was 
then also put down there; and still 
miraculously burns and spreads ; and 
the smoke and ashes thereof (in these 
Judgment-Halls and Churchyards), and 
its bellows-engines (in these Churches), 
thou still seest; and its flame, looking 
out from every kind countenance, and 
every hateful one, still warms thee or 
scorches thee. 

“¢ Of Man’s Activity and Attainment 
the chief results are aeriform, mystic, 
and preserved in Tradition only : such 
are his Forms of Government, with the 
Authority they rest on; his Customs, 
or Fashions both of Cloth-habits and 
of Soul-habits; much more his col- 
lective stock of Handicrafts, the whole 
Faculty he has required of manipulat- 
ing Nature: all these things, as indis- 
pensable and priceless as they are, can- 
not in any way be fixed under Jock 
and key, but must flit, spirit-like, on 
impalpable vehicles, from Father to 
Son ; if you demand sight of them, 
they are nowhere to be met with. Vi- 
sible Ploughmen and Hammermen 
there have been, ever from Cain and 
Tubalcain downwards : but where does 
your accumulated Agricultural, Metal- 
lurgic,and other Manufacturing Sxiix 
lie warehoused? It transmits itselfon 
the atmospheric air, on the sun’s rays 
(by Hearing and by Vision); it is a 
thing aeriform, impalpable, of quite 
spiritual sort. In like manner, ask me 
not, Where are the Laws; where is 
the GovernMENT? In vain wilt thou 
go to Schonbrunn, to Downing Street, 
to the Palais Bourbon: thou findest 
nothing there, but brick or stone 
houses, and some bundles of Papers 
tied with tape. Where then is that 
same cunningly-devised almighty Go- 
VERNMENT Of theirs to be laid hands 
on? Everywhere, yet nowhere: seen 
only in its works, this too is a thing 

GG 
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aeriform, invisible ; or if you will, 
mystic and miraculous. So spiritual 
(geistig) is our whole daily Life: all 
that we do springs out of Mystery, 
Spirit, invisible Force; only like a 
little Cloud-image, or Armida’s Palace, 
air-built, does the Actual body itself 
forth from the great mystic Deep. 

“ Visible and tangible products of 
the Past, again, I reckon up to the ex- 
tent of three: Cities, with their Cabinets 
andArsenals; theirtilled Fields,toeither 
or to both ofwhich divisions Roads with 
their Bridges may belong; and thirdly 

Books. In which third truly, 
the last-invented, lies a worth far sur- 
passing that of the two others. Won- 
drous indeed is the virtue of a true 
Book. Not like a dead City of stones, 
yearly crumbling, yearly needing re- 
pair; more like a tilled Field, but 
then a spiritual Field: like a spiritual 
Tree, let me rather say, it stands from 
year to year, and from age to age (we 
have Books that already number some 
hundred-and-fifty human ages) ; and 
yearly comes its new produce of Leaves 
(Commentaries, Deductions, Philoso- 
phical, Political Systems; or were it 
only Sermons, Pamphlets, Journalistic 
Essays), every one of which is talis- 
manic and thaumaturgic, for it can 
persuade men. O thou who art able 
to write a Book, which once in the 
two centuries or oftener there is a man 
gifted to do, envy not him whom they 
name City-builder, and inexpressibly 
pity him whom they name Conqueror 
or City-burner! Thou too art a Con- 
queror and Victor; but of the true sort, 
namely over the Devil: thou too hast 
built what will outlast all marble and 
metal, and be a wonder-bringing City 
of the Mind, a Temple and Seminary 
and Prophetic Mount, whereto all 
kindreds of the Earth will pilgrim.— 
Fool! why journeyest thou weari- 
somely, in thy antiquarian fervour, to 
gaze on the stone Pyramids of Geeza, 
or the clay ones of Sacchara? These 
stand there, as I can tell thee, idle and 
inert, looking over the Desart, fool- 
ishly enough, for the last three thousand 
years: but canst thou not open thy 
Hebrew Brste, then, or even Luther’s 
Version thereof?” 

No less satisfactory is his sudden 
appearance not in Battle, yet on some 
Battle-field ; which, we soon gather, 
must be that of Wagram ; so that here, 
for once, is a certain approximation to 
distinctness of date. Omitting much, 
let us impart what follows : 
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“ Horrible enough ! A_ whole 
Marchfeld strewed with shell-splinters, 
cannon-shot, ruined tumbrils, and dead 
men and horses; stragglers still re- 
maining not so much as buried. And 
those red mould heaps: aye, there lie 
the Shells of Men, out of which all the 
Life and Virtue has been blown ; and 
now are they swept together, and cram- 
med down out of sight, like blown Egg- 
shells!—Did Nature, when she bade 
the Donau bring down his mould- 
cargos from the Carinthian and Carpa- 
thian Heights, and spread them out 
here into the softest, richest level,— 
intend thee, O Marchfeld, for a corn- 
bearing Nursery, whereon her children 
might be nursed; or for a Cockpit, 
wherein they might the more commo- 
diously be throttled and tattered ? 
Were thy three broad Highways, 
meeting here from the ends of Europe, 
made for Ammunition-waggons, then ? 
Were thy Wagrams and Stillfrieds but 
so many read y-built Casemates, wherein 
the house of Hapsburg might batier 
with artillery, and with artillery be 
battered? Konig Ottokar, amid yon- 
der hillocks, dies under Rodolf’s 
truncheon; here Kaiser Franz falls a- 
swoon under Napoleon’s: within which 
five centuries, to omit the others, how 
has thy breast, fair Plain, been de- 
faced and defiled! The greensward 
is torn up and trampled down ; man’s 
fond care of it, his fruit-trees, hedge- 
rows, and pleasant dwellings, blown 
away with gunpowder; and the kind 
seedfield lies as a desolate, hideous 
Place-of-Sculls.—Nevertheless, Nature 
is at work ; neither shall these Powder- 
Devilkins with their utmost devilry 
gainsay her: but all that gore and car- 
nage will be shrouded in, absorbed 
into manure ; and next year the March- 
feld will be green, nay greener. Thrifty 
unwearied Nature, ever out of our 
great waste educing some little profit 
of thy own,—how dost thou, from the 
very carcass of the Killer, bring Life 
for the Living! 

“‘ What, speaking in quite unofficial 
language, is the net purport and up- 
shot of War? To my own know- 
ledge, for example, there dwell and 
toil, in the British village of Dum- 
drudge, usually some five hundred 
souls. From these, by certain ‘ Na- 
tural Enemies’ of the French, there 
are successively selected, during the 
French war, say thirty able-bodied 
men: Dumdrudge, at her own ex- 
pense, has suckled and nursed them; 
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she has, not without difficulty and sor- 
row, fed them up to manhood, and 
even trained them to crafts, so that 
one can weave, another build, another 
hammer, and the weakest can stand 
under thirty stone avoirdupois. Ne- 
vertheless, amid much weeping and 
swearing, they are selected ; all dressed 
in red; and shipped away, at the pub- 
lic charges, some two thousand miles, 
or say only to the south of Spain; and 
fed there till wanted. And now, to 
that same spot in the south of Spain, 
are thirty similar French artisans, from 
a French Dumdrudge, in like man- 
ner wending: till at length, after 
infinite effort, the two parties come 
into actual juxta-position; and Thirty 
stands fronting Thirty, each with a gun 
in his hand. Straightway the word 
‘Fire!’ is given; and they blow the 
souls out of one another; and in place 
of sixty brisk useful craftsmen, the 
world has sixty dead carcasses, which 
it must bury, and anew shed tears for. 
Had these men any quarrel? Busy as 
the Devil is, not the smallest! They 
lived far enough apart; were the en- 
tirest strangers; nay, in so wide a 
Universe, there was even, uncon- 
sciously, by Commerce, some mutual 
helpfulness between them. How then ? 
Simpleton! their Governors had fallen 
out; and, instead of shooting one ano- 
ther, had the cunning to make these 
poor blockheads shoot.—Alas, so is it 
in Deutschland, and hitherto in all other 
lands; still as of old, ‘ what devilry 
soever Kings do, the Greeks must pay 
the piper!’—In that fiction of the 
English Smollett, it is true, the final 
Cessation of War is perhaps prophet- 
ically shadowed forth ; where the two 
Natural Enemies, in person, take each 
a Tobacco-pipe, filled with Brimstone ; 
light the same, and smoke in one an- 
other’s faces, till the weaker gives in: 
but from such predicted Peace-Era, 
what blood-filled trenches, and conten- 
tious centuries, may still divide us !’” 

Thus can the Professor, at least in 
lucid intervals, look away from his own 
sorrows, over the many-coloured world, 
and pertinently enough note what is 
passing there. We may remark, in- 
deed, that for the matter of spiritual 
culture, if for nothing else, perhaps 
few periods of his life were richer than 
this. Internally, there is the most mo- 
mentous instructive Course of Prac- 
tical Philosophy, with Experiments, 
going on; towards the right compre- 
hension of which his Peripatetic habits, 
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favourable to Meditation, might help 
him rather than hinder. Externally, 
again, as he wanders to and fro, there 
are, if for the longing heart little sub- 
stance, yet for the seeing eye Sights 
enough: in these so boundless Travels 
of his, granting that the Satanic School 
was even partially kept down, what an 
incredible Knowledge of our Planet, 
and its Inhabitants and their Works, 
that is to say, of all knowable things, 
might not Teufelsdrockh acquire ! 

*¢ [have read in most Public Libra- 
ries,” says he, “ including those of 
Constantinople and Samarcand: in 
most Colleges, except the Chinese 
Mandarin ones, I have studied, or seen 
that there was no studying. Unknown 
Languages have I oftenest gathered 
from their natural repertory, the Air, 
by my organ of Hearing; Statistics, 
Geographics, Topographics came, 
through the Eye, almost of their own 
accord. The ways of Man, how he 
seeks food, and warmth, and protection 
for himself, in most regions, are ocu- 
larly known to me. Like the great 
Hadrian, I meted out much of the 
terraqueous Globe with a pair of Com- 
passes that belonged to myself only. 

“ Of great Scenes, why speak ? 
Three summer days, I lingered reflect- 
ing, and even composing (dichtete), by 
the Pine-chasms of Vaucluse; and in 
that clear Lakelet moistened my bread. 
I have sat under the palm-trees of 
Tadmor ; smoked a pipe among the 
ruins of Babylon. The great Wall of 
China I have seen; and can testify 
that it is of grey brick, coped and co- 
vered with granite, and shows only 
second-rate masonry.— Great Events, 
also, have I not witnessed? Kings 
sweated down (ausgemergelt) into Ber- 
lin-and-Milan Customhuuse-officers ; 
the World well won, and the World well 
lost ; oftener than once a hundred 
thousand individuals shot (by each 
other) in one day. All kindreds and 
peoples and nations dashed together, 
and shifted and shovelled into heaps, 
that they might ferment there, and in 
time unite. The birth-pangs of De- 
mocracy, wherewith convulsed Europe 
was groaning in cries that reached 
Heaven, could not escape me. 

“For great Men I have ever had 
the warmest predilection ; and can 
perhaps boast that few such in this 
era have wholly escaped me. Great 
Men are the inspired (speaking and 
acting) Texts of that divine Book or 
Revetations, whereof a Chapter is 
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completed from epoch to epoch, and 
by some named History ; to which 
inspired Texts your numerous talented 
men, and your innumerable untalented 
men, are the better or worse exegetic 
Commentaries, and waggon-load of 
too-stupid, heretical or orthodox, weekly 
Sermons. For my study, the inspired 
Texts themselves! Thus, did I not, in 
very early days, having disguised me 
as tavern-waiter, stand behind the 
field-chairs, under that shady Tree at 
Treisnitz by the Jena Highway ; wait- 
ing upon the great Schiller and greater 
Goethe ; and hearing what I have not 
forgotten. For a 

But at this point the Editor 
recalls his principle of caution, some 
time ago laid down, and must suppress 
much. Let not the sacredness of Lau- 
relled, still more, of Crowned Heads, 
be tampered with. Should we, at a 
future day, find circumstances altered, 
and the time come for Publication, 
then may these glimpses into the pri- 
vacy of the Illustrious be conceded ; 
which for the present were little better 
than treacherous, perhaps traitorous 
Eavesdroppings. Of Lord Byron, 
therefore, of Pope Pius, Emperor Tara- 
kwang, and the “ White Water-roses ” 
(Chinese‘*Carbonari) with their myste- 
ries, no notice here! Of Napoleon 
himself we shall only, glancing from 
afar, remar! that Teufelsdrockh’s rela- 
tion to him seems to have been of very 
varied character. At first we find our 
poor Professor on the point of being 
shot as a spy; then taken into private 
conversation, even pinched ou the ear, 
yet presented with no money; at last 
indignantly dismissed, almost thrown 
out of doors, as an “ Ideologist.” “ He 
himself,” says the Professor, “ was 
among the completest Ideologists, at 
least Ideopraxists: in the Idea (in 
der Idee) he lived, moved, and fought. 
The man was a divine Missionary, 
though unconscious of it; and preached, 
through the cannon’s throat, that great 
doctrine, La carriére ouverte aux talens 
(The Tools to him that can handle 
them), which is our ultimate Political 
Evangile, wherein alone can Liberty 
lie. Madly enough he preached, it is 
true, as Enthusiasts and first Missiona- 
ries are wont, with imperfect utterance, 
amid much frothy rant; yet as arti- 
culately perhaps as the case admitted. 
Or call him, if you will, an American 
Backwoods-man, who had to fell un- 
penetrated forests, and battle with in- 
numerable wolves,and did not entirely 
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forbear strong liquor, rioting, and even 
theft; whom, notwithstanding, the 
peaceful Sower will follow, and, as he 
cuts the boundless harvest, bless.” 

More legitimate and decisively au- 
thentic is Teufelsdrockh’s appearance 
and emergence (we know not well 
whence) in the solitude of the North 
Cape, on that June Midnight. He 
has a “light-blue Spanish cloak ” 
hanging round him, as his “ most 
commodious, principal, indeed sole 
upper-garment ;” and stands there, on 
the World-promontory, looking over the 
infinite Brine, like a little blue Belfry 
(as we figure), now motionless indeed, 
yet ready, if stirred, to ring quaintest 
changes. 

“* Silence as of Death,” writes he; 
“ for Midnight, even in the Arctic lati- 
tudes, has its character: nothing but 
the granite cliffs ruddy-tinged, the 
peaceable gurgle of that slow-heaving 
Polar Ocean, over which in the utmost 
North the great Sun hangs low and lazy, 
as if he too were slumbering. Yet is 
his cloud-couch wrought of crimson 
and cloth of gold; yet does his light 
stream over the mirror of waters, like 
a tremulous fire-pillar, shooting down- 
wards to the abyss, and hide itself 
under my feet. In such moments, 
Solitude also is invaluable; for who 
would speak, or be looked on, when 
behind him lies all Europe and Africa, 
fast asleep, except the watchmen ; and 
before him the silent Immensity, and 
Palace of the Eternal, whereof our Sun 
is but a porch-lamp. 

** Nevertheless, in this solemn mo- 
ment, comes a man, or monster, scram- 
bling from among the rock-hollows ; 
and, shaggy, huge as the Hyperborean 
Bear, hails me in Russian speech: 
most probably, therefore, a Russian 
Smuggler. With courteous brevity, 
I signify my indifference to contra- 
band trade, my humane intentions, 
yet strong wish to be private. In vain: 
the monster, counting doubtless on his 
superior stature, and minded to make 
sport for himself, or perhaps profit, 
were it with murder, continues to ad- 
vance ; ever assailing me with his im- 
portunate train-oil breath; and now 
has advanced, till we stand both on 
the verge of the rock, the deep Sea 
rippling greedily down below. What 
argument will avail? On the thick 
Hyperborean, cherubic reasoning, sera- 
phic eloquence were lost. Prepared for 
such extremity, I, deftly enough, whisk 
aside one step ; draw out, from my inte- 
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rior reservoirs, a sufficient Birmingham 
Horse-pistol, and say: ‘ Be so obliging 
as retire, Friend ( Er ziehe sich zurick, 
Freund), and with promptitude!’ This 
logic even the Hyperborean under- 
stands: fast enough, with apologetic, 
petitionary growl, he sidles off; and, 
except for suicidal, as well as homi- 
cidal purposes, need not return. 

“ Such I hold to be the genuine use 
of Gunpowder : that it makes all men 
alike tall. Nay, if thou be cooler, 
cleverer than I, ifthou have more Mind, 
though-all but no Body whatever, then 
canst thou kill me first, and art the 
taller. Hereby, at least, is the Goliath 
powerless, and the David resistless ; 
savage Animalism is nothing, inventive 
Spiritualism is all. 

“ With respect to Duels, indeed, 
I have my own ideas. Few things, in 
this so surprising world, strike me with 
more surprise. Two little visual Spectra 
of men, hovering with insecure enough 
cohesion in the midst of the Unra- 
THOMABLE, and to dissolve therein, at 
any rate, very soon,—make pause at the 
distance of twelve paces asunder ; whirl 
round ; and, simultaneously by the 
cunningest mechanism, explode one 
another into Dissolution ; and off-hand 
become Air, and Non-extant! Deuce 
on it(verdammt)! The little spitfires !— 
Nay, I think with old Hugo von Trim- 
berg : ‘God must needs laugh outright, 
could such a thing be, to see his won- 
drous Mannikins here below.’” 


But amid these specialities, let us 
not forget the great generality, which 
is our chief quest here : How prospered 
the inner man of Teufelsdrockh under 
so much outward shifting? Does 
Legion still lurk in him, though re- 
pressed; or has he exorcised that 
Devil’s Brood? We can answer that 
the symptoms continue promising. 
Experience is the grand spiritual 
Doctor; and with him Teufelsdrockh 
has now been long a patient, swallow- 
ing many a bitter bolus. Unless our 
poor Friend belong to the numerous 
class of Incurables, which seems not 
likely, some cure will doubtless be 
effected. We should rather say that 
Legion, or the Satanic School, was 
now pretty well extirpated and cast 
out, but next to nothing introduced in 
its room ; whereby the heart remains, 
for the while, in a quiet but no com- 
fortable state. 

“ At length, after so much roasting,” 
thus writes our Autobiographer, “ I was 
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what you might name calcined. Pray 
only that it be not rather, as is the 
more frequent issue, reduced to a 
caput-mortuum! But in any case, by 
mere dint of practice, I had grown 
familiar with many things. Wretched- 
ness was still wretched ; but I could 
now partly see through it, and despise 
it. Which highest mortal, in this inane 
Existence, had I not found a Shadow- 
hunter, or Shadow-hunted ; and, when 
I looked through his brave garnitures, 
miserable enough? Thy wishes have 
all been sniffed aside, thought I: but 
what, had they even been all granted ! 
Did not the Boy Alexander weep be- 
cause he had not two Planets to con- 
quer ; or a whole Solar System ; or after 
that, a whole Universe? Ach Gott! 
when I gazed into these Stars, have they 
not looked down on me as if with pity 
from their serene spaces; like Eyes 
glistening with heavenly tears over the 
little lot of man! Thousands of human 
generations, all as noisy as our own, 
have been swallowed up of Time, and 
there remains no wreck of them any 
more; and Arcturus and Orion and 
Sirius and the Pleiades are still shining 
in their courses, clear and young, as 
when the Shepherd first noted them in 
the plain of Shinar. Pshaw! what is 
this paltry little Dog-cage of an Earth ; 
what art thou that sittest whining there ? 
Thou art still Nothing, Nobody: true; 
but who then is Something, Somebody ? 
For thee the Family of Man has no use ; 
it rejectS thee; thou art wholly as a 
dissevered limb: so be it; perhaps it 
is better so!” 

Too heavy-laden Teufelsdréckh ! 
Yet surely his bands are loosening ; 
one day he will hurl the burden far 
from him, and bound forth free, and 
with a second youth. 

“ This,” says our Professor, “ was 
the Centre or Inpirrerence | had 
now reached; through which whoso 
travels from the Negative Pole to the 
Positive must necessarily pass.” 


Crap. IX. 
The Everlasting Yea. 

“ Temptations in the Wilderness !” 
exclaims Teufelsdrockh: ‘* Have we 
not all to be tried with such? Not so 
easily can the old Adam, lodged in us 
by birth, be dispossessed. Our Life 
is compassed round with Necessity ; 
yet is the meaning of Life itself no 
other than Freedom, than Voluntary 
Force: thus have we a warfare; in 
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the beginning, especially, a hard-fought 
Battle. For the God-given mandate, 
Work thou in Welldoing, lies myste- 
riously written, in Promethean, Pro- 
phetic Characters, in our hearts; and 
leaves us no rest, night or day, till it 
be deciphered and obeyed ; till it burn 
forth, in our conduct, a visible, acted 
Gospel of Freedom. And as the clay- 
given mandate, Eat thou and be filled, 
at the same time, persuasively proclaims 
itself through every nerve,—must there 
not be a confusion, a contest, before 
the better Influence can become the 
upper ? 

“To me nothing seems more natural 

than that the Son of Man, when such 
God-given mandate first prophetically 
stirs within him, and the Clay must 
now be vanquished or vanquish,— 
should be carried of the spirit into 
grim Solitudes, and there fronting the 
Tempter do grimmest battle with him ; 
defiantly setting him at nought, till he 
yield and fly. Name it as we choose ; 
with or without visible Devil, whether 
in the natural Desart of rocks and 
sands, or in the populous, moral Desart 
of selfishness and baseness,——to such 
Temptation are we all called. Unhappy 
if we are not! Unhappy if we are but 
Half-men, in whom that divine hand- 
writing has never blazed forth, all- 
subduing, in true sun-splendour; but 
quivers dubiously amid meaner lights ; 
or smoulders, in dull pain, in darkness, 
under earthly vapours !—Our Wilder- 
ness is the wide World in an Atheistic 
Century; our Forty Days are long 
years of suffering and fasting: never- 
theless, to these also comes an end. 
Yes, to me also was given, if not 
Victory, yet the consciousness of Battle, 
and the resolve to persevere therein 
while life or faculty is left. To me 
also, entangled in the enchanted forests, 
demon-peopled, doleful of sight and of 
sound, it was given, afler weariest wan- 
derings, to work out my way into the 
higher sunlit slopes —of that Mountain 
which has no summit, or whose summit 
is in Heaven only !” 

He says elsewhere, under a less am- 
bitious figure ; as figures are, once for 
all, natural to him: “ Has not thy Life 
been that of most sufficient men (tiich- 
tigen Manner) thou hast known in this 
generation? An outflush of foolish 
young Enthusiasm, like the first fallow- 
crop, wherein are as many weeds as 
valuable herbs : this all parched away, 
under the Droughts of practical and 

spiritual Unbelief; as Disappointment, 
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in thought and act, often-repeated gave 
rise to Doubt, and Doubt gradually 
settled into Denial! If Ihave had a 
second-crop, and now see the perennial 
greensward, and sit under umbrageous 
cedars, which defy all Drought (and 
Doubt): herein too, be the Heavens 
praised, I am not without examples, 
and even exemplars.” 

So that for Teufelsdrockh also there 
has been a “ glorious revolution :” 
these mad shadow-hunting and sha- 
dow-hunted Pilgrimings of his, were 
but some purifying “ Temptation in 
the Wilderness,” before his apostolic 
work (such as it was) could begin; 
which Temptation is now happily over, 
and the Devil once more worsted ! 
Was “ that high moment in the Rue de 
l’Enfer,” then, properly the turning 
point of the battle; when the Fiend 
said, Worship me or be torn in shreds, 
and was answered valiantly with an 
Apage Satanas?—Singular Teufels- 
drockh, would thou hadst told thy 
singular story in plain words! But it 
is fruitless to look there, in those Paper- 
bags, for such. Nothing but innuendoes, 
figurative crotchets : a typical Shadow, 
fitfully wavering, prophetico -satiric ; 
no clear logical Picture. “ How paint 
to the sensual eye,” asks he once, 
‘* what passes in the Holy-of-Holies of 
Man's Soul ; in what words, known to 
these profane times, speak even afar off 
of the Unspeakable?” We ask in turn: 
Why perplex these times, profane as 
they are, with needless obscurity, by 
omission and by commission? Not 
mystical only is our Professor, but 
whimsical; and involves himself, now 
more than ever, in eye-bewildering 
chiaroscuro. Successive glimpses, here 
faithfully imparted, our more gifted 
readers must endeavour to combine for 
their own behoof. 

He says: “The hot Harmattan-wind 
had raged itself out; its howl went 
silent within me; and the long-deaf- 
ened soul could now hear. I paused 
in my wild wanderings; and sat me 
down to wait, and consider ; for it was 
as if the hour of change drew nigh. 
I seemed to surrender, to renounce 
utterly, and say: Fly, then, false sha- 
dows of Hope; I will chase you no 
more, I will believe you no more. 
And ye too, haggard spectres of Fear, 
I care not for you; ye too are all 
shadows and a lie. Let me rest here ; 
for I am way-weary and life-weary ; 
I will rest here, were it but to die: 
to die or to live is alike to me; alike 
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insignificant.”—And again: “ Here, 
then, as I lay in that Cenrre or In- 
DIFFERENCE; cast, doubtless, by be- 
nignant upper Influence, into a healing 
sleep, the heavy dreams rolled gra- 
dually away, and I awoke to a new 
Heaven and a new Earth. The first 
preliminary moral Act, Annihilation of 
Self (Sebst-todtung), had been happily 
accomplished ; and my mind’s eyes 
were now unsealed, and its hands un- 
gyved.” 

Might we not also conjecture that the 
following passage refers to his Locality, 
during this same “ healing sleep ;” 
that his Pilgrim-staff lies cast aside 
here, on “ the high table-land ;” and 
indeed that the repose is already taking 
wholesome effect on him? Were it not 
that the tone, in some parts, has more 
of riancy, even of levity, than we could 
have expected. However, in Teufels- 
drockh, there is always the strangest 
Dualism ; light dancing, with guitar- 
music, will be going on in the fore- 
court, while by fits from within comes 
the faint whimpering of woe and wail. 
We transcribe the piece entire : 

“ Beautiful it was to sit there, as in 
my skyey Tent, musing and meditating ; 
on the high table-land, in front of the 
Mountains; over me, as roof, the 
azure Dome ; and around me, for walls, 
four azure flowing curtains,—namely, 
of the Four azure Winds, on whose 
bottom-fringes also I have seen gilding. 
And then to fancy the fair Castles that 
stood sheltered in these Mountain hol- 
lows; with their green flower-lawns, 
and white dames and damosels, lovely 
enough: or better still, the straw- 
roofed Cottages, wherein stood many 
a Mother baking bread, with her child- 
ren round her :—all hidden and pro- 
tectingly folded up in the valley-folds ; 
yet there and alive, as sure as if I 
beheld them. Or to see, as well as 
fancy, the nine Towns and Villages, 
that lay round my mountain-seat, 
which, in still weather, were wont to 
speak to me (by their steeple-bells) 
with metal tongue; and, in almost all 
weather, proclaimed their vitality by 
repeated Smoke-clouds ; whereon, as 
on a culinary horologe, I might read 
the hour of the day. For it was the 
smoke of cookery, as kind housewives, 
at morning, midday, eventide, were 
boiling their husbands’ kettles; and 
ever a blue pillar rose up into the air, 
Successively or simultaneously, from 
each of the nine, saying, as plainly 
as smoke could say: Such and such 
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a meal is getting ready here. Not 
uninteresting! For you have the 
whole Borough, with all its love- 
makings and scandal-mongeries, con- 
tentions and contentments, as in mi- 
niature, and could cover it all with 
your hat.—If, in my wide Wayfarings, 
I had learned to look into the business 
of the World in its details, here perhaps 
was the place for combining it into 
general propositions, and deducing in- 
ferences therefrom. 

“ Often also could I see the black 
Tempest marching in anger through 
the Distance : round some Schreckhorn, 
as yet grim-blue, would the eddying 
vapour gather, and there tumultuously 
eddy, and flow down like a mad 
witch’s hair; till, after a space, it 
vanished, and, in the clear sunbeam, 
your Schreckhorn stood smiling grim- 
white, for the vapour had held snow. 
How thou fermentest and elaboratest, 
in thy great fermenting-vat and labo- 
ratory of an Atmosphere, of a World, 
O Nature !—Or what is Nature? Ha! 
why do I not name thee Gop? Art 
thou not the ‘ Living Garment of God ’ 
O Heavens, is it, in very deed, He, 
then, that ever speaks through thee ; 
that lives and loves in thee, that lives 
and loves in me? 

* Foreshadows, call them rather 
fore-splendours, of that Truth, and 
Beginning of Truths, fell mysteriously 
over my soul. Sweeter than Dayspring 
to the Shipwrecked in Nova Zembla ; 
ah! like the mother’s voice to her little 
child that strays bewildered, weeping, 
in unknown tumults; like soft stream- 
ings of celestial music to my too exas- 
= heart, came that Evangile. The 

niverse is not dead and demoniacal, 


a charnel-house with spectzes 3; but god- 
like, and my Father’s! 

“ With other eyes too could I now 
look upon my fellow man; with an 
infinite Love, an infinite Pity. Poor, 


wandering, wayward man! Art thou 
not tried, and beaten with stripes, 
even as I am? Ever, whether thou 
bear the Royal mantle or the Beggar’s 
gabardine, art thou not so weary, so 
heavy-laden ; and thy Bed of Rest is 
but a Grave. O my Brother, my 
Brother ! why cannot I shelter thee in 
my bosom, and wipe away all tears 
from thy eyes.—Truly, the din of 
many-voiced Life, which, in this soli- 
tude, with the mind’s organ, I could 
hear, was no longer a maddening dis- 
cord, but a melting one: like inarti- 
culate cries, and sobbings of a dumb 
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creature, which in the ear of Heaven 
are prayers. The poor Earth, with her 
poor joys, was now my needy Mother, 
not my cruel Stepdame; Man, with 
his so mad Wants and so mean En- 
deavours, had become the dearer to 
me ; and even forhis sufferings and his 
sins, I now first named him Brother. 
Thus was I standing in the porch of 
that ‘ Sanctuary of Sorrow ;’ by strange, 
steep ways, had I too been guided 
thither ; and ere long its sacred gates 
would open, and the ‘ Divine Depth 
of Sorrow’ lie disclosed to me.” 

The Professor says, he here first got 
eye on the Knot that had been strang- 
ling him, and straightway could un- 
fasten it, and was free. ‘A vain in- 
terminable controversy,” writes he, 
“ touching what is at present called 
Origin of Evil, or some such thing, 
arises in every soul, since the begin- 
ning of the world ; and in every soul, 
that would pass from idle Suffering 
into actual Endeavouring, must first 
be put an end to. The most, in our 
time, have to go content with a sim- 
ple, incomplete enough Suppression 
of this controversy ; to’ a few some 
Solution of it is indispensable. In 
every new era, too, such Solution 
comes out in different terms; and 
ever the Solution of the last era has be- 
come obsolete, and is found unser- 
viceable. For it is man’s nature to 
change his Dialect from century to 
century; he cannot help it though he 
would. The authentic Church-Cate- 
chism of our present century has not 
yet fallen into my hands: meanwhile, 
for my own private behoof, I attempt 
to elucidate the matter so. Man’s 
Unhappiness, as I construe, comes of 
his Greatness ; it is because there is an 
Infinite in him, which with all his 
cunning he cannot quite bury under 
the Finite. Will the whole Finance 
Ministers and Upholsterers and Con- 
fectioners of modern Europe under- 
take, in joint-stock company, to make 
one Shoeblack nappy? They cannot 
accomplish it, above an hour or two; 
for the Shoeblack also has a Soul quite 
other than his Stomach ; and would 
require, if you consider it, for his per- 
manent satisfaction and saturation, 
simply this allotment, no more, and no 
less : God’s infinite Universe altogether 
to himself, therein to enjoy infinitely, 
and fill every wish as fast as it rose. 
Oceans of Hochheimer, a Throat like 
that of Ophiuchus! speak not of them ; 
to the infinite Shoeblack they are as 
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nothing. No sooner is your ocean 
filled, than he grumbles that it might 
have been of better vintage. Try him 
with half of a Universe, of an Omni- 
potence, he sets to quarrelling with the 
proprietor of the other half, and de- 
clares himself the most maltreated of 
men.—Always there is a black spot in 
our sunshine: it is even, as I said, the 
Shadow of Ourselves. 

** But the whim we have of Happi- 
ness is somewhat thus. By certain 
valuations, and averages, of our own 
striking, we come upon some sort of 
average terrestrial lot; this we fancy 
belongs to us by nature, and of inde- 
feasible right. It is simple payment 
of our wages, of our deserts; requires 
neither thanks nor complaint: only 
such overplus as there may be do we 
account Happiness; any deficit again 
is Misery. Now consider that we have 
the valuation of our own deserts our- 
selves, and what a fund of Self-conceit 
there is in each of us,—do you wonder 
that the balance should so often dip 
the wrong way, and many a Blockhead 
cry: See there, what a payment; was 
ever worthy gentleman so used !—I] 
tell thee, Blockhead, it all comes of 
thy Vanity ; of what thou fanciest those 
same deserts of thine to be. Fancy 
that thou deservest to be hanged (as is 
most likely), thou wilt feel it happiness 
to be only shot: fancy that thou de- 
servest to be hanged in a hair-halter, it 
will be a luxury to die in hemp. 

“ So true is it, what I then said, that 
the Fraction of Life can be increased in 
value not so much by increasing your 
Numerator, as by lessening your Denom- 
inator. Nay, unless my Algebra de- 
ceive me, Unity itself divided by Zero 
will give Infinity. Make thy claim of 
wages a zero, then; thou hast the 
world under thy feet. Well did the 
Wisest of our time write: ‘ It is only 
with Renunciation (Entsagen) that 
Life, properly speaking, can be said to 
begin.” 

“ T asked myself: What is this that, 
ever since earliest years, thou hast been 
fretting and fuming, and lamenting and 
self-tormenting, on account of? Say it 
in a word: is it not because thou art 
not nappy? Because the Tuou (sweet 
gentleman) is not sufficiently honoured, 
nourished, soft-bedded, and lovingly 
cared for? Foolish soul! What Act 
of Legislature was there that thou 
shouldst be Happy? A little while 
ago thou hadst no right to be at all. 
What if thou wert born and predestined 
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not to be Happy, but to be Unhappy ! 
Art thou nothing other than a Vulture, 
then, that fliest through the Universe 
seeking after somewhat to eat; and 
shrieking dolefully because carrion 
enough is not given thee? Close thy 
Byron; open thy Goethe.” 

“ Es leuchtet mir ein, I seea glimpse 
of it!”’ cries he elsewhere: “ there is 
in man a HicueEr than Love of Happi- 
ness: he can do without Happiness, 
and instead thereof find Blessedness ! 
Was it not to preach forth this same 
Hicuer that sages and martyrs, the 
Poet and the Priest, in all times, have 
spoken and suffered ; bearing testimony, 
through life and through death, of the 
Godlike that is in Man, and how in the 
Godlike only has he Strength and 
Freedom? Which God-inspired Doc- 
trine art thou too honoured to be taught ; 
O Heavens! and broken with manifold 
merciful Afflictions, even till thou be- 
come contrite, and learn it! O thank 
thy Destiny for these; thankfully bear 
what yet remain: thou hadst need of 
them; the Self in thee needed to be 
annihilated. By benignant fever-pa- 
roxysms is Life rooting out the deep- 
seated chronic Disease, and triumphs 
over Death. On the roaring billows of 
Time, thou art not engulphed, but 
borne aloft into the azure of Eternity. 
Love not Pleasure ; love God. Thisis 
the EverLastrnG Yea, whereinallcon- 
tradiction is solved; wherein whoso 
walks and works, it is well with him.” 

And again: “ Small is it that thou 
canst trample the Earth with its in- 
juries under thy feet, as old Greek 
Zeno trained thee : thou canst love the 
Earth while it injures thee, and even 
because it injuresthee; forthisa Greater 
than Zeno was needed, and he too was 
sent. Knowest thou that ‘ Worship of 
Sorrow ?’? The Temple thereof, opened 
some eighteen centuries ago, now lies 
In ruins, overgrown with jungle, the 
habitation of doleful creatures: never- 
theless, venture forward; in a low 
crypt, arched out of falling fragments, 
thou findest the Altar still there, and 
its sacred Lamp perennially burning.” 

Without pretending to comment on 
Which strange utterances, the Editor 
will only remark that there lies beside 
them, much ofa still more questionable 
character ; unsuited to the general ap- 
prehension ; nay wherein he himself 
does not see his way. Nebulous dis- 
quisitions on Religion, yet not without 
bursts of splendour; on the “ peren- 
nial continuance of Inspiration ;” on 
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Prophecy ; that there are “ true Priests, 
as well as Baal-Priests, in our own 
day :” with more of the like sort. We 
select some fractions, by way of finish 
to this farrago. 

* Cease, my much-respected Herr 
von Voltaire,” thus apostrophises the 
Professor: “ shut thy sweet voice; for 
the task appointed thee seems finished. 
Sufficiently hast thou demonstrated 
this proposition, considerable or other- 
wise: That the Mythus of the Christian 
Religion looks not in the eighteenth 
century as it did in the eighth. Alas, 
were thy six-and-thirty quartos, and the 
six-and-thirty thousand other quartos 
and folios, and flying sheets or reams, 
printed before and since on the same 
subject, all needed to convince us of 
so little! But whatnext? Wilt thou 
help us to embody the divine Spirit of 
that Religion in a new Mythus, in a 
new vehicle and vesture, that our Souls, 
otherwise too like perishing, may live ? 
What! thou hast no faculty in that 
kind? Only a torch for burning, no 
hammer for building? Take our 
thanks, then, and thyself away. 

* Meanwhile what are antiquated 
Mythuses tome? Or is the God pre- 
sent, felt in my own Heart a thing 
which Herr von Voltaire will dispute 
out of me; or dispute into me? To 
the * Worship of Sorrow’ ascribe what 
origin and genesis thou pleasest, has 
not that Worship originated, and been 
generated; is it not here? Feel it in 
thy heart, and then say whether it is of 
God! This is Belief; all else is Opi- 
nion,—for which latter whoso will let 
him worry and be worried.” 

“ Neither,” observes he elsewhere, 
“ shall ye tear out one another’s eyes, 
struggling over ‘ Plenary Inspiration,’ 
and such like: try rather to get a little 
even Partial Inspiration, each of you 
for himself. One Brace I know, of 
whose Plenary Inspiration doubt is not 
so much as possible ; nay with my own 
eyes I saw the God’s-Hand writing it: 
thereof all other Bibles are but Leaves, 
—say, in Picture-Writing to assist the 
weaker faculty.” 

Or to give the wearied reader relief, 
and bring it to an end, let him take the 
following perhaps more intelligible pas- 
sage : 

“ To me, in this our Life,” says the 
Professor, ‘‘ which is an internecive 
warfare with the Time-spirit, other war- 
fare seems questionable. Hast thou in 
any way a Contention with thy brother, 
I advise thee, think well what the 
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meaning thereof is. If thou gauge it to 
the bottom, itis simply this: ‘ Fellow, 
see! thou art taking more than thy 
share of Happiness in the world, 
something from my share: which, by 
the Heavens, thou shalt not; nay I 
will fight thee rather.’—Alas ! and the 
whole lot to be divided is such a beg- 
garly matter, truly a ‘feast of shells,’ 
for the substance ‘as been spilled out : 
not enough to quench one Appetite ; 
and the collective human species 
clutching at them!—Can we not, in all 
such cases, rather say: ‘ Take it, thou 
too-ravenous individual ; take that pi- 
tiful additional fraction of a share, 
which I reckoned mine, but which thou 
so wantest; take it with a blessing: 
would to Heaven I had enough for 
thee !’—If Fichte’s Wissenschaftslehre 
be ‘ to a certain extent, Applied Chris- 
tianity,’ surely to a still greater extent, 
so is this. We have here not a Whole 
Duty of Man, yet a Half Duty, namely 
the Passive half: could we but do it, as 
we can demonstrate it! 

** But indeed Conviction, were it 
never so excellent, is worthless till it 
convert itself into Conduct. Nay pro- 
perly Conviction is not possible till 
then; inasmuch as all Speculation is 
by nature endless, formless, a vortex 
amid vortices: only, by a felt indubit- 
able certainty of Experience, does it 
find any centre to revolve round, and 
so fashion itself into a system. Most 
true is it, as a wise man teaches us, 
that ‘ Doubt of any sort cannot be re- 
moved except by Action.” On which 
ground too let him who gropes pain- 
fully in darkness or uncertain light, 
and prays vehemently that the dawn 
may ripen into day, lay this other pre- 
cept well to heart, which to me was of 
invaluable service: ‘ Do the Duty which 
lies nearest thee,’ which thou knowest to 
be a Duty! Thy second Duty will al- 
ready have become clearer. 

** May we not say, however, that 
the hour of Spiritual Enfranchisement 
is even this: When your Ideal World, 
wherein the whole man has been dimly 
struggling and inexpressibly languish- 
ing to work, becomes revealed, and 
thrown open; and you discover, with 
amazement enough, like the Lothario 
in Wilhelm Meister, that your ‘ America 
is here or nowhere?’ The Situation 
that has not its Duty, its Ideal, was 
never yet occupied by man. Yes here, 
in this poor, miserable, hampered, des- 
picable Actual, wherein thou even now 
standest, here or nowhere is thy Ideal : 
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work it out therefrom; and working, 
believe, live, be free. Fool! the Ideal 
is in thyself, the Impediment too is in 
thyself: thy Condition is but the stuff 
thou art to shape that same Ideal out 
of: what matters whether such stuff be 
ef this sort or of that, so the Form 
thou give it be heroic, be poetic? O 
thou that pinest in the imprisonment 
of the Actual, and criest bitterly to the 
gods for a kingdom wherein to rule 
and create, know this of a truth: the 
thing thou seekest is already with thee, 
‘here or nowhere,’ couldst thou only 
see ! 

“ But it is with man’s Soul as it 
was with Nature: the beginning of 
Creation is—Light. Till the eye have 
vision, the whole members are in bonds. 
Divine moment, when over the tem- 
pest-tost Soul, as once over the wild- 
weltering Chaos, it is spoken: Let 
there be Light! Ever to the greatest 
that has felt such moment, is it not 
miraculous and God-announcing; even, 
as under simpler figures, to the sim- 
plest and least? The mad primeval 
Discord is hushed ; the rudely-jumbled 
conflicting elements bind themselves 
into separate Firmaments : deep silent 
rock-foundations are built beneath; and 
the skyey vault with its everlasting 
Luminaries above: instead of a dark 
wasteful Chaos, we have a blooming, 
fertile, Heaven-encompassed World. 

“TI too could now say to myself: 
Be no longer a Chaos, but a World, or 
even Worldkin. Produce! Produce! 
Were it but the pitifullest infinitesimal 
fraction of a Product, produce it in 
God’s name! ’Tis the utmost thou 
hast in thee; out with it then. Up, 
up! Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy whole might. Work 
while it is called To-day, for the Night 
cometh wherein no man can work.” 


Cuap. X. 
Pause. 


Thus have we, as closely and per- 
haps satisfactorily as, in such cit- 
cumstances, might be, followed Teu- 
felsdrockh through the various suc- 
cessive states and stages of Growth, 
Entanglement, Unbelief, and almost 
Reprobation, into a certain clearer 
state of what he himself seems to 
consider as Conversion. ‘ Blame not 
the word,” says he; “ rejoice rather 
that such a word, signifying such 
a thing, has come to light in our Mo- 
dern Era, though hidden from the 
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wisest Ancients. The Old World 
knew nothing of Conversion : instead 
of an Ecce Homo, they had only some 
Choice of Hercules. It was a new- 
attained progress in the Moral Deve- 
lopment of man: hereby has the 
Highest come home to the bosoms of 
the most Limited; what to Plato was 
but a hallucination, and to Socrates a 
chimera, is now clear and certain to 
your Zinzendorfs, your Wesleys, and 
the poorest of their Pietists and Me- 
thodists.” 

It is here then that the spiritual ma- 
jority of Teufelsdrockh commences : 
we are henceforth to see him “ Work 
in Welldoing,” with the spirit and 
clear aims ofa Man. He has disco- 
vered that the Ideal Workshop he so 
panted for, is even this same Actual 
ill-furnished Workshop he has so long 
been stumbling in. He can say to 
himself: “ Tools? Thou hast no Tools? 
Why, there is not a Man, or a Thing, 
now alive but has tools. The basest 
of created animalcules, the Spider it- 
self, has a spinning-jenny, and warping- 
mill, and power-loom, within its head ; 
the stupidest of Oysters las a Papin’s- 
Digester, with stone-and-lime house to 
hold it in: every being that can live 
can do something ; this let him do.— 
Tools? Hast thou not a Brain, fur- 
nished, furnishable with some glim- 
merings of Light; and three fingers to 
holda Pen withal? Never since Aaron’s 
Rod went out of practice, or even be- 
fore it, was there such a worder-work- 
ing Tool: greater than all recorded 
miracles have been performed by Pens. 
For strangely in this so solid-seeming 
World, which nevertheless is in conti- 
nual restless flux, it is appointed that 
Sound, to appearance the most fleeting, 
should be the most continuing of all 
things. The Worp is well said to be 
omnipotent in this world ; man, thereby 
divine, can create as by a Fiat. Awake, 
arise! Speak forth what is in thee; 
what God has given thee, what the 
Devil shall not take away. Higher 
task than that of Priesthood was allot- 
ted to no man: wert thou but the 
meanest in that sacred Hierarchy, is it 
uot honour enough therein to spend 
and be spent? 

“ By this Art, which whoso will may 
sacrilegiously degrade intoa handicraft,” 
adds Teufelsdrickh, “have I thence- 
forth abidden. Writings of mine, not 
indeed known as mine (for what am 
1?), have fallen, perhaps not altogether 
void, into the mighty seedfield of Opi- 
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nion ; fruits of my unseen sowing gra- 
tifyingly meet me here and there. I 
thank the Heavens that I have now 
found my Calling ; wherein, with or 
without perceptible result, [am minded 
diligently to persevere. 

«« Nay how knowest thou,” cries he, 
“ but this and the other pregnant De- 
vice, now grown to be a world-renowned 
far-working Institution ; like a grain of 
right mustard-seed once cast into the 
right soil, and now stretching out strong 
boughs to the four winds, for the birds 
of the air to lodge in,—may have been 
properly my doing? Some one’s doing 
it without doubt was ; from some Idea 
in some single Head it did first of all 
take beginning: why not from some 
Idea in mine?” Does Teufelsdrockh 
here glance at that “ Society FoR THE 
Conservation oF Property (Eigen- 
thuins-conservirende Gesellschaft),” of 
which so many ambiguous notices glide 
spectre-like through these inexpressible 
Paperbags? “ An Institution,” hints 
he, “not unsuitable to the wants of the 
time ; as indeed such sudden extension 
proves: for already can the Society 
number, among its office-bearers or 
corresponding members, the highest 
Names, if not the highest Persons, in 
Germany, England, France ; and con- 
tributions, both of money and of medi- 
tation, pour in from all quarters ; to, 
if possible, enlist the remaining Inte- 
grity of the world, and, defensively 
and with forethought, marshal it round 
this Palladium.” Does Teufelsdrockh 
mean, then, to give himself out as the 
originator of that so notable Eigen- 
thums-conservirende (“ Owndom-con- 
serving”) Gesellschaft ; and, if so, what, 
in the Devil’s name, is it? He again 
hints: “At a time when the divine 
Commandment, Thou shalt not steal, 
wherein truly, if well understood, is 
comprised the whole Hebrew Deca- 
logue, with Solon’s and Lycurgus’s 
Constitutions, Justinian’s Pandects, the 
Code Napoleon, and all Codes, Cate- 
chisms, Divinities, Moralities whatso- 
ever, that man has hitherto devised 
(and enforced with Altar-fire and Gal- 
lows-ropes) for his social guidance: at 
a time, I say, whea this divine Com- 
mandment has all but faded away from 
the general remembrance ; and, with 
little disguise, a new opposite Com- 
mandment, Thou shalt steal, is every 
where promulgated,—it perhaps be- 
hoved, in this universal dotage and 
deliration, the sound portion of man- 
kind to bestir themselves and rally. 
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When the widest and wildest violations 
of that divine right of Property, the 
only divine right now extant or con- 
ceivable, are sanctioned and recom- 
mended by a vicious Press, and the 
world has lived to hear it asserted that 
we have no Property in our very Bodies, 
but only an accidental Possession, and 
Liferent, what is the issue to be 
looked for? Hangmen and Catch- 
—_ may, by their noose-gins and 
aited fall-traps, keep down the smaller 
sort of vermin: but what, except 
pethaps some such Universal Asso- 
ciation, can protect us against whole 
meat-devouring and man-devouring 
hosts of Boa Constrictors? If, there- 
fore, the more sequestered Thinker 
have wondered, in his privacy, from 
what hand that perhaps not ill-written 
Program in the Public Journals, with 
its high Prize-Questions and so liberal 
Prizes, could have proceeded,—let him 
now cease such wonder; and, with un- 
divided faculty, betake himself to the 
Concurrenz (Competition).” 

We ask: Has this same “ perhaps 
not ill-written Program,” or any other 
authentic Transaction of that Property- 
conserving Society, fallen under the 


eye of the British Reader, in any Jour- 


nal, foreign or domestic? If so, what 
are those Prize-Questions; what are 
the terms of Competition, and when, 
and where? No printed Newspaper 
leaf, no farther light of any sort, to be 
met with in these Paperbags! Or is 
the whole business one other of those 
whimsicalities, and perverse inexplica- 
bilities, whereby Herr Teufelsdrockh, 
meaning much or nothing, is pleased 
so often to play fast and loose with us? 


Here, indeed, at length, must the 
Editor give utterance to a painful sus- 
picion which, through late Chapters, 
has begun to haunt him; paralysing 
any little enthusiasm, that might still 
have rendered his thorny Biographical 
task a labour oflove. It is a suspicion 
grounded perhaps on trifles, yet con- 
firmed almost into certainty by the 
more and more discernible humouris- 
tico-satirical tendency of Teufelsdrockh, 
in whom underground humours, and 
intricate sardonic rogueries, wheel with- 
in wheel, defy all reckoning : a suspi- 
cion, in one word, that these Auto- 
biographical Documents are partly a 
Mystification! What if many a so- 
called Fact were little better than a 
Fiction ; if here we had no direct 
Camera-obscura Picture of the Pro- 
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fessor’s History ; but only some more 
or less fantastic Adumbration, symbol- 
ically, perhaps significantly enough, 
shadowing forth the same! Our theory 
begins to be that, in receiving as lite- 
rally authentic what was but hierogly- 
hically so, Hofrath Heuschrecke,whom 
in that case we scruple not to name 
Hofrath Nose-of-Wax, was made a fool 
of, and set adrift to make fools of others, 
Could it be expected, indeed, that a 
man so known for impenetrable reti- 
cence as Teufelsdrockh, would all at 
once frankly unlock his private citadel 
to an English Editor and a German 
Hofrath; and not rather deceptively 
inlock both Editor and Hofrath, in the 
labyrinthic tortuosities and covered 
ways of said citadel (having enticed 
them thither), to see, in his half-devil- 
ish way, how the fools would look ? 
Of one fool, however, the Herr Pro- 
fessor will perhaps find himself short. 
On a small slip, formerly thrown aside 
as blank, the ink being all but invisible, 
we lately notice, and with effort de- 
cipher, the following : “ What are your 
historical Facts; still more your bio- 
graphical? Wilt thou know a Man, 
above all, a Mankind, by stringing to- 
gether beadrolls of what thou namest 
Facts? The Man is the spirit he 
worked in; not what he did, but what 
he became. Facts are engraved Hie- 
rograms, for which the fewest have the 
key. And then how your Blockhead 
(Dummkopf’) studies not their Mean- 
ing; but simply whether they are well 
or ill cut, what he calls Moral or Im- 
moral! Still worse is it with your 
Bungler (Pfiischer) : such I have seen 
reading some Rousseau, with pretences 
of interpretation; and mistaking the 
ill-cut Serpent-of-Eternity for a com- 
mon poisonous Reptile.”” Was the 
Professor apprehensive lest an Editor, 
selected as the present boasts himself, 
might mistake the Teufelsdrockh Ser- 
pent-of-Eternity in like manner? For 
which reason it was to be altered, not 
without underhand satire, into a plainer 
Symbol? Or is this merely one of his 
half-sophisms, half-truisms, which if he 
can but set on the back of a Figure, he 
cares not whither it gallop? We say 
not with certainty; and indeed, so 
strange is the Professor, can never say. 
If our Suspicion be wholly unfounded, 
let his own questionable ways, not our 
necessary circumspeciness, bear the 
blame. 
But be this as it will, the somewhat 
exasperated and indeed exhausted Edi- 
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tor determines here to shut these Paper- 
bags, for the present. Let it suffice 
that we know of Teufelsdrockh, so far, 
if “not what he did, yet what he be- 
came:” the rather, as his character has 
now taken its ultimate bent, and no 
new revolution, of importance, is to be 
looked for. The imprisoned Chrysalis 
is now a winged Psyche; and such, 
wheresoever be its flight, it will con- 
tinue. To trace by what complex gy- 
rations (flights or involuntary waftings) 
through the mere external Life-element, 
Teufelsdrockh reaches his University 
Professorship, and the Psyche clothes 
herself in civic Titles, without altering 
her now fixed nature,—would be com- 
paratively an unproductive task; were 
we even unsuspicious of its being, for 
us at least, a false and impossible one. 
His outward Biography, therefore, 
which, at the Blumine Lover’s-Leap, 
we saw churned utterly into spray- 
vapour, may hover in that condition, for 
aught that concerns us here. Enough 
that by survey of certain ‘ pools and 
plashes,” we have ascertained its gene- 
ral direction: do we not already know 
that, by one way and other, it Aas long 
since rained down again into a stream ; 
and even now, at Weissnichtwo, flows 
deep and still, fraught with the Philo- 
sophy of Clothes, and visible to whoso 
will cast eye thereon? Over much in- 
valuable matter that lies scattered, like 
jewels among quarry-rubbish, in those 
Paper-catacombs, we may have oc- 
casion to glance back, and somewhat 
will demand insertion at the right 
place: meanwhile be our toilsome 
diggings therein suspended. 

If now, before reopening the great 
Clothes- Volume, we ask what our de- 
gtee of progress, during these Ten 
Chapters, has been, towards right un- 
derstanding of the Clothes- Philosophy, 
let not our discouragement become 
total. To speak in that old figure of 
the Hell-gate Bridge over Chaos, a 
few flying pontoons have perhaps been 
added, though as yet they drift strag- 
gling on the Flood ; how far they will 
reach, when once the chains are straight- 
ened and fastened, can, at present, only 
be matter of conjecture. 

So much we already calculate. 
Through many a little loophole, we 
have had glimpses into the internal 
world of Teufelsdroéckh: his strange 
mystic, almost magic Diagram of the 

niverse, and how it was gradually 
drawn, is not henceforth altogether 
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dark to us. Those mysterious ideas 
on Time, which merit consideration, 
and are not wholly unintelligible with 
such, may by and by prove significant. 
Still more may his somewhat peculiar 
view of Nature; the decisive Oneness 
he ascribes to Nature. How all Nature 
and Life are but one Garment, a “ Liv- 
ing Garment,” woven and ever a-weav- 
ing in the “ Loom of Time:” is not 
here, indeed, the outline of a whole 
Clothes-Philosophy ; at least the arena 
it is to work in? Remark too that the 
Character of the man, nowise without 
meaning in such a matter, becomes less 
enigmatic: amid so much tumultuous 
obscurity, almost like diluted madness, 
do not a certain indomitable Defiance 
and yet a boundless Reverence seem 
to loom forth, as the two mountain 
summits, on whose rock-strata all the 
rest were based and built ? 

Nay farther, may we not say that 
Teufelsdrockh’s Biography, allowing it 
even, as suspected, only a hierogly- 
phical truth, exhibits a man, as it were 
preappointed for Clothes-Philosophy ? 
To look through the Shows of things 
into Things themselves he is led and 
compelled. The “ Passivity ” given 
him by birth is fostered by all turns of 
his fortune. Everywhere cast out, like 
oil out of water, from mingling in any 
Employment, in any public Commu- 
nion, he has no portion but Solitude, 
and a life of Meditation. The whole 
energy of his existence is directed, 
through long years, on one task: that 
of enduring pain, if he cannot cure it. 
Thus everywhere do the Shows of 
things oppress him, withstand him, 
threaten him with fearfullest destruc- 
tion: only by victoriously penetrating 
into Things themselves can he find 
peace and a stronghold. But is not 
this same looking through the Shows 
or Vestures into the Things even the 
first preliminary to a Philosophy of 
Clothes? Do we not, in all this, dis- 
cern some beckonings towards the true 
higher purport of such a Philosophy ; 
and what shape it must assume with 
such a man, in such an era? 

Perhaps in entering on Book Third, 
the courteous Readeris not utterly with- 
out guess whither he is bound: nor, 
let us hope, for all the fantastic Dream- 
Grottoes through which, as is our lot 
with Teufelsdrockh, he must wander, 
will there be wanting between whiles 
some twinkling of a steady Polar Star. 
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A DOZEN OF NOVELS. 


I. THE BLACK WATCH 5 


II. ALLEN BRECK 5 


III. PREDICTION 5; IV. THE NEW 


ROAD TO RUIN; V. THE PURITAN’S GRAVE; VI. THE YOUNG MUSCOVITE ; 
VII. THE COQUETTE; VIII. THE PARSON’S DAUGHTER; IX. LOVE AND PRIDE; 
X. THE FROLICS OF PUCK 5; XI. THE OLD MAIDEN’S TALISMAN > XII. HELEN, 


Ir is a long time since we regularly 
reviewed a series of novels, and unless 
we do something to keep down the 
growing bulk, it will outgrow us alto- 
gether. What a number, or, rather, 
what a numberless infinitude of novels 
keeps perpetually pouring forth! There 
seems no end—no chance ofend. All 
persons appear to be rolling their tubs 
in all directions, without any semblance 
that the tubs are ever to be worn out, 
or the supply exhausted. And we ho- 
nestly confess that few of them are, in 
all their parts and particulars, totally 
bad — nearly as few as are deserving 
of applause. In the worst we gene- 
rally light upon a page or two worth 
reading ; it is a good novel in which 
the amount of readable pages arises to 
a dozen. One author can make a 
tolerable story; another gives a good 
description of what is to be seen, 
or heard, or smelt, or tasted, or felt, 
or otherwise (if there be any other 
way) communicated by the senses; a 
third endeavours, and now and then 
successfully, to move the passions, or 
to arouse the intellect. The greater 
number must of course, for that is a 


law of our nature, follow some suc- 
cessful leader; and as Sir Walter suc- 
ceeded beyond all persons of his day, 
or of any day, in the writing of histo- 
rical novels, historical novels were 
for a long time, and in a great measure 
still continue to be, the favourites. 
Many great blockheads wrote after 
him—we do not mean in point of time, 
for in that sense many great blockheads 
wrote before him, but in manner —as 
also did some clever fellows ; but nobody 
bent the bow of Ulysses, save Ulysses 
himself. Wise is he who speaks with 
Liodes : 


"2 Pires ob pry bye ravi AaCirw Dt xa) dAdo 
Tloaadus yee rods roger agurrnas xixadioss 
Oupod xai Puxiis. 


Many a clever fellow will the at- 
tempt to bend that bow break heart 
and soul; and many a novel-monger 
who, if he consulted his own genius, 
and abstained from trying what was 
beyond his powers, would have shone 
in pulling his own bit of yew, will 
break his back in the attempt. He 
that could do it, could do it, as Homer 
says— 


‘Os oe’ avng Pogusytyos tmueraevos xa moons 

"Pri dios icdvuccs viw ta) xdrrAom yoedny, 

“Avjas auSoriouSey tiorespis tvrsgor oid 

“Os de’ dreg omovdas ravucs piya Toker "Oducasvs: 

Askirsen D dpa ysigi Aalay weienowro vevens* 

H A’ TOO KAAON AEISE, XEAIAONI EIKEAON ATAHN. 


He who made it to bend, and to 
sing sweetly as it was shooting, is de- 
parted, and we have no Telemachus 
as yet. The place is vacant. To run to 
another point in the circle of romance 
—the round table may be full, all but 
one seat ; but that seat, unhappily, is 
the chief of the board. 

Poor Picken! we knew him well, 
and loved him much. He wrote se- 
veral matters for this our Magazine, in 
various styles, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent; and, we think, had a due 
devotion to Recirna. The unfortu- 
nate Bulwer once attacked him for his 
friendship towards us, and wrote him 
a letter, which we found it our duty te 
expose to the derision of mankind. 
Picken, poor fellow! thought that he 


should be civil to such folks as Bul- 
wer, to whom he was in a thousand 
particulars, especially in native gen- 
tility and freedom from innate vul- 
garity, superior beyond all comparison, 
because Bulwer had in those days 
some paltry ascendancy over a portion 
of the critical press. All that is gone 
by now. The main characteristic of 
Picken’s works, until this posthumous 
performance appeared, was a quiet 
and dry Scotch humour, evidently 
modelled on the manner of Galt; a 
shrewd, though of course confined, ob- 
servation of human life; and a tender 
and mild pathos of the domestic kind. 
His powers were all admirably exem- 
plified in the Dominie’s Legacy ; and 
we were happy to do that work justice, 
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and not more than justice, in a favour- 
able critique. Last year he conceived 
ahope of publishing something of higher 
pretensions, and he was sanguine of 
success. He wrote to a friend of ours: 
“ | believe I shall make a hit this time 
—I think what [ am now doing is 
right ; and since by the wrath of God 
Iam to be an author, I hope that this 
forthcoming book will be of service to 
me.” Poor fellow! he never lived to 
see it published. 

Picken had strongly conceived the 
idea that there was a void in the no- 
velist world, made by Scott’s death, 
which he was the man destined to fill 
up. As we have already intimated, 
we think that this is a mistake in any 
body who has as yet started ; and 
Picken had mistaken among the rest. 
Picken was Scotch, and no ove who 
has ever heard his little peasewheep 
voice could have doubted the powers 
ofits possessor. Sir Walter was deep, 
mouthing, and sonorous. Just what 
the voice of Scott was to the voice of 
Picken, was the genius of one to that 
of the other. Andrew the dominie 
chose, as his prototype had done, the 
rebellion of 1745, as the nucleus of 
his first historical novel ; and his only 
fault was, that he is some twenty odd 
years too late. If Picken’s novel had 
appeared before Waverley, it would 
have been universally recognised as 
excellent; coming after it, it is tried 
by rather a hard criterion. 

But for the sake of what Picken did 
for us—for the sake of the kind feelings 
which we one and all entertain for him— 
for the sake of the object for which the 
book is published—and also for the 
sake of honesty and fair play,—we shall 
not proceed any farther in dealing in 
comparisons. Here is the Black Watch* 
by itself, to be considered by itself; 
and truth and justice compel us to say, 
that a capital novel it is. The historical 
part is its least interesting feature — 
exactly because we have read all that 
before, in another style. Nor do we 
care much about what we are sure 
must have cost poor Picken a great 
deal of trouble, viz. the antiquarian 
and military research with which the 
book is filled; but the story is well 
Managed, and the delineation of the 
characters not by any means to be 
despised.. Picken’s dialogues are in 
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general good and graphic, and he who 
takes up this Black Watch, and can 
lay it down unread, is not fit to read a 
novel again. This we declare aftera most 
cautious perusal of the three volumes, 
and by no means, as Baillie M‘Farlane 
is made to say in vol. i. p. 207, “ just 
because he [Picken] was a Fraser too, 
and maun be saved to be sure, for the 
honour of the clan.” 

No — honour bright and shining — 
we, without any Fraserian prejudices, 
commend the Black Watch as an in- 
finitely clever production. There are 
many striking scenes of various kinds 
scattered throughout, though we know 
not any which we can safely detach. 
We are determined not to break in 
upon the story, but we subjoin what we 
think a beautiful bit of writing. To 
understand it, we must premise that a 
General Lamont has been telling a 
friend the tale of his domestic misfor- 
tunes. The general, an officer in the 
Marlborough wars, had been married 
to a handsome woman whom he adored, 
had no children, and had gone to the 
campaigns somewhat discontented on 
that account. He fought as soldiers 
fought in those days, and 


‘* « The famous battle of Ramillies, by 
carrying off many of my compeers to the 
soldier's grave, promoted me to the head 
of a regiment, and I returned to Eng- 
land, to see and embrace my Henrietta, 
How strangely do time and circumstances 
alter us! With the warmth of a lover- 
husband, and the freedom of a soldier, 
I rushed to meet her. Her reception of 
me bespoke the usual delicacy of a mind 
rendered almost austere by the late soli- 
tude of her life, and an affection, deep 
and warm at heart, yet chastened into 
pensive reserve, in the expression of it, 
by the habitual restraint over herself, 
and her solicitude regarding me during 
my protracted absence. To me, how- 
ever, it appeared at the moment, changed 
as I had myself been by the free manners 
of the camp, cold in sentiment, and quite 
altered from her former artless affection. 
This self-tormenting fancy had no sooner 
taken possession of my mind, than it 
seemed to receive proof from several 
minor circumstances afterwards, which I 
cannot now particularise ; but from that 
moment began to be formed the morbid 
nucleus of all my subsequent misery. 

“** Again, as we lived longer together, 
I fancied that her temper had suffered 
somewhat from the self-restraint and 





* The Black Watch. By the Author of “ The Dominie’s Legacy.” 3 vols. 
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solitude in which she had lived of late, 
and that she was now altogether some- 
what of an altered character. I was right 
as to the fact—I was wrong as to the in- 
ference. 

««* What a selfish wretch man is!— 
and how that unamiable quality blinds 
him in reference both to his own cha- 
racter and the actions of others. Is it 
not this unfair dealing with facts—this 
wilful blindness—this incapacity of rea- 
soning justly, when our feelings are ex- 
cited, which is the cause of all our social 
miseries —and, in particular, of the pro- 
verbial jarrings of the connubial state ? 
Even at this distance of time, and with 
that hallowed likeness of her I lament 
constantly before me, I do not say that 
my Henrietta was altogether right, but 
I know that J was much more in the 
wrong. For J had begun the wrong ; 
and evil, saith the holy book, is like the 
letting out of water, which, from small be- 
ginnings, maketh wider and wider the way 
that it hath opened foritself; until, collect- 
ing every thing into its current, it be- 
comes at length a torrent that is fearful and 
overwhelming. I had left her—that was 
the first cause of the alteration of habit 
and of thinking that I began to observe ; 
for the absence of her natural protector, 
together with the melancholy tendencies 
of her own thoughts, and some natural 
change in myself, induced by the habits 
of a soldier, made me think her, at least, 
not what she really was, even in the first 
year of our marriage. All these causes, 
however, which tended to make us, who 
were once so much one, two different 
beings, were nothing to the prevailing 
reflection which so much preyed upon 
my mind, that we had no children.’ ” 


Vinegar and weather-beaten critics 
as we are cannot in any degree sym- 
pathise with this burst of the erogyn; but 
we suppose that Shakespeare was right 
when he said — 


“ Tf you had children butchers —if you 
had fc 


you would have reared them butchers. 
Be this as it may, the general goes on : 


**« When the time drew near that I 
was to return to join the army, Henrietta 
pleaded with me not to leave her again, 
with an earnestness that I am now asto- 
nished that I could resist. But my honour 
was engaged, and to military ambition, 
and the career of glory which success had 
opened to me, I had so pledged myself, 
that I could not give way to her touching 
reasonings. Besides, to confess the truth, 
it was only among the excitements of 
campaigns and of battte, that I could 
fully forget that intolerable considera- 
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tion, which had still been the curse that 
poisoned the happiness of my wedded 
life, and rendered my home upon the 
whole irksome, if not melancholy, 
‘ George,’ said Henrietta to me, when 
we were about to part, ‘ if you will stay 
at home with me, we shall yet be happy 
—I know we shall!’ and her half me- 
lancholy smile as she said this, was so 
touching that it even then went to my 
heart. . 

‘«« « But it has still been my fate that 
some intense feeling, pervading at 
the moment, has rendered me blind to 
my own happiness. I understood not 
the meaning of the important words. 
No more did I understand the look of 
chilled disappointment which her coun- 
tenance assumed, on perceiving that this 
appeal to me had been made in vain, 
We parted affectionately, but our manner 
mutually was painfully ominous. It was 
more so in reality than I perceived at 
the time. 

«On returning to the army, and to 
the strong contrasts of idleness and ac- 
tivity which occur in the manceuvres of 
a campaign, my thoughts were turned 
more than ever to my home in England 
and my Henrietta. I now found I loved 
her more than ever, and brooded over 
every word and look of hers when last at 
home, especially her manner to some of 
our acquaintances, with a painful and 
inquisitive intensity. Even that love, 
which burned brighter towards her now 
as she was absent, induced me to look 
into several recollections with a narrow- 
ness that made me see several things in 
a new light, and gave me a key, as I 
thought, to her whole conduct, and in 
particular to that changed manner to- 
wards myself, which had so much affected 
me while living with her. These tor- 
menting cogitations were involuntarily 
associated with the idea of a gentleman, 
whom I heard her praise in terms warmer 
than were quite agreeable to me at that 
time, and with whom she seemed to be 
more intimate than I thought consistent 
with the staid reserve of her character. 
I remembered their speaking together of 
the children of a mutual friend with a 
degree of admiration and delight which, 
upon a subject so tender, I felt to be 
exceedingly painful. At the critical 
moment, when my mind was _ heated 
with these broodings, some words were 
dropped by a brother-officer, who had 
accompanied me to England, which filled 
me with astonishment, and seemed to let 
in a light to my mind, merely to show 
me my own misery. I now took pains 
to assure myself upon several matters, 
and strangely did my suspicions seem to 
be verified —as they will ever be to 4 
man who begins similar inquiries under 
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the blindness of jealousy. Yet it was 
not easy altogether to shake my confi- 
dence in the “faithfulness of Henrietta ; 
and there were other circumstances w hich 
seemed to giv e every contradiction to 
my surmises. But a report that reached 
me ut this period, through the levity of 
a gentleman who now joined the army, 
drove me almost to frenzy. 

«Why need I dwell upon the hack- 
neyed particulars of the doubtings and 
confirmations of this complex passion. 
A letter from herself, which I received 
about this time, helped, by the construc- 
tion I put upon several of her expressions, 
to confirm my delusion. But when seve- 
ral months had passed away subsequently, 
without hearing from her, ‘and it was from 
another quarter | first learned that she was 
in that state which, under other circum- 
stances, would have made me a proud 
and a happy man, I first thought my heart 
would have burst with my own re sflections. 
Unable to get back to England at the 
time, to sift out the truth of all that I 
had surmised, I had recourse to a friend 
—a villain—whose indirect and artificial 
reply completed my misery. In the 
height of the delirium of my mental 
distress, I wrote to Henrietta in terms 
at which I now sbudder even to think of, 
requesting a special messenger to be sent 
with such communication from her, as 
should clear her of all that I pointed out 
as suspicious; in failure of which, I re- 
morselessly spoke of disowning the pater- 
nity of the infant to which she was about 
to give birth. To this cruel message, 
the only answer I received, months after- 
wards, was the news of my Henrietta’s 
death, after giving birth toason. That 
son I never saw !— Matthew, blame me 
not for this emotion,’ he added after a 
pause; ‘has not my cruel and mis- 


taken conduct been the breaking of her 
heart ?’” 


It was said that the child died im- 
mediately after its mother, but that, 


on inquiry, appeared not altogether so 
certain. 


*““«T have sometimes thought there 
was a mystery over that event—at least 
in reference to those to whose charge 
the infant was left,’ continued Sir George. 
‘To be more particular, on my return 
from Flanders I was so overpowered by 
my feelings, that on reaching London Z 
was prevented travelling farther by ill- 
ness, the consequence of the shock I had 
received ; and on my recovery at a dis- 
tant period afterw ards, I found on my 
table a letter, stating that the infunt had 
died in an obscure parish of Scotland, 
near the house to which my Henrietta 
had retired. So deeply was I affected 
by this intelligence, and the few parti- 
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culars added regarding Henrietta’s death, 
that it never occurred to me to suspect 
its truth ; nor, even if it had, could I 
hope for much success in my inquiries 
regarding one whom her relatives con- 
sidered I had so deep ly injured. The 
principal of them then alive, indeed, 
namely, her uncle, would not see me nor 
hold with me any communication. The 
thing that roused my suspicion in some 
degree, upon making inquiries regarding 
my son’s death, was, that the woman to 
whom he had been intrusted as nurse, as 
well as her husband, had shortly after 
his interment left the country; and even 
Henrietta’s relatives, as I have since 
learned, were far from satisfied upon the 
subject. But my ill-health, together 
with the melancholy which grew upon 
me from my own reflections, has still in- 
capac itated me from making any effectual 
inquiries upon the subject, believing, as 
I have still done, the worst; until your 
accidental mention of having somewhere 
met with a youth who bore a strong 
resemblance to that portrait, induced me 
to revert with some slight gleam of hope 
to these circumstances of my history. 

“«« To finish ny tale,’ he went on after 
another pause, ‘ convinced at length, by 
finding out the envious villany ‘of one 
individual, that I had been deeply de- 
ceived to the wronging of that angel 
whose mere image I can never cease 
contemplating ; and now, at this late 
period, a hope, however faint, being in- 
fused into my mind, I shall never rest 
until I obtain the most complete proof 
regarding the death of that infant, of 
which I so fatally disowned the paternity. 
And oh! could [ but entertain the most 
distant fancy that he was yet in the land 
of the living —that that blessing of Hea- 
ven, which has ever been the highest 
wish of my heart, had been granted to 
me—namely, a son of my own and 
Henrietta’s, still in existence to bless 
my declining years, aud preserve my 
name and lineage to future generations, 
my grey hairs “should seek’ the grave 
with happiness and peace.’ 

“** You must have a son, sir! and he 
shail be found!’ exclaimed the blunt 
squire, starting enthusiastically to his 
feet; ‘ and who knows but that that 
handsome boy , who opened the gate for 
me in the Highlands of Scotland, may be 
the very youth, after all?” 


How this turns up, we leave to the 
readers of the book to inquire; but is 
not what we have extracted charming 
writing ¢ 

Adieu, Picken! When shall the 
recollection of our recording of the 
Hogg dinner fade out of our minds — 
the mulled claret, the vanishing fools- 
H H 
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cap, the varied fate of our companions 
since, the hour, the place, the room ? 
Wo be unto us, if we do not say that 
thy Black Watch is a good book! and 
we have laid before our readers a short 
extract, which ties itself on but slightly 
to the general story, but which will 
suffice to shew the general talent which 
develops itself in all manners through- 
out the work. Buy it, then, good readers ; 
buy it by all means; and you will find 
that your shelves, no matter how richly 
furnished, will boast few more attractive 
ornaments. 


But here comes another “ forty-five.” 
Here comes Allan Breck,* by the author 
of the Subaltern. In a word, or, rather, 
a half-dozen of words, the Reverend 
LieutenantG. R.Gleig, A.M. The first 
feeling which occurs to our minds is that 
of the Chinese, who say, in Canton, 
that Scotland must be one small island, 
for every body know every body ; 
while London is one big island, be- 
cause nobody know nobody. We find 


here two very clever men — men well- 
practised in the art of writing, and for 
years accustomed to look about them 
for subjects on which to exercise their 
pens, fixing precisely on the one period 


of Scottish history as not only the 
groundwork of their novels, but as af- 
fording, in its ordinary historical details, 
the most striking features of the inci- 
dents which they introduce. The truth 
is, that in history Scotland does not 
shine. We are well aware how angrily 
this dictum of ours will be received by 
our friends north of the Tweed ; but 
those among them who know any thing 
of the history of other countries, will 
at once acknowledge the poverty of 
Scottish history. A single defeat of 
an ill-conducted English army, com- 
manded by the only shameful person 
of the line of Plantagenet, is the main 
stay of Scottish pride during the 
middle ages. Before and behind is 
defeat and humiliation. Faction has 
rendered Queen Mary an object of in- 
terest, but we really think that as much 
as can be made of her has been already 
made. Sir Walter Scott felt that, for 
though she was duly honoured in his 
earliest productions—his ballads—he 
avoided her as long as possible in his 
novels, and kept aloof from her adven- 
tures on this side of the border alto- 
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gether. The selling of King Charles 
for a groat a-Scot is not heroic; nor 
can the smiting of Cromwell gratify 
the national vanity of Scotland. The 
beaten Covenanters and the beaten 
Jacobites have afforded scope for the 
talents of one wondrous writer, but we 
cannot afford to condole for ever with 
the victims of the gibbet or the lash 
In short, the history of Scotland is ex- 
hausted by the great man who first 
opened the vein. The manners of 
Scotland, or of any other country, are 
not exhausted ; for what is past may 
be fixed, what comes flows for ever. 
There is not an inch of ground to stand 
upon in the history of Scotland for a 
novelist; the land of cakes is inex- 
haustible for the glorious magician to 
whom it is given to draw forth the 
every-day, and the perpetually shifting 
lights and shadows of Scottish life. 
The short and long of it is, that the 
wit of Scotchmen or Aberdeenshiremen 
(and the Aberdeenshiremen are said to 
be able to cheat the Jews) will not 
now discover any topic in the history 
of Scotland, from the days when Fergus 
the Irishman landed in Portpatrick, or 
thereabouts, until the Duke of Cum- 
berland finally scattered the clans, and 
thereby did the greatest benefit possible 
to Scotland. (We may just waste a 
sentence or so to say, that the duke 
has received the usual thanks of all 
persons who have done essential ser- 
vice to any country, in being called 
“the butcherCumberland,” and taunted 
with cowardice by those who fled be- 
fore him, and with want of political ma- 
nagement by those whose combinations 
he destroyed. This in a parenthesis.) 
Gleig, however, has thought that he 
could find a spot on which he might 
place his foot ; and he has chosen Allan 
Breck as his hero. There was a real 
Allan Breck, who was as great a 
scoundrel as Gleig makes him who 
gives the name to the novel; but we 
fear our friend the parson has not read 
Allan’s trial, else he might have made 
a far more interesting book. The real 
Allan Breck was a Stuart, though in 
the novel before us he is made posi- 
tively to deny his connexion with that 
clan. The report of his trial may not 
easily be found ; but in not looking for it 
Gleig was decidedly unwise ; for judi- 
cial trials are, after all, the surest found- 
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ations for such works as these. Gleig’s 
law, for example, is horribly wrong in 
all parts of his novel. We own it is 
not matter of much importance, but 
the thing may as well be right as not. 
However, in Allan Breck we must not 
be offended by a few speckles. 

The hero of Gleig’s story is an ut- 
terly disgusting fellow. “That he is 
seamed awfully with the small-pox is 
the least of his crimes; but it is never- 
theless a piece of bad taste to make a 
man so marked by a misfortune at 
once petty in reference to the great 
affairs of life, and yet calling up with 
it, when carried to the extent described 
by Gleig, uneasy feelings, the leading 
character of a book of entertainment. 
What would the Subaltern think of 
afflicting his next hero with that merry 
and active disorder which is supposed 
to be peculiarly connected with his 
own native land? It would be a va- 
riety, beyond doubt, in the incidents 
which are favourite among novelists, 
and by no means sv disagreeable as 
the perpetual reference made to the 
seamed and seared countenance of 
Allan Breck. We recommend him to 
think of this suggestion, for the sake of 


** Caledonia, stern and wild, 
Meet nurse for the poetic child.” 


And so forth. 

But putting Allan’s speckled coun- 
tenance out of the question, he is a 
low debauchee, without any of the qua- 
lities which render debauchery matter 
either of merriment or palliation. He 
commits what seems to be an uncalled- 
for murder in the Highlands—runs a 
round of mean profligacy in the Scot- 
tish metropolis — becomes a shabby 
cheat at cards—is detected as a swind- 
ler—offers to turn spy, and betray his 
own family to a degraded death—at- 
tempts to violate the honour of his own 
first-cousin —assassinates a companion 
in iniquity, to whom, nevertheless, he 
was deeply bound -—deserts from the 
dragoons —-is a marked blackguard in 
his regiments at home and abroad — 
and ends the third volume as he had 
begun the first, by a Highland murder. 
The adventures of this fellow, we sub- 
mit, affords no scope for a novel which 
can interest or excite: he is a low 
rascal throughout. A story of his ex- 
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ploits, narrated like those of Turpin * or 
Jack Sheppard, might be amusing 
enough; but merely as a narration. 
All attempts to invest him with epic 
interest must be failures. 

The original story of the real Allan 
Breck, as it was developed on his 
trial, would, as we have already hinted, 
have been far more interesting; but 
then it should not have been pitched 
in a more ambitious key than that of 
Count Fathom, or other books of the 
same species. Nor has Gleig knit 
his story together: his three volumes 
are composed of adventures wholly 
independent of each other, and full of 
passages (often fine passages, we ad- 
mit) that lead to nothing. The most 
impressive scenes, the most striking 
incidents, the most eloquent speeches, 
have absolutely no result. In the very 


first chapter, Allan, after wooing his 
cousin Marcelly, in a style from which 
a very different line of character might 
be expected, concludes by saying — 


*©* And by and by, when the bridal 
day arrives, is there a crone, from Boa- 
chiel to Benmore, that will fail to lift up 
her dim eyes in astonishment when she 
hears that Marcelly, the flower of Strath- 
Diarmid, has joined her fate to that of 
Allan the spotted !’” 


Yet nothing of the kind takes place : 
the. solemn prophecy is wasted into 
thin air. All the fine localities and 
personalities, Boachiel and Benmore, 
Marcelly the flower of Strath-Diarmid, 
and Allan the spotted, are wholly 
wasted. 

He is sent from his maternal abode 
in the Highlands to Edinburgh, under 
the guidance of his tutor, the Reverend 
Neil Macdonald; and in the course of 
their journey Allan calls the attention 
of the clergyman to a wailing sound, 
which both he and his attendant pro- 
nounce to be the cry of the Bodach 
Glas: and they predict from it some 
calamity to the M‘Diarmids. Of the 
Bodach Glas, or the calamity thus 
needlessly introduced, we hear no 
more; and the melancholy noise proves 
to be a lament for the dead. A fu- 
neral party soon appears. We shall 
leave the author to describe what 
follows : 


‘*To have hurried forward without 


* Just as we were closing our article, we had a novel called Rookwood sent us, 


in which this said Turpin figures as a hero. 


We have not had time to read all the 


novel, but what we have seen is powerfully done.—O. Y. 
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saluting the bier, would have been 
to incur a charge under which no 
Highlander would willingly lie — that 
of dishonouring the dead. The three 
horsemen therefore continued stationary, 
their thoughts being entirely diverted 
from the subjects which had previously 
employed them, till the funeral party, 
after traversing the bottom of the glen, 
arrived on the same side of the stream, 
and stood before them. The bearers had 
rested the coffin on a little knoll, and 
were gathering stones with which to 
rear a cairn, when, putting their horses 
in motion, Allan and his companions 
drew towards them. ‘The parson raised 
his three-cornered hat, and was about to 
address a few words of comfort to a 
grey-headed man, the excess of whose 
emotion pointed him out as the chief 
mourner, when the eye of the latter fell 
suddenly upon Allan, and the form of 
his visage was changed. 

“‘«Hast thou met me in my very 
teeth, man of blood?’ cried he. ‘Is it 
not enough to kill?’ Art thou come to 
insult the living and to triumph over the 
dead—or has God. delivered thee into 
my hand?’ 

“* He sprang forward as he spoke, and 
seizing the rein of Allan’s horse, strove 
to back him over a precipice that fell 
sheer and abrupt many feet from the 
edge of the road. Jt was the act of a 
moment— yet Allan’s presence of mind 
forsook him not; for he threw himself 
from the saddle, and stood in the middle 
of the pathway. 

«© «7 might have shot thee as easily as 
I have sav red myself, old man,’ said he; 
‘ but there is blood enough of thine on 
my head already. Go to—I never 
meant to insult thy feelings: but as to 
him whom ye bear to his grave, though 
I lament his fate, I take God to witness 
that I am but the innocent cause of it. 
What I did was done in self-defence.’ 

«Tt is false, Allan Breck, and thou 
knowestthatit is false. But pass onwards 
now ; for were I to slay thee here, thou 
wouldst escape long years of misery “and 
crime. Live, then, to be a disgrace to 
thy name and thy country—live to be a 
traitor, dishonoured, and abhorred of thy 
clan—be an outcast from thy native 
land, and perish among strangers, with 
the curse of a childless father weighing 
thee to hell!’ 

‘The old man, as he uttered this 
malediction, gave up the bridle which 
he had hitherto held, and made a sign 
to his party that they should resume the 
procession. They obeyed him without 
speaking a word ; and though they threw 
looks of deadly meaning on ‘Allan as they 
passed, a sense of duty restrained them 
from offering to him the slightest personal 
violence. 
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‘* All this passed in a shorter space of 
time than we have spent in narrating it; 
consequently, neither Parson Neil nor 
Callum could take other part in the 
transaction than to interpose themselves 
between Allan and his irritated opponent, 
The winding-up of the affair, moreover, 
being as abrupt as the other stages in its 
progress, the opportunity even of in- 
quiring into its cause was wanting, till 
the funeral having passed in one direction, 
and themselves in another, a considerable 
length of road divided them. Then, how- 
ever, the parson, though he still laboured 
under the excitement of feelings strongly 
agitated, demanded an explanation of the 
scene to which he had just been a 
witness, 

*“*Do ye call it a scene?’ 
Allan, in a tone of forced gaiety ; ‘for my 
own share, I call it a complete ag 
The old fellow played his part brdly, 
allow; but the farce was a good one, 
notwithstanding the want of talent in 
the principal performer.’ 

** « Allan,’ replied the chaplain, sternly, 
‘where the blood of a fellow-creature 
has been shed, and that by violence, the 
mind must be depraved indeed that can 
find scope for irony. I could not have 
credited any lips except your own, had 
they dared to assert that Allan Mac 
Diarmid was capable, first of killing, and 
then of laughing at the deed.’ 

*** And who laughs at the deed ?’ an- 
swered Allan, fiercely. ‘1 told old 
Duncan that 1 lamented the mishap, and 
I tell you the same. But if my life be 


in danger, am I not at liberty to defend 
it?” 


replied 


«* Unquestionably you are, Allan, pro- 
vided it be in danger ; but it is not every 
rash gesture, or threatening speech, that 
may be honestly met by a mortal blow. 
I heard both your assertion and old Dun- 
can’s denial. 

«« « Parson Neil,’ replied Allan, reining 
up his pony, and turning with a look of 
angry defiance towards his companion, 
‘ the time has long gone by since you 
have had any right to inquire into my 
proceedings, “farther than I might choose 
to make you acquainted w ‘ith them, 
While I was a child, your authority 
might be absolute ; but I am not a child 
now, and I acknowledge no fealty to 
yon, or to any other man living. The 
youth chose to cross my path needlessly 
—and what is more, I would have 
spared him if I could. I struck no 
mortal blow. If he died by my dirk, he 
threw himself upon it—I did not drive 
it into him.’ 

“«* God forgive you, Allan!’ rejoined 
the chaplain. ‘ I have long been aware 
of your dissolute habits and unworthy 
proceedings: but not till now have I 
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looked upon you as one defiled, in any 
degree, with the guilt of homicide. 
May the old man’s curse be scattered 
by the winds ere it reach the throne of 
Heaven !’ 

“Let the old ass curse as he may,’ 
exclaimed Allan, carelessly ; ‘I value 
neither his curses nor his blessings.’ ” 


There is some powerful and eloquent 
writing in this scene, but the old man’s 
curse has little operation, except that 
Allan proves to be as great a scoundrel 
as he anticipates ; Parson Neil speedily 
forgets the whole affair, and it is never 
recurred to again. 

As they proceed, they are arrested 
on a vague suspicion of Jacobitism at 
Stirling, and escape through the inter- 
vention of a Jacobite gentleman, who 
has influence among the Whig autho- 
rities of the town. They are brought 
with much caution to a retired country- 
house, where Allan is kept restrained 
for some days by three or four old 
ladies, with most sedulous care; and 
then sent forward on his journey with- 
out his preceptor, who has in the mean 
time gone to a Jacobite meeting at 
Lord Kilmarnock’s. The stranger who 
had saved them from what, however, 
to Allan was no peril —as he was not 
in any way implicated in the plots 
against the goverament— makes many 
impressive speeches, and is described 
as a person of great importance. Gleig, 
however, completely forgets him until 
the end of the third volume, when 
Allan, having casually asked about 
him, is coolly informed that he was 
hanged ;--as easy a way of getting rid 
of a prominent character in your book 
as could well be devised. Nothing of 
the scenes at Stirling, or in the country- 
house —no part of the adventure, in 
fact, bears upon what afterwards be- 
comes the main story, and might, 
without the slightest detriment to the 
current of the tale, have been left out 
altogether. 

In Edinburgh, Allan sinks rapidly 
in society, and at last is ensnared by 
some gamesters, who ruin him. One 
striking character is here troduced : 


“‘ Among the many ‘ strange compa- 
nions’ with whom his habits brought 
Allan into contact, there was one in par- 
ticular to whose generosity he had on 
various and pressing occasions been in- 
debted. Who or what that individual 
might be, no one appeared to know— 
except that he played skilfully, was by 
his dialect an Englishman, spent his 
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money freely, and put up, sometimes at 
one place of public resort, sometimes at 
another. In person he was handsome ; 
that is to say, tall and well-proportioned. 
His features were regular, and his hair 
dark and clustering. In short, his ap- 
pearance was altogether such as would 
scarcely fail of inducing even a careless 
observer to look at him attentively. It 
is highly probable, however, that the 
effect of a close and critical examination 
would not have been favourable to him. 
A sallow complexion, with a peculiar 
cast of the eye—a disinclination, as it 
seemed, to look you directly in the face, 
gave somewhat of a sinister expression 
to his countenance; which was not re- 
moved by a certain habit which he ap- 
peared to have, of watching with an 
eagle’s glance the movements of those 
around him, as often as their attention 
chanced to be turned to other objects. 
Yet was there nothing absolutely repul- 
sive, either in the bearing or manner of 
this man. He was, on the contrary, 
polite almost to servility, slow of speech, 
and peculiarly guarded in the expressions 
which he employed ; qualities which kept 
him clear from giving as well as taking 
offence, under circumstances in which 
quarrels were somewhat hard to be 
avoided. 

‘« Hatfield—for such was the name by 
which the Englishman was known—had 
frequented the gaming-houses of Edin- 
burgh long before Allan made his appear- 
ance there. From time to time, indeed, 
his companions missed him, for he ab- 
sented himself occasionally for three 
months ata stretch; but he never failed 
to return in the long run with the same 
abruptness that had marked his departure. 
It was, understood, moreover, that though 
on speaking terms with all the most dash- 
ing black-legs about town, he honoured 
none of them with his confidence ; nor, 
as far as any one knew, had he ever ad- 
mitted them to the rights of hospitality. 
[Equally remarkable was it, that though 
no one could accuse him of playing un- 
fairly, he was almost always successful ; 
and that, too, in the face of chicanery, 
which on more than one occasion he had 
exposed. ‘The consequence was, that 
while they eyed him askance, the pro- 
fessional frequenters of Allan’s Close, 
Halkerston’s Wynd, and such other re- 
sorts of the profligate, could not presume 
to insinuate any charge against him on 
the strength of which he might be ejected 
from their society.” 


This man, under an appearance of 
friendship, contrives to get Allan so 
completely in his debt that he has no 
power of extricating himself; and our 
hero in his despair turns swindler, and 
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learns all the arts of cheating at play. 
He succeeds in robbing his old com- 
panions, but after a long career of this 
shabby villany is at last brought into 
play with Hatfield. 


ae so happened that throughout the 
evening’s entertainment Hatfield had 
uniformly backed Allan in all his wagers. 
Allan now challenged Hatfield with re- 
ference to a hand which he was himself 
about to deal, and the other accepted the 
challenge, to the amount of all his adver- 
sary’s winnings. The deal proceeded. 
The players had secured each his two 
cards—the third was in the act of distri- 
bution—indeed all, except Hatfield and 
Allan himself, had been supplied, when 
the former, leaning towards the dealer, 
said in a low whisper, ‘ Beware!’ Allan 
shook in his chair. He cast a hurried 
glance towards the speaker, whose eagle- 
eye watched him with an acuteness not 
to be deceived ; and after a vain effort 
to recover his self-command, went on 
with the game. Hattield’s card was high 
— it was the ace of clubs—decidedly the 
best that had been thrown; and, as was 
usual on the occurrence of such a piece 
of good luck, a murmur, expressive of 
different passions, burst from the lookers 
on. Again Hatfield took advantage of the 
momentary confusion. ‘It won’t do with 
e; throw away your hoarded diamond, 
or I will expose you!’ This was uttered 
in a suppressed tone, yet it penetrated 
the brain of the listener like an arrow. 
He did drop his hoarded diamond ; and 
turning up a five of hearts, saw his gains 
pass on the instant into the possession of 
his former creditor. Allan’s senses be- 
came confused. He gasped for breath ; 
and leaning back in his chair, remained, 
for the space of three seconds, totally 
unconscious of all that was passing 
around him.” 


Allan speedily loses more than he 
can pay to another person, and is as- 
sisted by Hatfield; but his black-leg 
play is so exposed, that he is driven 
from his old associates of the gaming- 
table. In this emergency Hatfield 
hints to him, that if he performs some 
service (that of spy and traitor is in- 
sinuated) he will be supplied with 
money, and have a chance of again 
facing society. This project is broken 
in a dialogue of some power, but the 
cold-blooded villany with which Hat- 
field exposes his principles, is not 
more natural than the metaphysical 
speculations and the ethical doubts 
which are put into the mouth of so 
common-place a vagabond as M‘Diar- 
mid. Allan agrees to the proposal, on 
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condition that he is supplied with 
money sufficient to enable him to at- 
tempt a piece of villany of his own— 
the carrying off of his cousin, in which 
he is assisted by his mother! The at- 
tempt is finally unsuccessful, and Allan 
returns to Edinburgh, and meets his 
friend Hatfield ; who, without much 
ceremony, tells him, that the failure of 
his attempt has so damaged his cha- 
racter and influence in the only circle 
where he still retained any —in his 
own clan—that he is now perfectly 
useless, and not worth bribing. 


*«*«T am willing,’ said Allan, ‘ to ac- 
complish any service that may be re- 
quired of me. My arm is strong —my 
courage no man will presume to doubt.’ 

*« « Curse your arm, and your courage 
too! I tell you we don’t want bravoes 
and bullies; we want men of intelligence 
and credit —and I presume you scarcely 
pretend to be one or the other.’ 

“ «Ts it thus, then, that you and I are 
to part?’ 

*« «No, not exactly thus,’ replied Hat- 
field. ‘ We have other matters to settle 
than this. I can’t afford to be out of 
pocket all that 1 have advanced for you ; 
though, had your wit been worth a groat, 
you should have had your own time to 
refund. But since you have chosen to 
knock your own fortunes on the head, 
I must look a little after mine. I hope 
you have some means of paying your just 
debts ; because, if not- 

ses Ay , what then?’ demanded Allan, 
sternly. 

“ « Why, this ; that you shall lie in the 
gaol of E dinburgh till you rot.’ 

** ¢ Miscreant, base- born, sordid mis- 
creant!’ exclaimed Allan, making a spring 
towards his companion ; ‘ not till I have 
given your worthless limbs to the kites 
and to the crows.’ 

** Hatfield, a bold and resolute man, 
was not taken by surprise. He me 
back so as to avoid Allan’s grasp, 
drawing a pistol from his breast, lev elled 
it at his head. ‘The hammer struck the 
pan, but no flash followed ; and the next 
instant he was enveloped in the iron 
clutch of his adversary. A desperate, 
but a brief struggle followed. Allan, by 
far the more powerful of the two, bore 
his opponent to the earth, and falling 
heavily upon him, grasped him by the 
throat. ‘ Spare my life!’ shrieked Hat- 
field wildly; but his prayer was un- 
heeded. There was a sudden flourish of 
the Highlander’s right hand, and some- 
thing glared before the eyes of the pro- 
strateman. The next instant Allan’s dirk 
was buried in his throat. Twice, thrice, 
was the stab repeated ; and a faint groan 
gave evidence that all was over.” 
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And so it is. This scene has abso- 
lutely no consequences in the book, 
farther than that Allan finds it conve- 
nient to run away from justice, as he 
would have done for any other murder. 
All the grand preparation of Hatfield's 
mysterious character — his mysterious 
meetings —his mysterious proposals — 
all the gloom and secrecy with which 
he is enveloped, go for nothing: Allan 
Breck knocks him on the head, and 
all is over. 

In the same style he escapes among 
some gipsies, whose encampment and 
manners are well depicted, only that 
they put us in mind too much of Meg 
Merrilies, the Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
&e. &c.; but all this description is 
en pure perte—uothing comes of it. 
As Allan had run away to them, so he 
runs away from them, and that is all. 
We need not critically pursue the story 
any farther. Allan enlists in Hamilton’s 
dragoons, and deserts from them to the 
Pretender. He fights, and performs 
great feats; is blown up and knocked 
down without end ; and at last escapes 
to France, where he joins the Scoiwh 
troops in the service of that country. 
We hear no more of him fer a long 
time, and the story lingers sadly until 
he unexpectedly returns, and appears 
at a meeting of his kinsmen, assembled 
for the purpose of forcing his uncle to 
give his former sweetheart, Marcelly, 
in marriage to a factor, whom they all 
hated but feared. 


“The door burst open, and there 
entered a fresh member of conference, 
on whom all eyes were instantly turned. 
A tall man, wrapped up in a sort of mili- 
tary cloak, with a slouched hat drawn 
closely over his brows, strode forward 
till he reached the table round which the 
gentlemen had gathered. 

‘* For a moment he stood there, his 
arms folded the one across the other, 
and the lower part of his countenance 
completely shrouded in his mantle, as if 
for the purpose of permitting some strong 
passion to subside, under which the heav- 
ing of his chest gave indication that he 
laboured. But that brief interval of silence 
sovn passed away. 

“ «She shall not wed him, by Heavens !’ 
exclaimed he, as, opening out his cloak, 
and casting aside his hat, he displayed 
the seamed features and brawny form of 
Allan Breck —* Let me see the man that 
dares to make the proposal again. She 
shall not wed him, I say, and yet not a 
min among you shall suffer wrong at his 
hands,’ 


‘In an instant the inclinations and 
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language of the gentlemen assembled 
appeared to undergo a change. They 
stared upon the vision before them as 
on a supernatural being, and uttering a 
sort of half cry, appeared anxious to 
escape from the room, as from a place 
infected by some fatal contagion. Allan 
observed the effect produced by his un- 
looked-for presence, and his eyes shot 
fire as they turned from one to the other. 

“** What! gentlemen,’ cried he, in a 
tone of mingled irony and rage, ‘ is it 
thus you receive an old comrade? Shrink 
from me as if I bore a pestilence in my 
breath, and depart, leaving your business 
unsettled! Be it so—I will arrange the 
matter for you. In the mean time, I re- 
peat that she shall not wed Duart, and 


let him that says to the contrary look 
well to it.’ 


‘* So saying, he turned upon his heel, 
and without pausing to salute any one, 
without having made a movement of re- 
cognition even to Parson Neil, he de- 
parted with the same abruptness which 
had marked his arrival.” 

Duart, the unhappy suitor of Mar- 
celly, is speedily shot ; and Fergus, 
Marcelly’s father, is hanged for being 
concerned in the murder, after a 
trial reported at great length, with all 
the arguments of counsel. Fergus’s 
house is burnt, in vol. iii. p. 240; 
she is saved by a handsome young 
officer, in p. 243, who has never made 
his appearance before in the novel. 
He is quietly forgotten until p. 311; 
in p. 313 he is promoted by Gleig to 
the rank of colonel; in p. 314 he mar- 
ries Marcelly ; in p. 315 he becomes a 
baronet ; and the book ends at p. 324, 
after the happy couple having had a 
visit from Allan Breck in Paris, now 
no longer a thief and deserter, but a 
chevalier—no waiter, but a knight tem- 
plar. Allan assures them on his ho- 
nour that he had no hand in the murder 
of Duart; and is shortly afterwards 
hanged, d la lanterne, for having de- 
fended the Tuileries on the 10th of 
August: suffering thereby, for the ac- 
tion of a man of honour, the punish- 
ment he so amply deserved as a scoun- 
drel. Gleig, we perceive, is under a 
mistake as to what is the real meaning 
of the cry, d la lanterne. ‘‘ A wild cry,” 
he says, “ instantly rose, ‘To the lan- 
tern ! to the lantern !’ and Allan Breck, 
already more than half-dead with his 
wounds, expired upon the scaffold.” 
There is no scaffold in the case. Paris, 
like other continental towns, is lighted 
by lamps, placed in the centre of ropes 
which stretch across the street, and 
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which are lowered for the purpose of 
lighting, and again drawn up to put the 
lamps in their proper position. When, 
therefore, the ceremony of putting a 
man “to the lantern” [the proper 
translation of the French phrase is “ as 
a lamp,” i. e. **hoist him as lamps 
are hoisted” |] was deemed necessary, 
all that was to be done was to take the 
lamp out of its noose, and put the 
man in its place. He was then lifted 
up, and hanged without any such 
waste of time as erecting scaffolds 
would have occasioned. “ Over the 
fate of Duart,” says Gleig, “a veil of 
mystery still hangs, which is now not 
likely to be raised for ever.” There 
is, indeed, not the slightest chance of 
its being raised for ever, or for a single 
moment ; because it is quite impos- 
sible, after the management of the in- 
cidents of the concluding portion of 
the third volume, to imagine that it 
could be any body else but Allan 
Breck. 

We pass all the other details, though 
there is much for us to be critical upon ; 
but we recommend all Scotch authors 
to avoid unnecessarily forcing the re- 
collections of Scott upon us. Here, 
independently of the story being fixed 
in the year 1745, and the historical 
characters being the same as in Waverley 
(Sir Walter, however, never made an 
English major of dragoons give an 
air-gun to a spy to shoot the Pretender, 
as we find is done in Allan Breck, 
but, as usual, forgotten afterwards), we 
have an old crone passing out of the 
world, the confidante of the great lady 
of the neighbourhood, and her name 
is Elspeth ; a son of the mist (but a 
mean scoundrel), and his name is 
Ranald ; a Higiland page, and his 
name is Callum; an old hag laying 
out the dead, and complaining that 
her dole was not more bountiful, and 
her name is Ailsie; and soon. Now 
these reminiscences are dangerous. 

But somebody will say, What do 
you mean? Are you contending the 
novel of so clever a fellow as Gleig is 
nothing but a bundle of these defects ? 
Why, surely, if Ad/an Breck contains 
nothing but what you have been de- 
tailing for these last half-dozen pages, 
it would have been as well if Lord 
Londonderry had been called in to 
assist the Subaltern in correcting his 
work for the press, and making it 
readable. Be not in a hurry, most 
hasty reader! The extracts which we 
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have made from the book already will 
prove that there is great power of com- 
position, and much eloquence of style, 
in Allan Breck ; and all the military 
parts of the book are done in a manner 
quite worthy of the fame of the Sub- 
altern, and nothing can be more rich 
or picturesque than the descriptions of 
scenery. Ey. gr. the first appear- 
ance of the Lowland country to the 
travellers from the Highlands : 


‘« The dawn of the following day came 
in beautifully bright, and noon found 
them wending their way cheerily along 
the margin of a fresh-water loch, that 
lay like a mirror amid a circle of green 
hills, over the sides and brows of which 
numerous flocks were grazing. Then 
came a dark and rugged defile, totally 
different indeed from their own wild glen, 
but still exceedingly striking ; where the 
narrow road wound along the edge ofa 
ravine, at the gorge of which the lake 
emptied itself by a rapid river, and a 
skreen of thick foliage, while it sheltered 
them from the burning rays of the sun, 
confined all power of vision within the 
stretch of a very narrow compass. It 
was the last specimen of Alpine grandeur 
which they were destined to behold, at 
least for the present; for on clearing 
that pass there burst upon them a scene, 
on which Allan could not but pause to 
look with feelings wholly inexplicable. 

** Born in a region where the word 
plain is scarcely understood, and the term 
valley means nothing more than a glen or 
hollow, overshadowed by mountains, the 
astonishment of Allan when, on turning 
an angle in the road, he beheld spread 
out before him an extent of cultivated 
fields, which appeared to have no other 
boundary than the horizon, deprived him 
of the faculty of speech. Immediately 
beneath him lay a village or small town, 
sheltered from the north and west by 
ridges of rocks, and washed, as it were, 
by the waters of a lovely stream, that 
flowed with a quiet current along its edge. 
Beyond, again, were corn-fields and mea- 
dows, groves and hedge-rows, with here 
and there a hamlet, farm-house, or gentle- 
man’s seat ; while, from the very centre 
of this mighty flat, rose sheer and per- 
pendicular the towers and battlements 
of an ancient fortress. Allan gazed long 
and silently upon the scene, so different 
in all its features from any to which he 
had hitherto been accustomed ; and then, 
turning to his companion, demanded, 
rather by looks than words, some expla- 
nation of what he could not but regard 
as an absolute phenomenon in nature. 

**« There, Allan, lies the Low Country,’ 
said his tutor with a smile, ‘ the fertile 
fields which our forefathers once owned, 
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till, as our bards tell us, the Saxons came, 
and drove them back, to contend for free- 
dom amid the mountain-fastnesses. That 
pile on which you are gazing is the castle 
of Stirling, the place that we must reach 
before the sun goes down; and therefore, 
so soon as you have satisfied your curio- 
sity, it may be well if we push forward.’ 

** Allan made no answer, for his 
thoughts were still too much abroad to 
admit of his carrying on a common con- 
versation ; so they pressed their horsés 
to atrot, and entered the last village that 
lies within what is called the Highland 
line, just as the church clock was striking 
two. 

“ Having halted a couple of hours to 
refresh, the travellers were again in the 
saddles and pursuing their journey with 
an easy pace, A delightful ride of five 
Scotch miles along the banks of the silver 
Teath carried them to a stone bridge of 
three arches ; about a long gun-shot from 
which stood the ruins of a baronial for- 
talice, the residence, in former times, of 
the Regent Murray. ‘his they crossed, 
after which their route lay first through 
the heart of an extensive moor, and then 
amid fields rich with waving corn ; while 
more directly in their front uprose the 
battlements of Stirling Castle, crowning 
as with a coronet of masonry the summit 
of the bold and rocky eminence along the 
eastern face of which the ancient town is 
built. Insensibly Allan quickened his 
pace, a movement which his companion 
exhibited, for a while, no disposition to 
restrain ; but as they neared the base of 
the hill, the latter suddenly reined in his 
ony, and motioning to Allan to follow 
his example, gazed with an earnest, and, 
as it appeared, an anxious eye towards 
the fortress.” 

Nothing can be finer than this. One 
more extract, and we have done. In- 
stead of taking the more stately and 
historical military adventures, we select 
a charge of some dragoons after Allan, 
who had been by them recognised as a 
deserter, while in the disguise of a 
pedlar he offered his services to their 
major as a spy on the opposite party. 
He had succeeded in imposing on the 
major, but was scarcely out of the 
camp before the dragoons of his regi- 
a reported him, and were sent after 
um. 


“ The last gleaming of twilight had 
expired, and profound darkness covered 
the face of the earth, when the noise of 
horses’ hoofs clattering in the distance 
caused Allan to stop short. He listened 
attentively, and was not slow in per- 
ceiving that the sound came from be- 
hind, and that the cavalcade which pro- 
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duced it, on whatever errand bound, 
moved very rapidly. It was the noise 
of six or eight horses, impelled to a long 
trot; while a jingling as of steel scab- 
bards, which became by degrees audible, 
sufficiently denoted that a mounted patrol 
was abroad. It is of the nature of such 
a condition as that in which Allan stood 
to render men suspicious, if not timid. 
A vague apprehension took possession 
of his mind, that he was himself the 
object of which the horsemen were 
in pursuit; and obeying an impulse, 
founded on instinct rather than reason, 
he determined to evadethem. He sprang 
aside out of the road, and was instantly 
precipitated to the bottom of a shallow 
ravine, overgrown along its side and at 
the summit with broom and tall heather, 

“ The spot of ground which received 
his prostrate carcass happening to be 
soft and boggy, Allan sustained no in- 
jury from the fall, though he became 
aware that accident had done more to 
conceal him from the hazard of detection 
than the most laboured forethought might 
have brought about. He needed but to 
lie still, and even in broad day the over- 
hanging bushes would have hidden him 
from such as occupied the road. But 
under present circumstances he conceived 
that something more than bare conceal- 
ment might be attained, and he began ac- 
cordingly to scramble up the face of the 
gulley, with a view of observing, as well 
as darkness would allow, the proceedings 
of the horsemen. ‘There was not much 
occasion for exercise of patience here, 
Scarcely had he attained a station near 
the ridge, whence through the interstices 
of a bunch of heather he commanded a 
view of the road, ere eight or ten dra- 
goons appeared, and with the rapidity of 
thought swept past him. Allan held his 
breath, but kept his station. ‘ We shall 
see what they want, by and by,’ said he 
to himself; ‘ for if, as I suspect, they be 
in chase of me, they will soon discover 
that the scent is lost, and we shall have 
them back again.’ 

‘« About a quarter of an hour had barely 
elapsed since the patrol passed, ere Allan 
discovered, by the tread of horses return- 
ing at a walk, that his imagination had 
not misled him. By this time the extreme 
darkness which succeeds to the decay of 
twilight had worn off, and the stars, 
breaking through the fog, cast a dim 
light over surrounding objects. He 
crept more closely than before under the 
heather, and again lay perfectly still ; 
while the troopers drew near, not as 
formerly alert and vigilant, but with the 
careless demeanour of men thwarted in 
their expectations. 

««* Well, damn him, let him go,’ said 
one, the tones of whose voice were fami- 
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liar to the listener: ‘ he can’t do much 
any where ; though, curse him! I should 
have been glad to spoil that beautiful 
model of his too.’ 

“*T tell you, Jack,’ was the reply, 
‘ that it is all your own fault. Had you 
arrested the chap at once, instead of 
bothering with the major, we might have 
been drinking the blood-money at this 
moment, instead of airing ourselves here 
upon this damned moor, But you're 
always so.’ 

“«* Hark! what is that?’ interrupted 
a third. 

«* Just at this momenta piece of broom 
by which Allan had hitherto sustained 
himself gave way, and he slid with a 
heavy crash down into the bottom. 
‘ Fire! fire!’ was the word instantly 
given and as promptly obeyed. Half 
a dozen carbines flashed, and the balls, 
directed at random, sang about the ears 
of the deserter; but he sustained no 
injury. He rose—made a dash at the 
opposite bank, but found it too steep ; 
and while he ran, held himself close 
under the ridge, in the direction of Nairn, 
with the view of gaining the heath as 
speedily as possible. 

««« There he goes !—there he goes!’ 
exclaimed one of the troopers, to whom 
the dark outline of his figure became 
visible. ‘ After him, my boys, and the 
blood-money is ours yet.’ In an instant 
the speaker drove his horse at the ravine, 
The noble animal reared, strove to back, 
and exhibited every symptom of alarm ; 
but being goaded by the spur of its 
excited rider, plunged forward. The 
heather hissed and crackled under the 
weight; and horse and man rolled head- 
long into the abyss. A heavy groan 
gave notice that the fall had not been 
harmless ; and the attention of the party 
became immediately recalled to other 
objects than the fugitive. 

** Thanking fortune that so mad an 
attempt had been made, Allan failed not 
to turn the accident to account, by pur- 
suing at his utmost speed bis course 
along the bottom, till an accessible avenue 
in the farther bank presented itself. He 
rushed up the slope, and was again 
saluted with a discharge of carbines, 
a ball from one of which grazed his 
shoulder so as to draw blocd; but it 
arrested not his progress for a moment. 
On the contrary, aware that now his only 
chance of safety lay in placing a skreen 
of darkness between him and the dra- 
goons, he bounded over the heath with 
the lightness of adeer. And high time 
it was that eve ry nerve should be strained, 
for there was destruction on all sides of 
him. The dragoons, leav ing two of their 
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number to attend to their fallen comrade, 
broke offinto parties, and galloping along 
the road, bestowed all their attention in 
order to discover some means of access 
to the moor. Nor, as was testified by 
the sudden cessation of the sharp ring 
of the hoofs, were they long in effecting 
this object. Allan looked round, and 
looming large against the horizon, both 
behind and before, he beheld their tall 
figures driving like the ghosts of mailed 
knights furiously over the heath. ‘ Now, 
God help me, or all is lost,’ muttered he 
to himself. Nevertheless, he determined 
to make one effort more, ere putting the 
issue to a mortal arbitrament. There 
yas a knoll or gentle eminence at no 
great distance, hy gaining the farther 
side of which he calculated that for an 
instant he should be able to conceal 
himself; and he ran towards it, indif- 
ferent to the fact that the pursuers 
shouted as they followed at his heels, 
He did gain the farther side ; and in- 
ety throwing himself flat upon his 
face, lay like a hare in her seat, coiled 
up among the heather. 

ss « Where is he?’ ‘* Here, here!’ 
‘ That’s he!’ ‘See where he runs!’ 
These words were all that he could 
catch, as the horses’ hoofs swept over 
the herbage close to his lair, and the 
troopers dashed forward on their vain 
search. But they were enough to assure 
him that his stratagem had succeeded. 
The voices died away in the distance, 
and Allan was safe.” 


This must do. Gleig has written 
ay good stories or sketches in this 
novel, and we wish that, instead of 
troubling himself to such little purpose 
as weaving them together into three 
volumes, invitd Minerva, he had sent 
them in twenty packets to Fraser's 
Magazine. The materials are good, 
but, like the English ambassador who 
forgot the bag, they make but indif- 
ferent pudding. 


A most bulky trio of volumes lies 
before us: they are called Prediction.* 
It opens, whimsically enough, with 
the visit of a man, once young and 
handsome, to the home of his ancestors, 
after having been defaced and muti- 
lated. There is a strange similitude 
between the characters of Allan Breck 
and Charles Elmore ; but the Irish- 
man is the more picturesque villain. 
The main fault of Prediction is, that it 
would make two or three novels, as 
times now go; and it is so full of in- 
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cidents, that it would take a sheet of 
our Magazine to give any thing like a 
fair account of them. We have dark 
plots, mysterious intrigues, monks, 
nuns, castles, priories, lakes, ladies, 
and all the rest, thrown about with 
Radcliffean profusion, and often with 
Radcliffean power. We are certain 
that this is the first attempt of the 
guthor, and that the said author is a 
lady. Let her persevere, and she will 
soon find that her vein lies in the well- 
ordering of an intricate story, and the 
management of a plot; all the strings 
of which she contrives to keep in her 
fingers until the proper moment ar- 
rives in which they are to be pulled. 
If she has ever read Aristotle—a 
matter which we may be excused for 
doubting—she will find, that that king 
of all critics and philosophers has laid 
it down, that the invention of a story 
is the first and greatest merit of the 
writer of fiction; and that the accurate 
delineation of character, the splendour 
of dialogue, the wit or sagacity of oc- 
casional reflection, or the graphic de- 
piction of scenery, are all subservient 
to invention, and, unless conducive to 
the conduct of the plot, irrelevant. 
Now what Mr. Gleig, the author of 
Allan Breck, especially wants, Mrs., 
or Miss, or Lady, or whatever else may 
be her designation who writes the novel 
of Prediction, most especially has ; and 
we hazard our powers of prediction 
upon it, that she has the stuff within 
her of taking a high place among our 
novelists. Let her not, in her next, 
waste upon one book materials suf- 
ficient for two. 


And who comes next? Another 
lady, by our gallantry! The gentle 
Lady Stepney! What a graceful book 
is her New Road to Ruin,* full of all 
the delicate touches of feminine ele- 
gance mixed up with a shrewd know- 
ledge of the world! How cleverly ma- 
naged is the well-drawn character of 
the Duke of Darmaya, who we fear is 
to stand for the Marquis of But 
we shall not mention names. We fear 
that we have suffered too long a period 
to elapse to allow us to make any ex- 
tended extracts from this most agree- 
able book, and we cannot do it the in- 
justice of detaching any thing from the 
context in which all the parts are so 
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skilfully interwoven. Bentley assures 
us that a second edition is in active 
preparation, and we know that it has 
been translated into French, and also 
into German, which, as Mr. Hayward 
remarks in his preface to his translation 
of Faust (2d edit., p. cvi. note), is 
** one of the most flattering testimonies 
of admiration for an English writer.” 
We are not sure that the peculiar 
compliment which Hayward mentions 
in the same passage has been paid by 
German reviewers to Lady Stepney, 
but we are sure that she merits as 
highly as the name which he intro- 
duces. We are glad to perceive that 
Hayward has the good taste to reckon 
her ladyship among the female orna- 
ments of our literature (page 306, 
note), and to recommend her name, 
among those of others, “‘ for the benefit 
of the ladies of Germany, in the hope 
of doing something towards breaking 
up the prejudice,” [against female au- 
thorship, which it seems is absurdly 
prevalent in some parts of Germany | 
** and eventually unlocking the stores of 
fancy, feeling, observation, and thought, 
which the Adéles and Ottilies must 
have hived up. Fenelon, the arch- 
enemy of female authorship, has said : 
* Il y doit avoir pour le sexe une pu- 
deur sur la science presqu’aussi déli- 
cate que celle qu’inspire l’horreur du 
vice. Rien n’est estimable que le bon 
sens et la vertu.” ‘“ Had he lived,” 
adds Hayward, no less truly than gal- 
lantly, “ to our days, and known some 
of the literary ladies of England, I 
think he would have altered his tone.” 
He certainly ought. But as he was not 
only an arch-enemy of the ladies, but 
an archbishop and an arch-humbug, he 
would have done no such thing. Just 
think of Fenelon making all this fuss 
about “ pudeur,” and the rest of it, and 
objecting to a lady’s being literary as a 
something equivalent to her being de- 
ficient in virtue, while he was playing 
the game of Madame de Maintenon 
and writing panegyrics on Calypso! 
But this is taking us away from 
Lady Stepney. We understand that 
she has a new novel on the eve of pub- 
lication, which we shall most anxiously 
expect. Why does not she who has 
seen so much, not only of the very best 
but of the most piquant and récherché 
society—-why does she not venture more 


* The New Road to Ruin. A Novel. By Lady Stepney. 3 vols. London, 
833. Bentley. 
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boldly to teil us what she has seen and 
known. What a grand book of remi- 
niscences of the gallant and good Duke 
of York might we not expect from the 
pen of her ladyship, the widow of his 
royal highness’s most attached and con- 
fidential friend! It would be a breach 
of confidence? Perhaps so. Then let 
her continue to give us gay and grace- 
ful novels, and we must be content. 


The Puritan’s Grave* is supposed 
to be the work of a Roundhead ; and 
to relate the return of Sir Thomas 
Merrivale to his estates in the village 
of Emmerton, at the period of the 
restoration “when Charles Stuart the 
younger returned to this country; in- 
vited by I know not what madness of 
the people.” The narrator, however, 
has himself a hole to pick in the coat 
of Oliver Cromwell, for that Sir Thomas, 
after the death of Charles Stuart, having 
retired to France for safety of his own 
life, and the council having seen fit to 
declare his estates forfeited to the Com- 
monwealth, the same Oliver Cromwell 
took care to supply the exiled knight 
from the proceeds of his confiscated 
property. The protector, it would 
seem, had received, in the days of his 
boyhood, manifold services and kind- 
nesses from Thomas Merrivale, who 
had been his schoolfellow; and there- 
fore, from the recollection of these 
passages in their early history, he 
would fain have shewed his gratitude 
by what the narrator considers as little 
better than treason to the state. And 
now came the time of the Royalist’s 
triumph, when Sir Thomas Merrivale 
might return to the seat of his ancestors. 

There is a good character in this 
piece of one Peter Longstaff, whom 
the author calls “ one of nature’s char- 
tered fools ; and he possessed by con- 
stitution the quaintness and the shrewd- 
ness which is imitated by those lazy 
loons who are called court fools or 
king’s jesters.” Saved by a small patri- 
mony only from absolute beggary, the 
little wits this poor fellow possesses are 
employed in getting his daily dinner at 
the expense of other people. Upon the 
day of Sir Thomas Merrivale’s return, 
Peter palms himself on the good curate 
of the parish, Ferdinand Faithful, and, 
by abusing the Royalists and extolling 
the Puritans, wins the good graces of 
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the Roundhead clergyman. No sooner, 
however, has he tucked in the pro- 
vender, than he is anxious to see the 
sight, and is standing with the pastor's 
wife and daughters in the way of the 
procession. By his obstreperous wel- 
come, he draws notice not only upon 
himself, but on the ladies, who would 
have anxiously avoided the attention 
of the cavalier. In passing a bridge, 
the horses used in the procession be- 
come alarmed, and a friend of Sir 
Thomas is precipitated over the para- 
et into the stream that runs below. 

aken out for dead from the water, 
the drowned man is mourned over in 
an agony of despair by his friend, 
which is gently and piously rebuked 
by Mrs. Faithful, who suggests the 
possibility of his still living, and takes 
charge of him for the purpose of effect- 
ing his recovery at the parsonage, in 
which her husband succeeds. 

The cavalier thus saved is a certain 
Henry St. John, whom Sir Thomas had 
designed for his own son-in-law, and 
of course the knight feels grateful for 
his preservation. With rough hospi- 
tality, accordingly, he invites the Puri- 
tan minister to his hall on celebrating 
his return. Reluctantly the pious 
Roundhead and his family consent, and 
he, during the festivity, has to endure 
patiently some rather rough cavalier 
jokes, from which he is protected by 
Henry St. John. In the heat of liquor, 
Sir Thomas at length takes offence at 
St. John’s advocacy. Swords are 
drawn by both parties, and the young 
man is dangerously wounded. Such 
is the end of “the unblest festivity.” 

Ferdinand Faithful had attempted 
to wrest out of the hands of Sir Thomas 
the sword which he had lifted against 
his son-in-law. The danger which he 
thus incurred being remarked by his 
daughter Anne, she fainted away ; and 
having been carried into an inner 
apartment, makes the acquaintance of 
Adelaide, the daughter and only child 
of the cavalier knight. Next day the 
Puritan parson is visited by SirThomas, 
who makes a clumsy apology for the 
fright which he had put the parson 
into by his brief passage of arms, and 
invites him to a more peaceful enter- 
tainment. The invitation is accepted ; 
and the result is that Anne Faithful 
makes a deep impression on the heart 
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of Henry St.John. This state of things 
is far from dipleasing to Adelaide, 
who, having fixed her mind upon hea- 
venly, despises earthly love, and will- 
ingly, or rather anxiously, resigns her 
lover to the claims of another. Dif- 
ferent is the effect produced on the old 
knight. Such is his wrath, that Henry 
St. John is glad to take his departure 
from Emmerton Hall. Ferdinand 
Faithful is also troubled; for he has 
no good opinion of these cavaliers, and 
trembles for his daughter’s peace. 

At length the day comes when the 
Puritan parson must leave the parish 
church. He preaches his farewell ser- 
mon with powerful effect, concluding 
with a wish that, as he has not been 
permitted to live and die in the church, 
he may, nevertheless, be buried in the 
churchyard, and that his tomb may be 
distinguished by the words, “* This is the 
Puritan’s Grave.” After these proceed- 
ings he betakes himselfto London,where 
he finds difficulty in taking up with a 
profession as the means of living. At 
length he is enabled to form an inde- 
pendent church, the meetings of which 
are kept secret for fear of legal con- 
sequences. Here they are found by 
Henry St. John, who has been disap- 
pointed in some expectations he had 
formed at court. He renews the ten- 
der of his affection, and attends on 
Sunday their place of religious meet- 
ing. Hither they are followed, by 
accident, one Sunday, by Sir Thomas 
Merrivale, who, induced by the malice 
of his nature, proceeds to give in- 
formation, and guides the legal officers 
to the spot, where they take the good 
man and his flock into custody. 
St. John is fined as well as the others. 
Ferdinand Faithful is imprisoned ; but 
after a time, for a political reason, 
released. 

We have hitherto mentioned only 
Faithful’s daughter Anne, but he has 
another of the name of Mary. Less 
robust and more sensitive than her 
sister, Mary’s health suffers by the 
troubles of her father; and soon death 
Comes to solace all her sorrows. Nor 
is this the only cause of grief to the 
afflicted family. St. John had been 
accustomed to dispose of, among ladies 
of fashion, the needlework which Anne 
employed herself in making, and so 
had they been supported. But now 
St. John had been long absent, and 
their means of living were cut off. 
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Seeking for Sir Thomas Merrivale, who 
had borrowed one hundred pounds 
from him, St. John had occasion to 
visit a gambling-house, where, finding 
the knight in high quarrel on account 
of his losses, he generously took the 
side of his old but faithless friend, and 
in the scuffle one of the brawlers, a 
gambler by profession, was wounded. 
A Lady Arabella Duval, to whom he 
had disposed of the embroidery, visits 
St. John in prison, and by him is in- 
formed of Faithful’s dwelling, in order 
that she may pay for the last piece. 
A bold woman, this lady had conceived 
an affection for St. John, though un- 
returned ; and her jealousy being awa- 
kened in the presence of Anne Faithful, 
she excites suspicions in the mind of 
the father of the gallant’s fidelity. 
St. John is tried and acquitted ; but 
his acquittal brings little joy to the 
Faithfuls, on account of Lady Arabella 
Duval, in company with whom St. John 
had quitted the court. Sir Thomas is 
dragged into a duel with Col. Clavering, 
and St. John is compelled to be his 
second. Sir Thomas is slain. In all 
this there is of course serious matter 
to offend the religious scruples of a 
Puritan, and St. John is constrained to 
accept a surrender of his hand and 
heart on the part of Anne Faithful. 
This sore parting would have more 
deeply affected Anne Faithful, but the 
necessity of labour kept her thoughts 
employed on her handiwork. Her 
embroidery had become of repute, 
and her father was already engaged 
to instruct the merchants’ children at 
Hackney, whither they had removed. 
Ferdinand falls ill, and sickness pro- 
duces expense, and on his recovery he 
finds his occupation gone; with no 
means of satisfying his creditors, he is 
compelled to submit to his landlord 
taking possession of his goods. The 
pious but unfortunate man ere long is 
cast into prison. Now is the time for 
Anne to act. Referred by the creditor 
to his attorney, she proceeds from 
Hackney to Westminster to plead with 
the man of law—with what effect needs 
not to be stated. Her next visit to 
Westminster is with better result. The 
Lady Arabella purchases a piece of 
embroidery which the fair sempstress 
brings to her. The money is sufficient 
to pay the debt—but then the law 
expenses! A city merchant, however, 
who had been present at Lady Duval’s 
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levee, meeting with her kneeling by 
the side of the prison walls, and hear- 
ing her story, effects the release of her 
father. This merchant is a man of great 
benevolence — a reasonable Noncon- 
formist— who deems that Faithful 
may give up his scruples and return 
to the church; for which purpose he 
even goes so far as to purchase the 
next presentation to the living of Em- 
merton. Failing in this design, he is 
willing to bestow it upon Anne, as a 
marriage portion, with one who may 
be willing to conform. This offer 
extracts from Anne her secret. The 
merchant himself also has been disap- 
pointed in an affair of the heart. Hence 
a sympathy is generated between them, 
which ripens into love. The image of 
St. John, however, yet lives in the 
bosom of Anne Faithful: such is the 
conflict of her feelings that she falls ill. 
The good merchant, who has purchased 
the estate of the late Sir Thomas Merri- 
vale, takes them all back to Emmerton. 
Adelaide Merrivale has retired to a 
convent ; and Henry St. John having, 
in a fit of remorse, gone to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford for orders, and the good 
merchant having travelled there to see 
him, and having discovered in him the 
son of the lady to whom he was first 
attached, matters are made up between 
Henry and Anne. They are married—- 
St. John is inducted into the living 
intended for the honest Puritan—and 
Ferdinand Faithful.dies in the scene 
of his usefulness, and is buried in the 
churchyard of Emmerton. 

This outline may perhaps not suggest 
a story of very uncommon order; it 
is, however, in the treatment—in the 
mode of handling —that we are to look 
for the merits of this simple tale. With 
a quaint facility of diction, and a pro- 
found depth of feeling which would do 
credit to a more ambitious work, the 
author of The Puritan’s Grave proceeds 
in his task, awakening the holiest emo- 
tions of the heart, and suggesting the 
liveliest and loveliest images to the 
mind. Would that we could give 
similar praise to all works of fiction ! 


The title of the Yo oung Muscovite, or 
the Poles in Russia,* is attractive. Rus- 
sia has of late -_ become an object of 
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interest to us in the very highest degree; 

that is to say, Russia has become to us 
an object of fear. Even the readers of 
circulating libraries are, no doubt, anx- 
ious at present for enlightenment con- 
cerning the habits and manners of the 
conquering nation of the time; and it 
is to be fancied (for what but fancy 
could be applied to a subject so airy 
and fantastic?) that Lord Palmerston 
himself, could he spare an hour from 
the duties of the office and the boudoir, 
might not be averse to acquiring some 
knowledge concerning the empire of 
the Tzar through the pleasant medium 
of a novel. Lord Palmerston, how- 
ever, and the other men-milliners, 
together with the like persons of the 
other sex, who might perchance have 
been attracted by the title, would be 
grossly and (not to use the oratorical 
companion of the word, egregiously), 
gregariously deceived ; for the Young 
‘Muscovite would teach them no more 
about Russia than Mr. Steuart’s Three 
Years in America about the Yankees. 

The novel, to be sure, is a Russian 
novel, but the scene is laid before the 
times of Peter the Great, and, conse- 
quently, not much is to be learned 
from it touching the present condition 
of the northern Autocrat’s dominions ; 
and as for the Polish part of the title, 
that is a mere matter of misleading. 
Gentlest damsel! you could not, what- 
ever might be your love of “ the noble 
Pole” in the abstract—you could not 
sympathise with him now. He is still 
the mercenary and utterly unprincipled 

entleman that he ever was; but here 
; is playing the ruthless oppressor in- 
stead of the sneaking swindler: he is 
shouting in insolence as the victorious 
invader, instead of yelping under the 
guise of the oppressed patriot. 

But, passing over the first disappoint- 
ment which must be common to all 
persons who read in idlesse, the indi- 
vidual of higher attainments and quali- 
ties would yet find something to excite 
him to a perusal of the volumes. The 
preface informs us, that in the pages 
laid before us we have the first Russian 
novel, or at least the first Russian his- 
torical novel, that ever was written. 
Now there is a charm about the word 

rst (always excepting when it is used 
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by Dan. O’Connell in the Tom Little 
line, about the green island, 


“ First flower of the earth and first gem 
of the sea.” 


which, be it parenthetically observed, 
is a vile perversion of the beautiful 
Spanish description, 0 perla del mar’ 6 
esmeralda de latierra)—there is a charm 
about first love, the first kiss, the first- 
lings of all things, in short, except a 
bottle of claret (we speak under correc- 
tion with respect to untravelled Irish 
gentlemen, who, in their rage for being 
nulli secundi, delight to gulp down 
that first bitter bubbling sup which our 
Gallic neighbours denominate /a fleur 
du vin). 

But to proceed: we, in common with 
doubtless a great many people, were 
anxious to enjoy the first Russian 
uovel, and, albeit the task was no very 
easy one, we have, in the gratification 
of our laudable curiosity, read the three 
volumes through ; and we have found 
the work just such a piece of manufac- 
ture as might be expected from a Mus- 
covite littérateur. The Russians, it 
would appear from the accounts of all 
travellers, possess less originality of 
mind—less of thecreative power—than, 
perhaps, any other nation; but they are 
excellent imitators, and this makes them 
good workmen in things purely mecha- 
nical: but a praiseworthy imitation of 
the embodiment of things intellectual 
is difficult indeed to be achieved, and 
would seem to be beyond the powers of 
Russian industry and ingenuity. So 
would we conclude from the several 
Russian books that have fallen under 
our observation, and especially from 
the Young Muscovite, which has found 
favour, in the very highest degree, with 
all the learned and accomplished of the 
Tzar’s great empire. 

In spite of censors and custom- 
houses, the romances and novels of 
Scott have made their way to the fire- 
side—or, rather, stove-side — of every 
genteel family in the Russias. And to 
this circumstance is the world indebted 
for Michael Zakosken’s Youry Dmitrich 
Miloslawsky —the proper title of the 
work. 

Zakosken, we learn from the preface, 
is a northern brother of the pen. He 
is editor of a newspaper, and a writer 
for the theatres of Moscow and St. Pe- 
tersburg: if there be any review or 
magazine permitted to circulate, he is, 
of course, a contributor to it. But his 
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great work is before us—an historical 
novel, professing to give “‘ some ac- 
count of the occurrences which took 
place during the interregnum, between 
the time of Chiousky and that of the 
Czar Michael Fedorowich Romanoff, 
the ancestor of the present imperial 
family ; or, rather, of those events which 
occurred during the period of the Polish 
invasion.” 

The scene is laid at the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, when 
all Muscovy was in the hands of the 
Poles, the Swedes, the Zaporojesky 
Cossacks, or the troops of an impostor 
pretending to the crown, with the ex- 
ception of the monastery of St. Serge 
and the city of Nijni Novogorod. The 
historical portion of the work consists 
of an account of the rising of the peo- 
ple at the above-named capital, crying, 
* Let us die for the Christian faith and 
our holy Russia!” and the siege and 
capture of Moscow, after the defeat of 
the Polish general before its walls. 

We can easily understand why the 
volumes should be popular in Rus- 
sia: the work is that of a fellow-coun- 
tryman, written in their own tongue, 
and the first of its class. In it the 
Poles are represented as ravaging 
“holy Russia,” and pillaging and 
slaughtering Muscovites : the subjects 
of the Tzar are now performing the 
same kind offices for Poland and its 
children. Is there not, then, in Za- 
kosken’s work, something like the sha- 
dowing forth of a consolation to the 
Russian heart, when a Russian may 
hear of some severe proceedings of the 
emperor—some act of atrocious cruelty, 
perpetrated by a Constantine against 
the prostrate Poles? Will he not 
soothe his soul, fatalist as he is, with 
the belief that things are only fulfilling 
their appointed course; and that the 
cup of bitterness which the Pole once 
held to the Muscovite is, in the due 
course of the fulfilment of heavenly 
justice, transferred to the lip of the 
descendants of the old Oppressor? Be- 
sides, many and many are the allusions 
to the French invasion, and many the 
patriotic sentiment, to which the hearts 
of those who witnessed the struggle for 
the fatherland with the great Napoleon 
must respond with the liveliest emotion. 

So much for the popularity of the 
volumes in Russia: they have little if 
any intrinsic merit, excepting, perad- 
venture, that of having been written in 
choice Sclavonic. Now the causes 
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which won favour for them at home 
cannot obtain in this country. In the 
outpouring of that spurious liberalism 
which has grown up amongst us of late 
years, we are rather maudlin in our 
sympathy with the sufferings of the 
Polish rebels; and it is to the hoary 
giant Frost we give the credit of having 
overthrown the great gainer of battles, 
rather than to Kutusof or Cossack. 
And, really, there is nothing very 
amusing to an English reader in an 
indifferent imitation of the form and 
structure of a Waverley novel. Let us, 
however, first explain how Youry &c. 
came to assume an English dress. The 
following dedication to Sir W. Scott 
will serve the purpose : 


** A Russian lady and her daughters, 
the translators of this work from their 
own language into English (the first of 
the kind ever written in Russia), dedi- 
cate it by the author's desire, as well as 
their own, to Sir Walter Scott; hoping 
that this production will not appear quite 
unworthy in the eyes of the English 
reader, if placed under the protection of 
the genius of Waverley.” 


The manufacture of the ladies came 
into the hands of Captain Chamier: 
assisted by some person, whose name 
he does not mention, he edited the 
volumes. Thus does he describe his 
labours : 


‘It is now proper that the editors 
should say something respecting their 
own labours. On perusing the manu- 
script of Youry Dmitrich Miloslawsky, 
their first intention was merely to amend 
the style, and to soften down the Russian 
idioms, which abounded in the English 
version of M. Zakosken’s work (which 
idioms were, indeed, inevitable in a trans- 
lation made by persons whose knowledge 
of an acquired tongue was necessarily 
such as hardly to warrant a literal publi- 
cation). On reconsideration, however, 
they took occasion to deviate from their 
original plan: they saw so many descrip- 
tive beauties, events of so romantic and 
heroic a nature, and so much originality 
of character, in M. Zakosken’s work, 
that they could not help considering it 
to be worthy of extraordinary editorial 
care and attention. 

‘* With this view, they set about illus- 
trating the obscure parts of the text by 
copious notes on the manners and insti- 
tutions of the Russians, Cossacks, and 
Poles, of present and former times. This 
they were enabled to effect from the per- 
sonal residence of one of them, for a con- 
siderable time, in Russia; as well as by 
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a reference to the best works on Russian 
history and topography. They also added 
several new incidents, where M. Zakos.- 
ken’s narrative appeared to be defective, 
and his characters weakly supported ; 
and they supplied an underplot, by which, 
whilst the main story remains uninjured, 
the characters of the chief actors are fur- 
ther developed, and the interest of the 
whole (it is humbly but confidently 
hoped) is considerably enhanced.” =~ 


We are sorry to say, that we have 
been unable to discover those various 
matters of excellence in the work which 
delighted the gallant Captain. To us, 
the great characteristic of the volumes 
appears to be feebleness — feebleness 
in design, feebleness in execution ; the 
style is difiuse — the descriptions (if 
we may so apply the word) slobbery— 
the events foreseen, and without inte- 
rest— the plot weak to a degree — and 
all the dramatis persone, with a solitary 
exception, mere uncoloured sketches. 
The hero is a pretty exact imitation of 
the heroes of Scott — young, brave, 
handsome, but without much moral 
energy; and, consequently, the sport 
of one untoward circumstance or an- 
other until the conclusion of the last 
volume, when he is consigned to hap- 
piness and oblivion in the arms of the 
lady of his love. Then there is a very 
beautiful young lady in love with Mi- 
lolawsky, but betrothed by a brute of 
a father to a Polish Pan, who is in 
great distress of mind until her wicked 
father gets knocked on the head, and 
she is married to her lover. Besides 
these, we have the aforesaid father—a 
hypocritical Boyard — and two foolish 
Boyards ; one of whom, in the Tillie- 
tudlem fashion, is perpetually referring 
to the words and so forth of a defunct 
tzar whom he served as chamberlain, 
and the other is constantly quoting 
passages from the Proverbs of 


“ The wisest man the world e’er saw.” 


Both very dull fools indeed! A fat 
serving-man—a cowardly Pole, who is 
compelled to eat a whole goose by the 
hero — Polish Pans and partisans— 
Russian princes and peasants — Cos- 
sacks and priests, all with queer names, 
who “come like shadows, so depart ;” 
and, lastly, we have a Cossack maiden, 
of exemplary character and ability, and 
a Zaporojesky Cossack, who is exactly 
the reverse of every thing that might 
be expected. Instead of being a rob- 
ber and murderer, he is a pattern of 
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honesty and gentleness; instead of 
being a stupid, ugly brute, he is a 
man of talent and sagacity—a man 
possessed of all the useful accomplish- 
ments of the day—and a very “ Cupid 
of the North.”* Every thing through- 
out the novel is planned and executed 
by him: the hero would, in sooth, have 
been a lost man, if he had not been 
fortunate enough to attach this gentle 
Cossack to his fortunes, by saving him 
from being frozen to death in a snow- 
storm. This is the only full-drawn 
character in the volumes, and it is a 
feeble and improbable impersonation : 
Kusha is a sort of Hawk-eye in a 
country and in times when there 
could be no such person. 

As for the story, it consists of Milo- 
lawsky’s journey from Moscow to No- 
vogorod, to witness a public meeting 
in the latter, and thence to Moscow 
(with the episode of his marriage), to 
report the proceedings touching its 
capture. Captain Chamier’s under- 
plot is in such perfect keeping with 
the rest of the work, that, if he had 
said nothing about it, we should have 
believed it to be genuine Russ. But 
the Captain’s notes are extremely good, 
amusing, and instructive ; the account 
of the Cossack fisheries is particularly 
entertaining. We are quite certain 
that Captain Chamier could write a 
good modern Russian novel: we wish 
he would try his hand at it. There is 
a new field open to him, and he seems 
furnished: with an abundance of the 
best materials for a work which could 
scarcely fail to prove interesting in a 
very high degree. 


In the back of the fly-leaf which fol- 
lows the title-page of the first volume 
of Mr. Reynolds’s Coguettet we find the 
following :— 


“Erratum. Page 259, line 21. 
For confused read surprised.” 

On turning to the passage here re- 
ferred to, we find that it is—“ assigning 
therefore the usual vague plea, busi- 
ness, he requested Ellen would prepare 
for her departure, as they must imme- 
diately return to London. She looked 
confused, but offered not the slightest 
Opposition.” Now, really, we should 
say that Mr. Reynolds was by far too 
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squeamish in taking the trouble of cor- 
recting this error. Indeed we must do 
the passage the justice of saying, that 
it is quite as correct as it stands, and 
that the “ erratum” is needless. 

There is, however, another erratum 
in the page immediately preceding—in 
the advertisement, which is of a more 
serious and less defensible character. 
Mr. Reynolds there tells us, that, “ with 
the exception of a portion of the third 
volume, the creation of a smile is the 
sole object of the following pages ;” 
and with a smirking attempt at mo- 
desty, which might grace those pro- 
fessional ladies who are the heroines of 
his chaste work, he proceeds to in- 
sinuate that he will be found to have 
succeeded. Now this is a most de- 
cided erratum, at least in the sense 
which Mr. Reynolds intends that it 
should be understood. A smile may 
be indeed excited sometimes at the 
helpless ignorance and conceited stu- 
pidity displayed in every page of his 
three volumes ; but it is of transient du- 
ration, being always over-mastered by 
the disgust which must be felt from the 
vulgarity and obscenity which meet us 
on all sides. 

As to the making of a story, Rey- 
nolds has no notion of any thing of 
the kind. Who “ the Coquette” may 
be, it is impossible to guess. If the 
novel were named after the lady most 
prominent in its pages, it should be 
called “ The Strumpet.” She who 
figures in every chapter, from the first 
to the last, is a common kept-mis- 
tress, the visits of whose gallants, mi- 
nutely described, are the most ani- 
mated portions of the book. Another 
lady, who passes off most romantically 
in the commencement of the first vo- 
lume, is quite forgotten until the end, 
when she is introduced merely to make 
her elope with a married man, who 
has been in the habit of keeping mis- 
tresses; and this circumstance is what 
Reynolds alludes to in his advertise- 
ment, when he says it is the only ex- 
ception to the great object of creating 
a smile throughout his work. There 
is no doubt an attempt at pathos, made 
by the coarsest melo-dramatic ma- 
chinery ; such as the frail lady dashing 
herself to pieces in presence of her 


in honour of their bows and arrows, the 
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seducer and her brother, who takes no 
steps whatever to punish the man who 
has brought dishonour on his family, 
and driven his sister to a melancholy 
death, after a disgraced life. Such 
coarse daubery is not the true pa- 
thetic. We may pity a premature 
death ; but we should only laugh at the 
writer who described in doleful dumps 
the fate of an interesting girl of nine- 
teen choked by a gobbet of bacon, ac- 
companied by a modicum of the 
choicest greens from Covent Garden. 
Such might be the death of the fairest 
and most high-born lady of the land, 
in spite of the pseudo-aristocratic no- 
tion that bacon and greens are not 
eaten by the loveliest of human beings ; 
but we should not applaud the taste of 
the author who selected such a death 
for his heroine. In a critical point of 
view, all the clap-trap and worn-out 
horrors of the conclusion of Mr. Rey- 
nolds’s novel are just as badly chosen. 
They are not nearly so dull and dismal 
as the dénouement of his father’s come- 
dies. 

A lady ofrank in this book confesses 
to her husband that she has had two 
intrigues; he admits a leash of mis- 
tresses, and they live together quite 
happily afterwards. A great heiress 
dresses herself as a Turk to elope with 
a vulgar attorney; her grandmother 
pleads to the title of the Wife of Bath. 
The scenes and dialogues in which 
such persons figure are quite worthy of 
the characters. Where we have not 
double entendre or gross indecency, we 
have only for change the stupid ri- 
baldry of green-rooms, absurd ad- 
ventures behind the scenes of Covent 
Garden, for the accuracy of which the 
author vouches from personal know- 
ledge ; and conversations of high life in 
the manner of Miss CarolinaWilhelmina 
Amelia Skeggs, forthe accuracy ofwhich, 
however, Mr. Reynolds has the grace 
not to claim any personal reason for 
vouching. There is also a considerable 
quantity of low attorney-business rather 
technically described, and an infinity 
of knowledge displayed concerning 
the management of shabby magazines. 
The base-string of literary humility is 
sounded when we are called upon to 
listen to the arcana of Annuals, and the 
disputes of the Messrs. Froths and 
Jargons, small contributors to unheard- 
of periodicals, and who we suppose 
are adequate representations of the 
Reynoldses or the Wattses, but whose 
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affairs and opinions are certainly no 
more worthy of the attention of a no- 
velist than those of nightmen. Differ- 
ent, to be sure, is the feeling of Mr. 
Reynolds, who makes his chief hero 
fall in love with a lady because he is 
led to believe she has written some 
verses for an Annual, with a private 
letter to the editor (both of which are 
printed in the Coquette, and most 
execrable things they are),— quarrel 
with her after marriage on discovering 
that these compositions are not hers, 
and become furiously disconsolate on 
finding that she is not qualified to con- 
tribute to the Keepsake. In Reynolds’s 
circle we suppose such matters are 
highly important. 

But these are mere trifles. This un- 
fortunate lady, who cannot write letters 
to such wondrous folks as editors, is 
made, in the plenitude of her ignorance, 
to order from a circulating library some 
books of an indecent description, which 
her husband had, with the correct 
taste and decorum that actuate all Mr. 
Reynolds’s gentlemen and ladies, asked 
her if she had read. The list of the 
books is given—Delaval, Adeluide de 
Montresor, &c. &c.; on which Mr. 
Reynolds puts the following note :— 
“ Though I have a very great reliance 
on the morality of the day, I have in- 
vented the above fictitious titles, instead 
of introducing the genuine ones; as I 
did not think it were either particularly 
wise or necessary that I should avail 
myself of my limited means of reviving 
the recollections, or disseminating the 
knowledge of the pernicious publica- 
tions of a vicious and fortunately ex- 
tinct school.” 

We should applaud the morality of 
Mr. Reynolds, if we did not feel that 
this condemnation of obscene writings 
proceeded merely from the principle 
that prevents two of a trade from 
agreeing. The school to which he al- 
ludes will never be extinct as long as 
such books as the Coquette are pub- 
lished. But we have wasted too many 
words on such a performance, and fling 
it away from us as a foul thirig, fetid 
with the reek of the brothel. 


Are we about to puff Hook? God 
forbid! Why should we puff Hook ? 
There are some things so wholly super- 
fluous, that they may well be left un- 
attempted. 

Be the other man who he may, 
Theodore Hook is simply the wittiest 
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man in this country, or in any other 
we happen to know of. What fun, 
what drollery, what flashes of wit, what 
coruscations of humour, flow—or what- 
ever else is the proper word —from 
Hook, when he is in the proper key! 
and seldom is it that he is in any other. 
Then his singing, his capital chants, 
his improvisings beyond example — 
who can compare with them? Even 
Lord Byron, jealous as he was of every 
other person’s fame, acknowledged that 
Hook alone had conquered the English 
sputtering guttural. ‘* As for the Ita- 
lians,” said his lordship, ‘* there is no 
great thanks to them if they improvise ; 
their terminations are all so similar, 
and so vocal, that the difficulty is, not 
to find, but to avoid,a rhyme. With 
us, it is quite the reverse. I never 
knew but one that could accomplish 
the feat, and he was Theodore Hook. 
Theodore Hook is certainly an improv- 
visatore.”’ 

“ I do not know,” said Hook, when 
this was told to him—(he was then 
persecuted by the sneaking government 
of the day—the government which he 
had mainly contributed to keep in office 
—for the Mauritius affair, in which he 
has been, from the beginning, most un- 
justly and most tyrannically treated)— 
“1 do not know that I am an improvvi- 
satore, but I’m sure I am an unlucky 
Tory.” 

We hope, that since he has got into 
opposition, times have mended in this 
respect, for those who once thought 
the alliance of John Bull of no value, 
have learnt, from misfortune, to know 
the difference. We think they should 
now be perfectly aware of the distinction 
between the support that can be afford- 
ed them by such a man as Hook, and 
that which they fancied they derived from 
a pigheaded ‘ man of business” baked 
in the public offices, or a dandy brat 
canned for Gatton or St. Germains, 
in order that the M.P. after his name 
might give him importance at the clubs. 
These animals excited nothing but con- 
tempt or hatred against the whole Tory 
party ; and yet we venture to say, that 
there was not one among them who did 
not conceive he was doing the cause 
more service than a dozen Theodore 
Hooks, and that he was performing 
something “ very correct”’ by pretend- 
ing not to know anything about the 
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“ clever sort of person who writes in 
the John Bull.” 

All this, we admit, has little or no- 
thing to do withthe Parson’s Daughter,* 
but we could not help giving a charivari 
at the beginning. Of the Parsdn's 
Daughter we have not much to say. 

The story is nothing. There is a rather 
uninteresting hero, in love with a wholly 
uninteresting heroine; and after the 
usual evolutions, which are now-a-days 
as well known as the kickings and 
caperings of Harlequin and Columbine, 
they are married, as a matter of course, 
with some hundreds of thousands a- 
year, and peerages, &c. &c. to match. 
Hook always finishes like a fairy tale— 
either a clap of thunder or a general 
ballet. 

A squire of the name of Harbottle 
is a striking, but not a pleasing, nor 
do we think a natural character. He 
is a hospitable, hard-drinking, vulgar 
man, fond of praising all that he pos- 
sesses, and liberal in distributing what 
his wealth has acquired ; but there is 
nothing in his original sketch to justify 
his sending an old friend to break his 
neck, out of an idle whim of jealousy. 
Mrs. Harbottle— Fanny—is nobody. 
Miss Jarman is, we are sure, a picture 
from life; but we do not think her ob- 
livious chatter looks as well on paper 
as, repeated by Hook, it must tell in 
conversation. Many of the minor cha- 
racters are admirably executed, and 
the book abounds in sharp, clever, and 
caustic observations on human life, and 
affairs in general, such as we should 
have expected from Theodore. Would 
that he would some time or another seri- 
ously sit down to write what he knows ! 
A novel from Hook, with Sheridan, 
for instance, as a hero— by name, if he 
liked —for the author of the School for 
Scandal is now as much a historical per- 
son as Rochester—and with Hook’s own 
compotators and companions for charac- 
ters, and the adventures of Hook himself 
and friends for incidents, would be a 
work that would bringus back tothe days 
of Tom Jones and Humphry Clinker. 
There should be no fine persons in the 
book : people might eat with any kind 
of forks they could get-——Russell Square 
and Bloomsbury should be intimately 
known— porter, cheese, port wine, and 
other contraband things, duly distri- 
buted among the hungry and thirsty 


* The Parson’s Daughter. By the Author of “Sayings and Doings.” In 3 vols. 
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multitude—in plain words, parodying 
the Curzon motto, Hook should write 
what Hook has seen. Let him consign 
to meaner hands the task of doing but- 
ler’s duty, and setting tables in order. 

The beauties of his present book are 
Lady Frances Sheringham and Doctor 
MacGopus. Lady Frances’s horrors 
under the vulgarities of Harbottle ; her 
manceuverings to get her son a noble 
wife; her letters ; her conversations,— 
are all excellent: but we must take 
MacGopus for choice. Here is his first 
conversation with the hero, his old naval 
friend, just belorded by the title of 
Weybridge. It must speak for itself, 
as we scorn explanation. 


“** Well now,’ said the Doctor, ‘tell 
me, are you much happier, with all these 
fine things and fine people about you, 
than you were in the old craft in India? 

“ “Yes,’ said Lord W eybridge, ‘I am. 
My increased fortune will increase my 
means of doing good—and, above all, 
Doctor, it will enable me to marry accord- 
ing to my inclinations,’ 

ee Oh,’ said MacGopus, ‘ you are 
going to marry! What will our lady- 
mother say to that ?” 

** « Give her consent,’ replied George. 
* Not that it is absolutely necessary —’ 

«** Who is the girl ?” 

**« The only child of Mr. Lovell, the 
Rector of Binford,’ 

“« Qh! a parson’s daughter!’ said 
MacGopus, cramming a huge load of 
snuff up his nostrils: ‘ that won’t do.’ 

« * It will do,’ said Lord Weybridge. 

*** Tt won't,’ said MacGopus ; ‘ lf you 
marry beneath yourself, you'll break your 
mother’s heart.’ 

«Tf I don’t marry Emma Lovell, it 
will break my own.’ 

*« * Stuff!’ said MacGopus ; ‘ hearts ne- 
ver break. Howshould they? Nonsense! 
No, no—don’t think of the dominie’s 
daughter.’ 

««*« When I cease to think of her, may—’ 

** « Pooh, pooh!’ interrupted the Doc- 
tor, ‘ make no professions —take no oaths 
—the wind will change, whether you 
like it or not. You'll forget her now 
you're a lord.’ 

««* There you mistake me.’ 

“Not I. I know human nature. 
What’s good for a half-pay commander 
won't do for a peer of the realm.’ 

“«* Well, I start for Binford on Friday.’ 

««* What's Binford?’ said MacGopus.’ 

«*T told you just now,’ said Lord 
Weybridge : ‘ the place of whic =h Emma's 
father is the Rector—and where my mo- 
ther has established herself. I consider 
that journey as the deciding one of my 


life.’ 
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««* Pah !’ said the Doctor, taking more 
snuff. 

««¢ T shall start Friday morning.’ 

“*« Stop a minute: —why Friday? 
Never start on Fridays. Ships never do, 
if one can help it. Tf they do, they are 
lost.— Well—go on—’ 

«Saturday, then, if you like. i shall 
order the britscha to the door at — 

«« ¢ What is a britscha ” 

««« The name of the carriage, and —’ 

** © Unde derivatur ?” 

“ ¢ Oh !—don’t worry me about such 
infernal nonsense.— Listen.—I shall 
start about seven —and so get to Oxford 
about half-past twelve.’ 

«* Quere now — why 
through Oxford ?” 

««* Why —why —because tis the near- 
est road, and —’ 

*« « Stop aminute— University C ollege 
is the oldest college at Oxford, is’nt it.’ 

**©«T don't know —Idon’tcare. Will 
you hear me?—From Oxford I get to 
Chapel-House, through Woodstock—’ 

«© * Ay, I know Woodstock,’ said Mac- 
“¢ Let’s see.—Blenheim was built 


do you go 








““* The deuce take Blenheim. — Let 
me tell you my plan.’ 

«“*« Ah. well—give us some wine, 
my lord.’ 

**«T don’t mean, however, to get to 
Binford till next day.’ 

*** Quere now what’s Binford ?’ said 
the Doctor.’ 

“«* Why I have told you fifty times 
every day—the place where our cottage 
is —and—’ 

«« « Oh—I know.— What did you say 
the parson’s name was ? 

« * Lovell.’ 

« « Ah—well, go on.’ 

*« « Because,’ continued Lord Wey- 
bridge, with an ardour ill adapted for the 
reception of the perpetual checks interpo- 
sed by his inquisitive and methodical 
companion, ‘ I shall, I dare say, meet at 
Ullsford with — 

**« « Ulisford ! quere—?’ 

*«« No,—Hang your queries.— Ulls- 
ford is the stage but one before Binford.’ 

«“* And Binford, you said—’ 

"'¢ Pooh —yes— fifty times. —I say, 
at Ullsford I shall meet an excellent fel- 
low —a friend of mine—Charles Har- 
vey — 

“«« Harvey !’ said MacGopus. ‘Ah— 
fish-sauce —meditations —circulation of 
the blood —who is Harvey, my lord 

«A particular friend of mine, for 
whom I have the highest regard.’ 

“« « Have you known him long F 

«« « Ever since we went to Binford.’ 

*«* Ah !—Binford!—Binford is the 
place where your mother’s cottage is— 
isnot it? — 
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« ¢ Why—-yes, to be sure it is,’ 

«« « Where the Parson lives ?” 

«¢ Yes,’ 

«« ¢ What d’ye call his daughter ?” 

« « Emma.’ 

«¢Emma—!— you'll never marry 
her.’ 

« ¢ But I will, Doctor.’ 

« € You never will.— There'll be Old 
Nick to pay, if you try it.’ 

«So you said just now—but I am 
resolved.’ 

« ¢ Ah—-you think so.’ 

«¢ Think so!— Why you'll drive me 
mad.—If 1 think so 1 mean so—and 
thinking so—’ 

« « You never will.’ 

««« Mercy on me! — How provoking 
you are! Harbottle himself is not half so 
tormenting.’ 

«« ¢ Quere now —who’s Harbottle ?’ 

“<«J told you yesterday—the Squire 
at Binford ——’ 

« « Binford !—Oh, ah!’ 

««* Now, do contrive to recollect; or, 
if you don’t recollect, don’t try to learn 
the name of any thing.’ 

“How should I know about your 
Harbottles ?” 

“ «Of course not; but you can, at least, 
remember names.’ 

“«Ttseems I cannot. Well!’— 

“«* Well! Nothing is well. You ne- 
ver attend to what a man says to you.’ 

««« Then why do you talk to me,’ said 
MacGopus, giving his lordship an arch 
look, expressive of his own consciousness, 
that the peer prized him highly, even 
while abusing him for his love of minutiz. 
‘Iwas always the same ; it is not because 
you are changed that I can alter, —I am 
off. When you—I mean when your 
lordship wants me again, send. You 
know where I live. If you don’t send I 
shan’t come. I’m not company for a 
man in love ; but Emma, you shall never 
marry ; at least, with my consent.’ 

“* Yourconsent!’ exclaimed Lord Wey- 
bridge, ‘who, in the name ofall absurdity, 
ever thought of asking your consent?” 

“«* Why you,’ said MacGopus; ‘when 
you were a youngster you never did any 
thing without my consent, and many a 
mast-heading I have saved you, my fine 
fellow ; rely upon it, you had better stick 
tomy advice now. I have no interest in 
what I say —1 want nothing of you, and 
although I might have called to wish you 
joy of your elevation, if it is a thing to 
congratulate you upon, I never should 
have sought you, if you had not sought 
me, 

“All this I admit,’ said George; ‘ I 
admit a thousand obligations to you — 
but you are deucedly provoking, and that’s 
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the truth of it. As for my elevation of 
which you speak, the accidental circum. 
stance’— 

«« © What do you call an accidental cir- 
cumstance ?’ said MacGopus; ‘a lubber- 
ly trick of a landsmen’s sailing: boat —a 
yacht of ninety tons could not find sea- 
room in the Mediterranean. Ay de mi! 
as the Spaniards say, what odd notions 
some people have of pleasure !’ 

“« « Think of Crabshaw’s escape !’ 

«** Ah!’ said: MacGopus, ‘ who’s Crab- 
shaw ? 

‘«« « Why I told you, the tutor.’ 

*«* Ah! I recollect,’ said MacGopus. 
‘ Now what does a tutor of that sort get 
by way of salary ? 

“« * How should I know?’ 

“« * Ask your friend the Parson— at— 
what’s the name of the place—at—’ 

*«*« Oh, the devil!’ said George, ‘ you 
are enough to drive a man mad.’ 

“« «7 will not endanger your lordship’s 
intellects,’ said the doctor; ‘ good night. 
You are going out of town. When you 
return, you know where to hear of me; 
but, take my advice, get rid of this Miss 
—whatever her name is, as fast as you 
can.” 

*« *« Never, never, never!’ said Lord 
Weybridge. 

**« That’s a long time to wait,’ said 
MacGopus. ‘ Farewell ; good night.’” 


Are we mistaken in thinking, that 
this most contradictory of doctors is a 
gentleman who in real life rejoices in 
the contradictory name of Fairfoul ? 
It is clearly a sketch from an existing 
individual. 

Now this is very clever. But, good 
Theodore, “ leave off these damnable 
faces, and begin.” Begin in earnest, 
and write us a novel of London life— 
of real life,—- unstained by gentility, 
and undefiled by the pathetic. That 
thou canst do. Aspire to Le Fielding 
or Smollet, and leave the dandy, or the 
namby-pamby, to Mulgrave, or to 
meaner things, if it is possible that 
such there are. 


The above critique has been long in 
type; so long as to have permitted 
Mr. Hook to publish another novel, 
called Love and Pride.* This is a 
Siamese-twin kind of title, for the book 
consists of two stories, one illustrating 
Love, the other Pride. Neither is so 
good as Hook could have written ; both 
contain capital things, such as nobody 
else could write. We have not room 
at present for extracts; and as we are 





* Love and Pride. By the Author of “ Sayings and Doings.” In 3 vols. 


London, 1833. Whittaker. 
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quite certain that all our readers are 
well acquainted with those bits which 
we should select for the praise, it is 
less necessary that we should put our- 
selves to any inconvenience. By the 
way, when does Mr. Theodore Hook 
intend to sit for his picture for Fraser’s 
Magazine? If he does not come of 
his own accord, we shall hook him in 
a month or two, whether he likes or not. 
[Since the above was written we have 
succeeded, and our readers will find 
Theodore in full fig in this Magazine. ] 


And so the Frolics of Puck* have 
obtained a chronicler! Well! We 
like the book for the sake of its author, 
for we have a sympathy with suffering 
—* Sufferance being the badge of all 
our tribe.” The writer is in the situa- 
tion of one, by his own confession, 
who cannot afford to care for Prince 
Posterity. Bread when he has no 
jaws to eat withal, and fame when his 
ears are stopped with dust against the 
hearing,” is no bread, no fame for him. 
Wonderful is it that our fairy mytho- 
logy should have lived till these dege- 
nerate days, and had no record. An- 
drew Picken was wont to lament that 
he could discover neither traditions 
nor superstitions in this country. Mr. 
Soane rightly remarks in answer, that 
they are not to be sought in moth-eaten 
volumes, but in the living book of the 
popular heart: “ the faith of the people 
is to be sought amongst the people.” 
Mr. Soane has exerted a novelist’s pri- 
vilege over his materials; he has not 
given them as he received them, but 
has employed his faery persons in new 
incidents, only being careful that the 
fictions of his own invention should 
accord with the original character as- 
signed to them by tradition. His right 
to do this cannot be questioned. Of 
the ability with which he has availed 
himself of it, we have but little space 
to speak. The genius of the author is 
apt to run into extravagance ; extrava- 
gance, however, is appropriate to the 
kind of fables which he has chosen: 
his only fault is in having indulged it 
sometimes to excess. 


There is a great deal of talent in 
Mr. Dalton ; but in these stories + it is 
shewn more in their design and con- 

* The Frolics of Puck. 
Street. 


In 3 vols. 


+ The Old Maiden’s Talisman, and other strange Tales. 


** Chartley.” 3 vols. small 8vo. 
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ception than in their execution. The 
Old Maiden’s Talisman promises much, 
but performs little. A lady of a certain 
age, Lady Mary Deningford, living in 
Bath, who is described as being of a 
most gay and merry temperament, 
becomes suddenly enriched by the 
death of an uncle in India, and is 
naturally the object of fortune-hunters. 
The first chapter, in which the story of 
her sudden good luck is communicated, 
and the second, in which a certain 
Major Wilburton, who has found out 
the secret, although it was rather care- 
fully guarded, proceeds to pay her his 
addresses, are very nicely and cleverly 
written. She is obliged to leave Bath 
for London ; and as she stops by the 
way, is much annoyed at having a card 
sent up to her by a person who had 
followed her on her journey. She had 
been already pestered before she left 
home by the visits of people who had 
neglected her during her poverty, and 
finds with disgust that her new visitor 
is a Mr. Yerraway, an old Indian, who 
has long been the object of her parti- 
cular aversion. She admits him, how- 
ever; and taking for granted that this 
disagreeable old man has a design upon 
her hand, determines on getting rid of 
him without ceremony; but she soon 
finds that his visit has quite a different 
object. It seems that he had been 
commissioned by her uncle to ascertain 
whether she was worthy of the wealth 
which he had accumulated ; and Mr. 
Yerraway, having peculiar means of 
ascertaining her character, reported 
favourably. The means were indeed 
peculiar. It seems that the old man 
had contracted in India an acquaint- 
ance with a most holy Brahmin, who, 
on his leaving the country, presented 
him with “a small heart, curiously 
cut in a dark garnet-coloured stone, 
and elaborately set in pure gold.” 
This was a talisman. ‘ Smile not,” 
said the Brahmin, as he gave it— 


“Yes, smile and be incredulous, if 
you will; but put it to the proof. When 
you arrive in your native land, cut off a 
lock of your hair and inclose it in this 
small cavity; then all will be ready. 
Forget not to wear it suspended round 
your neck, and near your heart, on your 
first interview with your relations, or 
those most interested in your affairs ; 


Bull and Churton, Holles 
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then, smile if you will, Farewell! I 
need not say, remember me ; for I have 
given you that which, if used aright, 
will render it impossible for you to for- 
get me. Farewell!” 


Mr. Yerraway did not try it for some 
time after he had arrived in England ; 
but at last he 


** Recollected that it should have been 
worn at the first interview with my bro- 
ther, who was then living, and engaged 
in commercial pursuits. He was, how- 
ever, to dine with me on that day, and I 
expected no one else; so I suspended 
the talisman to a small gold chain, which 
I threw round my neck, scarcely able to 
refrain from laughing at my own cre- 
dulity. My brother was almost twenty 
years younger than myself. He had re- 
ceived and welcomed me home in the 
warmest and most affectionate manner, 
and for the first fortnight after my ar- 
rival I had resided with him and his 
family at Camberwell. I then took a 
ready-furnished house in Baker Street ; 
and there, on the day in question, I 
waited his arrival, selleen with a little 


more impatience than usual, on account 
of the trial which I was about to make 
of my Indian friend’s last gift. Although 
I could not bring myself to believe that 
any thing could result from my wearing 


one bauble rather than another, I yet 
felt as though warned by some inward 
monitor to be upon my guard, and not 
to evince surprise at what was about to 
take place. Such was the frame of my 
mind when my brother entered the room, 
sprang forward, and shook me by the 
hand, exclaiming that he was delighted 
to see me looking so well. There was 
every appearance of pleasure in his coun- 
tenance as he spoke, and he pressed my 
hand fervently. Judge, then, of my 
surprise, when I heard a voice within 
me, as if issuing from mine own heart! 
It was the voice of my brother! It 
came up slow and distinct, and said, in 
a cold, calculating manner, ‘ His hand is 
dry and feverish ; his eye is hollow; 
and that yellowness is a sure proof that 
his liver is affected!’ I was so asto- 
nished, that I cannot at all judge of my 
looks at the moment; I only recollect 
withdrawing my hand abruptly, and re- 
questing him to be seated. I then threw 
myself into a chair, and endeavoured to 
collect my ideas, and be prepared for the 
next communication from the wonderful 
talisman. I had not long to wait. Again 
the inward voice arose, and its words 
were: * This is some sudden attack! It 
is evident that his constitution is under- 
mined, He is my brother, to be sure ; 
but he went to India before I was old 
enough to know him, and now he has 
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come back with notions and habits very 
different from mine. If he should die 
soon, it would really be a most fortunate 
thing for me just at this time, when my 
own affairs are so sadly unprosperous ! 
When the voice mae I looked up at 
my brother: he was gazing upon me 
with an expression in which my eyes 
could discern only the most affectionate 
solicitude and commiseration. ‘ My dear 
Charles,’ said he, ‘ you are unwell ; pray 
send for a medical man,’ ‘ No, Henry,’ 
I replied, ‘it is nothing; only a trifling 
qualm that I am subject to. I am not 
yet quite accustomed to your climate, I 
believe.’ ‘ I hope you have not stayed 
too long in India, and contracted any of 
the troublesome complaints which some 
bring home with them,’ observed my 
brother. ‘ Indeed, from your appear- 
ance, and the good spirits you seem ge- 
nerally to be in, I cannot believe you 
have ; but still the germ of disease may 
exist, and therefore you must excuse me 
for urging upon you the propriety of 
having the best medical advice. Even 
for the sake of others, you should not 
neglect yourself ; for it would indeed be 
distressing to us all to witness your 
well-grounded expectations of a long and 
happy life gloomily changed by con- 
tinued ill-health. He ceased; and 
again the inward voice spake, saying, 
‘ He has stayed too long in India, it is 
plain. Poor fellow! I pity him; but it 
would have been better if he had died 
there. We should never have missed him 
then, and not have had to undergo all the 
tedious anxiety and inquiries, and watch- 
ings ofa lingering illness ; to say nothing 
of the irritability of temper, and conse- 
quent change of purpose, so common 
with persons suffering under violent bi- 
lious attacks.’ At this moment we were 
joined by an unexpected visitor, a co- 
lonel, whom I had known in India. He 
entered the room with a gay air, and 
said, that he came to invite himself to 
dinner, in order to enjoy half an hour’s 
chat afterward, about old times. The 
talismanic voice instantly added, ‘ I 
must talk the old nabob into good hu- 
mour if I can, and get him to lend me 
five hundred; or, hang me if I know 
what I shall do, as I promised to meet 
Sir James to-night at Brookes’s.’ ” 


This talisman he gives to Lady Mary ; 
but we are sorry to say it is of little use 
to her. She discovers by it the hopes 
and fears of her old lady’s maid, her 
old footman, her new coachman, her 
new cook, her attorney, &c.; and 
frustrates the hopes of a house-agent, 
who asks ten thousand guineas for a 
house, but in his own mind has deter- 
mined on taking eight thousand five 
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hundred pounds, which is all he gets. 
She discovers, also, that her nephew is a 
gamester, and his friend a blackleg, 
who has a design upon her fortune ; 
but nothing follows these discoveries. 
She finds out that her former lover, 
Lord Highfield, who had been obliged 
to marry for money, loves her as much 
as ever, that he is unhappy at home, 
and that his fortunes are irretrievably 
ruined. She determines on relieving 
his necessities with twenty thousand 
pounds; which, however, she contrives 
to give him in so clandestine a man- 
ner as to excite the suspicions of his 
wife, and the hatred of that lady's fa- 
ther. Lord Highfield takes the money 
to a gaming-table, where, after tempo- 
rary success, he rises utterly undone. He 
proceeds home, and shoots himself. 
His wife in the mean time had left his 
house, in consequence of what she 
suspected of Lady Mary; who, utterly 
unconscious of all this, visits there the 
next day (mgst needlessly, as we think), 
just in time to meet Lady Highfield, 
recalled home by the pressing danger 
of her husband ; is turned out by her 
and her father, and remains in a car- 
riage outside the door, until she hears 
of her former lover’s death. This is sad 
bungling work for a lady possessed of 
such a talisman. 

There is an underplot in the tale. 
George Deningford, another nephew of 
Lady Mary’s, a fine young fellow, re- 
turns from sea, and the talisman in- 
forms her ladyship that all his feelings 
and emotions are honourable ; and be- 
comes a great favourite accordingly. He 
is in love with a Miss Wainfleet, 
whom he had met at sea [the daugh- 
ter ofa military officer]; and her lady- 
ship determines on discovering whether 
she is worthy of his affection. Instead, 
however, of calling upon her, as the 
wearer of the talisman ought to have 
done, and thereby ascertaining her se- 
cret thoughts, which would have af- 
forded an infallible guide, she resolves 
on questioning an old general, who is 
acquainted with all military people. 
She finds him at a card-table, which 
in an amusing scene she breaks up, 
and learns a most disreputable account 
of the family, especially the female 
part of it. The inmost thoughts of the 
general are far more severe than his 
expressions, and Lady Mary accord- 
ingly determines on breaking off the 
match, at least for the present; which 
she effects by procuring that her ne- 
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phew should be appointed lieutenant, 
and sent afloat. She feels some com- 
punction when she understands that he 
has been senton an expedition of extreme 
danger ; and that feeling is changed 
into perfect horror on finding that the 
character which the old general had 
given was altogether a mistake; he 
having thought, in the confusion aris- 
ing from his being disturbed at a card- 
table, that she asked about the Wain- 
wrights, not the Wainfleets, whom he 
should have described as every thing that 
was honourable. This is a poor contri- 
vance. Sheretires,after Lord Highfield’s 
death, to the country, taking with her 
Miss Wainfleet and her mother. George 
returns in a couple of years much al- 
tered in mind, and estranged from 
Miss Wainfleet by an attachment he 
had formed for a young lady in India. 
We think this change not graceful in 
the story, nor consistent with the ori- 
ginal sketch of the character; and it is 
very odd that Lady Mary, who must, 
from the circumstances mentioned in the 
tale, as his careless letters from abroad, 
his loitering in London before calling on 
Miss Wainfleet, &c.&c., have suspected 
that some alteration had taken place in 
his feelings, should never have thought 
of applying her talisman. She had 
idly employed it to ascertain the senti- 
ments of servants, which she might 
have conjectured beforehand, without 
any supernatural aid; and yet she 
leaves it unused in a moment of vital 
importance. The young couple, how- 
ever,are married ; Lady Mary dies, leav- 
ing them all her fortune; and George 

becomes a great roué and a very bad 

husband. In a short time his wife is 
found to be very much dejected, and 

the author conjectures that she has dis- 
covered the talisman and its use, which 

has revealed to her the secret that her 
husband does not care about her. He 

then proceeds very gravely to recom- 
mend her to lay it aside, as it can only 

produce pain. The conclusion is not 

at all worthy of the commencement. 

It is a good thought spoiled. If the 

same idea had occurred to Godwin, 

for instance, in his earlier days, what a 

deep story of mingled pathos and mis- 

anthropy would it not have called 

forth! It is only just to Mr. Dalton 

to say, that the dialogues in his story 

are almost invariably well managed. 

We must, however, in this case pro- 

nounce him “ infelix operis summa, 

quia ponere totum nesciat.” 
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As for Peter Snook, never was dia- 
blerie so utterly wasted as on this hap- 
less haberdasher of Bishopsgate Within. 
What the deuce should possess the 
devil to assume the appearance of 
Peter Snook, to carry on some small 
swindling, and unsuccessful swindling, 
too; because the goods obtained by 
the pseudo-Peter are all restored again 
on the first moment of search, without 
any difficulty ? Or how could he possibly 
feel interest in reducing Snook to bank- 
ruptcy, which is the sole result of his 
labours? Never was devil so unwor- 
thily employed, especially as the damn- 
ation of Peter (which, we suppose, is 
the great game of Old Nick on such 
occasions) does not appear to be in 
the slightest degree promoted by his 
exertions. 

There is nothing to call for criticism 
in the two remaiuing stories, * The 
Lodging-house bewitched,” and “ Fol- 
low your Nose.” But apropos of nose. 
Has not Mr. Dalton a great fancy for 
hooked noses? Ephraim Hobson, the 
servant of the bedevilled Peter Snooks, 
has a hooked nose; Mr. Porter, a 
wholesale haberdasher, if not hooked, 
is yet sharp-nosed ; the stranger who 
walks straight through Gaspar Wein- 
brenner’s house and land, in the nose- 
following story, has ‘*a small hawk- 
like hooked nose, wrinkled up scorn- 
fully about the nostrils;” and in the 
Lodging-house bewitched, the old lady 
who bewitches it boasts the possession 
of “a hooked nose, projecting chin, 
and small dark piercing eyes:” which, 
also, are a general attribute of Mr. 
Dalton’s heroes and heroines, whether 
hook-nosed or not. In his other novels 
we find that same partiality for that 
configuration of the nasal organ; and 
as ours happens to be precisely of that 
shape, we must protest against con- 
signing it to the service of the devil or 
the duns so often as he thinks proper 
to do, 


Ay! it isjust as we expected! Miss 
Edgeworth never wrote the Edgeworth 
nhovels;—-we mean that portion of 
them which gave life, and will confer 
longevity on the whole mass. All 
that, as we long have had a suspicion, 
was the work of her father, the worthy 
old Pentagamist, who hath gone to his 
account. He was in many matters a 
humbug of no small dimensions, and, 
as might have been expected from a 
bosom friend of Sir Francis Blake 
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Delaval, was not in all things perfectly 
correct in principle. So far as his 
small sphere extended, he was a mis- 
chievous politician, and a greater quack 
never existed. It is no part of our 
task to pursue the details of his biogra- 
phy ; but from the above hasty outline 
even a cursory reader may gather our 
opinion of his general character. 

But he had a sharp eye for observa- 
tion, and a keen and comic perception 
of eccentric character. All his Irish- 
men of the odd or out-of-the-way kind 
are admirable. Castle Rackrent is 
good throughout: Sir’ Patrick, Sir 
Murtagh, Sir Kit, Sir Condy, with all 
and sundry their several tails, can 
scarcely be surpassed. King Corny of 
the Black Islands is a great fellow,— 
so are the White and Black Connalls, 
so are most of the Irishmen in Ennui 
and the Absentee. The most graphic 
touches are those of the race gone by 
in Ireland,—a race the like of which 
never existed before, and will positively 
never exist again,— a race of men who 
knew how to combine the most po- 
lished graces of the highest life with 
the grossest excesses of the most bar- 
barian. The twaddling nonsense about 
the cruelty of penal laws, and the vast 
benefit that was to result from their 
abolition, was only part of the author’s 

olitics ; it was the slang of the day. 

he real heroes of old Edgeworth would 
be shocked if they could look up or 
down to see what a scum it is that 
emancipation has thrustinto their places, 
What would Sir Patrick O’Shaughlin, 
alias Rackrent,— what would Sir Kit, 
of the same blood,—what would Black 
Connall think of Shiel, or Dwyer, or 
Finn, or Lalor, or Roe, or the rest who 
are now “ Parliament-men ?” 

We felt it utterly impossible that 
any lady, no matter how clever, could 
have written things so masculine, or, 
to use a word she will understand, so 
rollocking, as these sketches of the Irish 
life of the middle of the last century. 
It never fell under her own eye to ob- 
serve any thing of the kind, and such 
touches are not to be wrought up by 
imagination only. We would just as 
soon believe that Miss Any-body-you- 
please—aye Miss Ferriar herself, clever 
as beyond question she is, could have 
written Waverley or the Antiquary. 
That Miss Edgeworth wrote something, 
and that something good enough in its 
own way in the novels, we are sure ; 
but that she wrote that which makes 
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them the novels, we take upon us to 
deny. 

What Belinda and Leonora were 
about, we have totally forgotten,— we 
retain metely a sense that they were 
excessively wearisome, and not at all 
like Castle Rackrent. Patronage con- 
tains some shrewd writing, evidently 
old Edgeworth’s ; but the minister, 
Lord —we forget what—and his set 
are woful bores; and the book alto- 
gether is as heavy as a badly baked 
plum-pudding upon a Christmas-day. 
Maneuvring is somewhat in the style 
of the novel before us— Helen.* The 
rest we do not remember. Her moral 
and popular tales, and other short 
works, have the merit of being clear in 
style and amusing in matter, but are 
sadly deficient in one great point,— 
they inculcate no high principle. There 
is nothing in them to elevate, to rouse, 
to ennoble the youthful minds to which 
they are addressed. The boy or girl 
modelled on the precepts and follow- 
ing the examples inculcated in these 
tales, would, we are sure, never do what 
could be called wrong or imprudent ; 
but we are equally certain they would 
never deviate into any thing that would 
be honourable, generous, or noble. 

In the present novel we have all the 
characteristic of the gossipping por- 
tion of the old Edgeworth series. We 
are introduced, from the beginning to 
the end of the book, to a collection of 
the most correct, clever, shrewd, ob- 
servant people, all occupied in the 
task of wearying themselves and the 
reader—a task which they perform to 
admiration. The great heroine of the 
work is a Lady Davenant, who is evi- 
dently sent into the world to be a bore, 
and she fulfils her mission most com- 
pletely. We rather think that this 
lady must be drawn from life ; and, 
from the great similarity of her manner 
to that of Miss Edgeworth’s notes in 
the famous Miller Correspondence, we 
can have no doubt that Miss Edge- 
worth is herself the great original she 
draws. She does nothing but apoph- 
thegmatise, advise, lecture, lay down 
the law, bully, explain, charge, dictate, 
from the first page of her woful career 
to the last. Nothing could be more 
terrible than the idea of being shut in a 
cage for an hour with such a woman ; 
we should call for a tigress for relief 
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long before the clock had chimed the 
three-quarters. She takes out the unfor- 
tunate Helen to a morning drive at page 
120 in the first volume; and, as Miss 
Edgeworth says with a most sarcastic 
stroke of irony, “having her delightfully 
to herself,” proceeds to inflict on her a 
conversation, if that can be so called 
in which poor Helen has not twenty 
sentences to say, that does not con- 
clude until page 178. The part of 
Hamlet, which the actors declare is 
the longest on the stage, is nothing 
to this one scene of Lady Dave. 
nant. If Warde was to put on petti- 
coats to act the character, and give 
“all that was set down for him,” 
the audience would not get out of the 
house until breakfast-time next morn- 
ing. We find the key to Lady Dave- 
nant’s character in the course of this 
long scene (during which, if her lady- 
ship, who was driving a pony-chaise 
all the time, covered the ground at the 
rate of the American nag, she must 
have travelled sixty miles, allowing 
ample time for baiting—and at ave- 
rage driving not less than twenty), and 
we extract it accordingly : 


“I forgot to tell you, that when Ma. 
dame de Staél’s book, Sur la Révolution 
Francaise, came out, it made an extraor- 
dinary impression upon me. I turned, 
in the first place, as every body did, 
eagerly to the chapter on England ; but 
though my national feelings were grati- 
fied, my female pride was dreadfully 
mortified by what she says of the ladies 
of England : in fact, she could not judge 
ofthem. They were afraid of her—they 
would not come out of their shells. What 
she called timidity, and what, I am sure, 
she longed to call stupidity, was the si- 
lence of overawed admiration, or mixed 
curiosity and discretion. Those who did 
venture had not full possession of their 
powers, or, in a hurry, shewed them in 
a wrong direction, She saw none of 
them in their natural state. She asserts 
that, though there may be women distin- 
guished as writers in England, there are 
no ladies who have any great conversi 
tional and political influence in society, 
of that kind which, during l’ancien ré- 
gime, was obtained in France by what 
they would call their femmes marquanies, 
such as Madame de Tencin, Madame du 
Deffand, Mademoiselle de 1’Espinasse. 
This remark stung me to the quick, for 
my country and for myself, and raised in 
me a foolish, vain-glorious emulation, an 


* Helen, a Tale. By Maria Edgeworth. 3 vols. small 8vo. London, 1834 
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ambition false in its objects, and unsuited 
to the manners, domestic habits, and pub- 
lic virtue of our country. I ought to 
have been gratified by her observing, 
that a lady is never to be met with in 
England, as formerly in France, at the 
Bureau du Ministre; and that in Eng- 
land there has never been any example 
of a woman’s having known in public 
affairs, or at least told, what ought to 
have been kept secret. Between our- 
selves, I suspect she was a little mistaken 
in some of these assertions ; but, be that 
as it may, I determined to prove that she 
was mistaken. I was conscious that I 
had more within me than I had yet 
brought out ; 1 did not doubt that I had 
eloquence, if I had but courage to pro- 
duce it. It is really astonishing what a 
mischievous effect those few passages 
produced on my mind. In London, one 
book drives out another—one impression, 
however deep, is effaced by the next 
shaking of the sand ; but I was then in 
the country: for, unluckily for me, Lord 
Davenant had been sent on some special 
embassy. Left alone with my nonsense, 
I set about, as soon as I was able, to 
assemble an audience round me, to ex- 
hibit myself in the character of a female 
politician ; and I believe I had a notion 
at the same time of being the English 
Corinne. Rochefoucault, the dexterous 
anatomist of self-love, says, that we con- 
fess our small faults to persuade the 
world that we have no large ones. But, 
for my part, I feel that there are some 
small faults, more difficult to me to con- 
fess than any large ones. Affectation, 
for instance ; it is something so little, so 
paltry ; it is more than a crime, it is a 
ridicule. I believe I did make myself 
completely ridiculous ; I am glad Lord 
Davenant was not by; it lasted but a 
short time.” 


The good lady mistakes—the spirit 
continues strong upon her, at all events 
during this book ; and, as the third vo- 
lume concludes with an anticipation of 
her speedy death, we may take it for 
granted that she was haunted with Co- 
rinnism to the very end of her life. It 
is idle for her to pretend to condemn 
the passages in Madame de Stael as 
mischievous, for it is evident that she 
admires them this very moment as 
much as ever. 

Madame de Staé! was, undoubtedly, 
a woman of talent and considerable 
reading ; but, on the whole, we believe 
all men will agree with the brief, and 
by no means complimentary, character 
conferred on her by Buonaparte. In 
politics she had some feelings, but 
no principles, and little knowledge. 


Filial piety might, perhaps, excuse her 
admiration of that shallow charlatan 
Neckar; it ought not to have blinded 
her to the calamitous results of all his 
measures. Of the great objects of the 
belligerent parties into which all the 
world was at last resolved—the objects 
of Napoleon on one side, and the Eng- 
lish Tories on the other—she never had 
even a glimpse. Her heartand soul— 
while all the elements of all that stirs 
the human mind, all that excites the 
hopes, fears, wishes, and hatreds, of 
nations —all that affects the interests 
of existing races, and operates upon the 
happiness and misery of distant times, 
were in the most tempestuous agitation 
—rested upon the days when the prat- 
tling of the petticoated politicians, 
mentioned in theabove extracts, swayed 
the profligate coteries of Paris. Well 
did the government of these femmes 
marquantes succeed. They contrived 
to impose upon themselves and their 
paramours the mischievous folly of be- 
lieving that the great land of France 
was to be ruled by bons mots, petits 
soupers, and the intrigues of kept-mis- 
tresses. As long as they succeeded in 
making the court circle brilliant, and 
were able to furnish jokes and witty 
sayings for Grimm to repeat, so long 
all was as it should be. France was 
flourishing at home—the great nation 
abroad. In the mean time, ruin was 
preparing for the hapless aristocracy, 
of whose society these women were 
the grace and ornament; dire misery 
among the lower orders, and profligacy 
as dire among the upper, were doing 
their destined work ; and the whirlwind 
came which was not to be resisted. 
The women, whether in petticoats or 
breeches, were blown away, and the 
reign of men, first of men of the guil- 
lotine, then of men of the sword, suc- 
ceeded—and poor Madame de Staél 
was left to regret the days when a bon 
mot in a boudoir occupied the attention 
of a court and a cabinet, which would 
disdain to think of the starvation of a 
province. 

Lady Davenant, too, was determined 
on being a politician; and though re- 
buffed by her husband, who is de- 
scribed as a minister of great ability, 
though he acts and talks very much 
like a blockhead, she contrives to write 
notes and dabble in diplomacy, with 
an industry that is truly distressing. 
How well she is qualified for the task 
may be seen in the fact that she dis- 
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cusses most important secrets, while 
she keeps in the room a page of whom 
she knows nothing, on the strength of 
a belief that he does not understand 
English, although he has been living in 
England and iv an English family for 
months. By his means a most im- 
portant, or at least a most annoying, 
cabinet secret is dicovered (by the by, 
Lord Davenant ought not to have told 
such a secret to his wife), and a set of 
love-letters of Lady Davenant’s daugh- 
ter, Lady Cecilia, get into circulation. 
The discovery of the page’s villany is 
told with all that Bow Street minute- 
ness which distinguishes almost all 
Miss Edgeworth’s novels, and the gos- 
sipping and tracasserie about Lady 
Cecilia’s letters is frightful. Lady Ce- 
cilia had been so indiscreet as to have 
kept up some girlish correspondence, 
when only sixteen years old, with an un- 
principled fellow who retained her notes. 
When, some time afterwards, she was 
addressed by General Clarendon, she 
heard him declare that he could never 
love a woman unless he was her first 
love, and poor Laily Cecilia is afraid 
to say any thing to her husband about 
Colonel D’Aubigny, which she thought 
the less necessary as the courtship had 
been soon broken off, and the colonel 
died immediately after her marriage. 
By the treachery of the page Carlos the 
letters came into General Clarendon’s 
hands, and Cecilia contrives to impress 
it on his mind that they were not hers 
but Helen’s. The prate and the fidget- 
ing that follows this is beyond human 
conception. At last the story gets into 
the newspapers to the disadvantage of 
Helen’s character, and the letters are 
published in a pamphlet, which, after 
much mancuvring, is bought up, so 
that no copy gets into circulation. By 
a chain of events, described with wo- 
ful particularity, General Clarendon dis- 
covers the truth—parts with his wife 
for her duplicity—does justice to Helen 
—listens to his lady’s promises of re- 
pentance—is speeched at as usual by 
Lady Davenant—relents and takes her 
back ; Helen being at the same time 
married to a most terrible Mr. Beau- 
clerk, a young gentleman whose con- 
versational powers are exercised with 
a fearful energy, second only to those of 
Lady Davenant herself. We may re- 
mark as we go along, that Miss Edge- 
worth shews a most happy ignorance of 
the state and management of newspa- 
pers at the present moment. She may de- 
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pend upon it that those journals which 
would have taken any notice of the 
love-letter affair would not have veiled 
any part of it in initials; that no Lord 
Beltravers could manage them; and 
that the suppression of the copies at the 
booksellers’ would not necessarily lead 
to the suppression of the paragraphs in 
the newspapers. Indeed, it would 
have the contrary effect; and we are 
inclined to think the stately General 
Clarendon is precisely the model of 
the sort of butt which these papers 
delight in. 

This love-letter business is the main 
story of the book. The adventures of 
Helen and Mr. Beauclerk are perfectly 
common-place. They fall in love 
with one another in the good old novel 
fashion —at first sight; and all would 
have run smooth with them but for the 
meddling of Lady Cecilia, who, first 
taking it into her head that Helen would 
be uneasy if addressed by him, tells 
her that he is already engaged, from 
which a great quantity of trouble 
flows; and then, when that blows 
over, involves her in the grand cala- 
mity of the love-letters. One word 
from Helen, or indeed one particle of 
common-sense among the whole party, 
would have set every thing right in five 
minutes ; but then we should not have 
had three volumes of “* Helen, a novel, 
by Miss Edgeworth.” The moral end 
which she proposes to her tale is, that 
first deviations from truth should be 
avoided,— that truth should be spoken 
under all circumstances. No better 
moral can be inculcated ; but here we 
have to complain of a recurrence of the 
besetting sin of all her books. She in- 
culcates this on the mere ground ofexpe- 
diency. The consequences of even inno- 
cent lying (white lies as she calls them 
in another tale) may be most mischiev- 
ous, and therefore the practice should 
be avoided. With all deference to 
Miss Edgeworth, the lessons slie 
teaches are those of caution, not of mo- 
rality. Had Beauclerk told Helen 
that Lady Cecilia’s statement was a 
mistake, no mischief would have re- 
sulted, and the white lie remained 
harmless, and therefore unblamable. 
Had the newspapers not got hold of 
Lady Cecilia’s letters, no discovery 
could have taken place, and there 
would have been an end of the matter. 
It never seems to strike Miss Edge- 
worth that the lie itself is the wrong in 
him who utters it, not its consequences, 
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over which he may have no control. 
They aggravate the mischief, not the 
sin. Without talking cant, we are 
sorry to say that Miss Edgeworth, 
neither in this novel nor any where else, 
takes any notice of the effects or the 
obligations of religion. Lady Dave- 
nant and her set might be pagans, for 
any thing that appears to the contrary ; 
and we may assure her that her novel 
would not have been one whit the 
worse had higher than mere worldly 
motives been permitted to actuate the 
conduct of all the characters. But 
they are actuated by no other. Even 
Helen, who is painted as perfection, 
though she does not speak a lie, yet 
acts a lie, i. e. suffers a false im- 
yression to prevail, which a word of 
= would have removed; and Lady 
Davenant, the real heroine of the 
book, preaches dissimulation on many 
occasions. She is a diplomate too. 
We rather think that the Nestor of the 
corps diplomatique is not so especially 
straightlaced on the subject of truth- 
telling on all occasions ; and Lady 
Davenant, we are inclined to suspect, 
more than half agrees with his doc- 
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trines. On the whole, we think poor 
Lady Cecilia most hardly used by them 
all. 

There are some clever characters in 
the book, and an immensity of clever 
conversations, which in general lead to 
nothing. We have much wit, shrewd- 
ness, and acuteness, but absolutely no 
humour. The scenes in which city 
ladies and parvenues are held up to 
lasting indignation for daring to mix 
with those beings of a different clay, 
who are real countesses, talking scraps 
of French, and prating of good society, 
are very middling ; and surely we have 
had quite enough of this. Such enor- 
mities are sufficiently exposed already. 
There are also two or three pathetic 
touches—as the account of Lady Da- 
venant’s first love, in the first volume, 
and the reconciliation of the general and 
his wife at the end of the third; but, 
take it all in all, it is a most wearisome 
work, in which one is bored to death : 
and it proves plainly enough that to 
another hand must be attributed the 
authorship of those scenes which gives 
character and life to the novels formerly 
published under the Edgeworth name. 


FATHER PROUT’S APOLOGY FOR LENT: HIS DEATH, OBSEQUIES, 
AND AN ELEGY. 


‘«* Cependant, suivant la chronique, 
Le Caréme, depuis un mois, 
Sur tout l’univers Catholique 
Etendait ses sévéres lois.” —Gnresset. 


Tuere has been this season in town 
a sad outcry against Lent. For the 
first week the metropolis was in a 
complete uproar at the suppression 
on Wednesdays and Fridays of the 
oratorio ; and no act of authority since 
the fatal ordonnances of Charles X. bid 
fairer to revolutionise a capital than the 
message sent from Fulham to Covent 
Garden. That storm has happily blown 
over. The Cockneys, having fretted their 
idle hour, and vented their most impot- 
ent ire through the “ safety-valve,” the 
press, have quietly relapsed into their 
wonted attitude of indifference, and 
resumed their customary calm. The 
clamour of the day is now past and 
gone, and the dramatic murder of 
Jephtha is forgotten. In truth, after all, 
there was something due to the local 
reminiscences of the spot; and when 
the present tenants of the “ Garden” 


recollect that in by-gone days these 
“ deep solitudes and awful cells” were 
the abode of fasting and austerity, 
they will not grudge the once-hallowed 
premises to commemorate in sober 
stillness the Wednesdays and Fridays 
of Lent. But let that rest. An in- 
fringement on the freedom of theatri- 
cals, though in itselfa grievance, will 
not, in all likelihood, be the immediate 
cause of a convulsion in these realms ; 
and it will probably require some more 
palpable deprivation to arouse the sleep- 
ing energies of John Bull, and to 
awake his dormant anger. It was 
characteristic of the degeneracy of the 
Romans, that, while they crouched in 
prostrate servility to each imperial 
monster that swayed their destinies in 
succession, they never would allow 
their amusements to be invaded, nor 
tolerate a cessation of the sports of the 
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amphitheatre ; so that even the despot, 
while he rivetted their chains, would 
pause and shudder at the well known 
ferocious cry of “ Panem et Circenses!” 
Food and the drama stand relatively 
to each other in very different degrees 
of importance in England ; and while 
provisions are plentiful other matters 
have but a minor influence on the po- 
pular sensibilities. The time may 
come when, by the bungling measures 
of a-Whig administration brought to 
their full maturity of mischief, by the 
studied neglect of the agricultural and 
shipping interests, the general disor- 
ganisation of the state-machinery at 
home, and the natural results of their 
intermeddling abroad, a dearth of the 
primary articles of domestic consump- 
tion may bring to the Englishman’s 
fireside the broad conviction of a mis- 
rule and mismanagement too long and 
too sluggishly endured. It may then 
be too late to apply remedial measures 
with efficacy; and the only resource 
left may be, like Caleb Balderstone in 
the Waverley novels, or like Spenser 
Perceval in the House of Commons, to 
proclaim “a general fast.” When 
that emergency shall arise, the quaint 
and original, but sometimes luminous 
and philosophic, views of Father Prout 
on the fast of Lent may afford much 
matter for speculation to the British 
public; or, as Childe Harold says,— 


** Much that may give us pause, if pon- 
dered fittingly.” 


Before we bring forward Father 
Prout’s lucubrations on this grave sub- 
ject, it may be allowable, by way of 
preliminary observation, to remark, 
that as far as Lent is concerned, as 
well indeed as in all other matters, 
“ they manage these things differently 
abroad.” In foreign countries a car- 
nival is the appropriate prelude to 
abstemiousness ; and folks get such a 
surfeit of amusement during the satur- 
nalian days which precede its observ- 
ance, that they find a grateful repose in 
the sedate quietude that ensues. This 
custom is, however, a point of national 
taste which I leave to its own merits; 
but whoever has resided on the conti- 
nent must have observed that all this 
Bacchanalian riot suddenly terminates 
on Shrove Tuesday; the fun and 
frolic expire with the “ beeuf-gras ;” 
and the shouts of the revellers, so 
boisterous and incessant during the 
preceding week, on Ash Wednesday 
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are heard no more. A singular cere- 
mony in all the churches — that of 
sprinkling over the congregation the 
pulverised embers of the boughs of an 
evergreen on that Wednesday (meant, 
I suppose, as an emblem and record of 
man’s mortality)— appears to have 
the instantaneous effect of turning 
their thoughts into a different channel : 
the busy hum subsides at once; and 
learned commentators have found, in 
the fourth book of Virgil’s Georgics, a 
prophetic allusion to this magic opera- 
tion : 


‘‘ Hi motus animorum atque hee certa- 
mina tanta 
Pulveris exigui jactu compressa qui- 
escunt.”” 


The non-consumption of butchers’ 
meat, and the substitution almost uni- 
versally of fish diet, is also a prominent 
feature in the continental form of ob- 
serving Lent; and on this topic Father 
Prout has been remarkably discursive, 
as will be seen on perusal of the fol- 
lowing pages. To explain how I be- 
came the depository of the reverend 
man’s notions, and why he did not 

ublish them in his lifetime (for, alas! 
i is no more—peace to be his ashes!) 
is a duty which I owe the reader, and 
from which I am far from shrinking. I 
admit that some apology is required 
for conveying the lucid and clarified 
ideas of a great and good divine 
through the opaque and profane me- 
dium that is now employed to bring 
them under the public eye, and I ac- 
count for it accordingly. 

Iam ayoungerson. I belong to an 
ancient, but poor and dilapidated, 
house, of which the patrimonial estate 
was barely enough for my elder; and, 
as my share resembled what is scienti- 
fically called an evanescent quantity, I 
was directed to apply to that noble 
refuge of meuetlad genius—the bar! 
To the bar, with a heavy heart and an 
aching head, I devoted year after year, 
and became, or was about to become, 
a tolerable proficient in the black letter, 
when an epistle from Ireland reached 
me in Furnival’s Inn, and altered my 
prospects materially. This dispatch 
was from an old Roman Catholic aunt 
whom I had in that country, and whose 
house I had been sent to when a child, 
on the speculation that this visit to my 
venerable relative, who to her other 
good qualities added that of being a 
resolute spinster, might determine her, 
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as she was both rich and capricious, to 
make me ber inheritor. The letter 
urged my immediate presence in the 
dying chamber of the Lady Cresswell ; 
and, as no time was to be lost, I 
contrived to reach in two days the 
lonely and desolate mansion on Water- 
grasshill, in the vicinity of Cork. As 
[ entered the apartment, by the scanty 
light of the lamp that glimmered dimly 
I recognised, with some difficulty, the 
emaciated form of my gaunt and wi- 
thered kinswoman, over whose features, 
originally thin and wan, the pallid hue 
of approaching death cast an additional 
ghastliness. By the bedside stood the 
rueful and unearthly form of Father 
Prout; and while the sort of chiaro- 
oscuro in which his figure appeared, 
half shrouded half revealed, served 
to impress me with a proper awe 
for his solemn functions, the scene 
itself, and the probable consequences 
to me of this last interview with my 
aunt, affected me exceedingly. I in- 
voluntarily knelt ; and while I felt my 
hands grasped by the long, cold, and 
bony fingers of the dying, my whole 
frame thrilled ; and her words, the last 
she spoke in this world, fell on my ears 
with all the effect of a potent witchery 
never to be forgotten ! “ Frank,” said 
the Lady Cresswell, “‘ my lands and 
perishable riches I have bequeathed to 
you, though you hold not the creed 
of which this is a minister, and I die a 
worthless but steadfast votary: only 
promise me and this holy man that, in 
memory of one to whom your welfare 
is dear, you will keep the fast of Lent 
while you live; and, as I cannot con- 
trol your inward belief, be at least in 
this respect a Roman Catholic; I ask 
nomore?” How could I have refused 
so simple an injunction? and what 
junior member of the bar would not 
hold a good rental by so easy a tenure ? 
In brief, | was pledged in that solemn 
hour to Father Prout, and to my kind 
and simple-hearted aunt, whose grave 
is in Rathcooney, and whose soul is in 
heaven. 

During my short stay at Watergrass- 
hill (a wild and romantic district, of 
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which every brake and fell, every bog 


and quagmire, is well known to Crofton 
Croker, for it is the very Arcadia of his 
fictions), I formed an intimacy with this 
Father Andrew Prout, the pastor of the 
upland, and a man celebrated in the 
south of Ireland. He was one of that 
race of priests now unfortunately ex- 
tinct, or very nearly so, in the island ; 
I allude to those of his order who 
were educated abroad before the French 
revolution, and had imbibed, from as- 
sociating with the polished and high- 
born clergy of the old Gallican church, 
a loftier range of thought and a supe- 
rior delicacy of sentiment. Maynooth 
College, one of the crude emanations 
of a pseudo-liberality, has delayed the 
civilisation of the country, and sent 
forth into the rural parishes a class of 
persons with narrow views and quar- 
relsome dispositions, fitted to embitter 
the already acrid current of society ; 
and who, disregarding the wishes of 
their own hierarchy, embroil them- 
selves in politics, and shake the beg- 
ging-box for O’Connell. Hence, in 
his evidence before the House of Lords, 
‘the glorious Dan” has not concealed 
the grudge he feels towards these cler- 
gymen educated on the continent, who, 
having witnessed the doings of the 
sansculottes in France, have no fancy 
to a rehearsal of the same in Ireland. 
Of this class was Prout, P.P. of Wa- 
tergrasshill ; but his real value was 
very faintly appreciated by his rude 
flock: he was not understood by his 
contemporaries ; his thoughts were not 
their thoughts, neither could he com- 
mune with kindred souls on that wild 
mountain. Of his genealogy nothing 
was ever known with certainty, but in 
this he resembled Melchisedeck ; like 
Eugene Aram he had excited the most 
intense interest in the highest quarters, 
still did he studiously court retirement. 
He was thought by some to be deep 
in alchemy, like Friar Bacon, but the 
guagers never even suspected him of 
distilling “potheen.” He was known 
to have brought from France a spirit 
of the most chivalrous gallantry,* still, 
like Fénélon retired from the court of 


* Of his gallantry one anecdote will be sufficient. The fashionable Mrs.P...., 
with two female companions, travelling through the county of Cork, stopped for 
Divine service at the chapel of Watergrasshill (which is on the high road on the 
Dublin line), and entered its rude gate while Prout was addressing his congregation. 
His quick eye soon detected the fair visitants standing behind the motley crowd, by 
whom they were totally unnoticed, so intent were all on the discourse ; when, inter- 
rupting the thread of his homily to procure suitable accommodation for the strangers, 
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Louis XIV., he shunned the attractions 
of the sex for the sake of his pastoral 
charge: but in the rigour of his absti- 
nence and the frugality of his diet he 
resembled no one, and none kept Lent 
so strictly. 

He was extremely fond of angling ; 
a recreation which, while it ministered 
to his necessary relaxation from the 
toils of the mission, enabled him to 
observe the fish diet imperative on 
fast-days. For this, he had established 
his residence at the mountain-source of 
a considerable brook, that, after wind- 
ing through the parish, joins the Black- 
water at Fermoy; and on its banks 
would he be found, armed with his 
rod, and wrapt in his strange cassock, 
fit to personate the river-god or pre- 
siding genius of the stream. Old Izaak 
Walton would have liked the man 
exceedingly. 

His modest parlour would not ill 
become the hut of one of the fishermen 
of Galilee. A huge net in festoons 
curtained his casement ; a salmon spear, 
sundry rods, and fishing tackle, hung 
round the walls and over his bookcase, 
which latter object was to him the 
perennial spring of refined enjoyment. 
Still would he sigh for the vast libraries 
of France and her well-appointed scien- 
tific halls, where he had spent his youth, 
in converse with the first literary cha- 
racters and most learned divines ; and 
once he directed my attention to what 
appeared to be a row of folio volumes 
at the bottom of his collection, but 
which I found on trial to be so many 
large stone-flags, with parchment backs, 
bearing the appropriate title of Cor- 
NELIT A Lapipe, Opera que extant 
omnia; by which semblance of that 
old Jesuit’s commentaries he consoled 
himself for the absence of the original. 
His classic acquirements were consi- 
derable, as will appear by his essay 
on Lent; and while they made him a 
most instructive companion, his un- 
obtrusive merit left the most favourable 
impression. The general character of 
a churchman is singularly improved 
by the tributary accomplishments of 
the scholar, and literature is like a 
pure grain of Araby’s incense in the 
golden censer of religion. His taste 


“* Boys,” cried the good old man, “‘ why don’t ye give three chairs for the ladies ?” 


** Three cheers for the ladies!” re-echoed at once the parish-clerk. 
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for the fine arts was more genuine than 
might be conjectured from the scanty 
specimens that adorned his apartment, 
though perfectly in keeping with his 
favourite sport; for there hung over 
the mantlepiece a print of Raphael’s 
cartoon the “ Miraculous Draught ;” 
here, “ Tobith rescued by an Angel 
from the Fish;” and there, “ St. An- 
thony preaching to the Fishes.” 

With this learned Theban I held 
long and serious converse on the na- 
ture of the antiquated observance | 
had pledged myself to keep up; and 
oft have we discussed the matter at his 
frugal table, aiding our conferences 
with a plate of water-cresses and a red 
herring. I have taken copious notes 
of Father Prout’s leading topics, and 
while I can vouch them as his genuine 
arguments, I will not be answerable 
for the style; which may possibly be 
my own, and probably, like the subject, 
exceedingly jejune. 

I publish them in pure self-defence. 
I have been so often called on to ex- 
plain my peculiarities relative to Lent, 
that I must resort to the press for a 
riddance of my persecutors. The spring, 
which exhilarates all nature, is to me 
but the herald of tribulation ; for it is 
accompanied in the Lent season with 
a recurrence of a host of annoyances 
consequent on the tenure by which I 
hold my aunt’s property. I have at 
last resolved to state my case openly, 
and I trust that, taking up arms against 
a sea of troubles, I may by exposing 
end them. No blessing comes unal- 
loyed here below : there is ever a can- 
kerworm in the rose; and, as Homer 
sung, there stand two urns beside the 
throne of Jove, from which he doles 
out alternate good and bad gifts to 
men, but mostly both together. 

I grant, that to repine at one’s share 
of the common allotment would be as 
conclusive of bad taste as evidence of 
ill-humour; but even a passing insight 
into my case will prove it one of pe- 
culiar hardship. As regularly as dinner 
is announced, so surely do I know that 
my hour is come to be stared at as a 
disciple of Pythagoras, or a follower of 
the Venetian Cornaro. I am “a lion” 
at “ feeding-time.”” To tempt me from 


It was a clerical 


but a very natural error, and was suitably responded to by the frieze-coated multi- 
tude, whose triple shout shook the very cobwebs on the roof of the chapel! after 
which slight incident service was quietly resumed. 
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my allegiance by the proffer of a 
Turkey’s wing, to eulogise the sirloin, 
or dwell on the haut-gott of the haunch, 
are among my friends’ (?) practical 
sources of merriment. To reason with 
them at such unpropitious moments, 
and against such fearful odds, would 
be a hopeless experiment; and I have 
learned from Horace and from Father 
Prout, that there are certain mollia 
tempora fandi, which should always be 
attended to: in such cases I chew the 
cud of my resentment, and eke out my 
repast on salt-fish in silence. None 
will be disposed to question my claim 
to the merit of fortitude. In vain have 
I been summoned by the prettiest lisp 
to partake of the most tempting deli- 
eacies. I have declined each lady- 
hostess’s hospitable offer, as if, to speak 
in classic parlance, Canidia tractavit 
dapes ; or, to use the vernacular phrase- 
ology of Moore, as if 


“ The trail of the serpent was over them 
all.” 


Hence, at the club I am looked on as 
a sort of rara avis; or, to speak more 
appropriately, as an odd fish. Some 
have spread a report that I have a 
large share in the Hungerford Market ; 
others, that I am a Saint Simonian. 
A fellow of the Zoological Society has 
ascertained, forsooth, from certain max- 
illary appearances, that I am decidedly 
of the class of sévopayo, with a mix- 
ture of the herbivorous. When the truth 
is known, as it will be on the publi- 
cation of this paper, it will be seen 
that [am no phenomenon whatever. 

My witty cousin, Harriet R., will 
no longer consider me a fit subject for 
the exercise of her ingenuity, nor pre- 
sent me a copy of Gray’s poems, with 
the page turned down at “An Elegy 
on a Cat drowned in a tub of gold 
Fishes.” She will perhaps, when asked 
to sing, select some other aria besides 
that eternal barcarolle, 


“ O pescator dell’ onda, 
Veni pescar in qua 
Colla bella tua barca!” 


and if I happen to approach the loo- 
table, she will not think it again ne- 
cessary to caution the old dowagers to 
take care of their fish. 

Revenons a nos moutons. When 
last I supped with Father Prout, on 
the eve of my departure from Water- 
grasshill (and I can only compare my 
reminiscences of that classic banquet 
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to Xenophon’s account of the sympo- 
sion of Plato), “ Young man,” said he, 
“ you had a good aunt in the Lady 
Cresswell; and if you thought as we 
do, that the orisons of kindred and 
friends can benefit the dead, you should 
pray for her as long as you live. But 
you belong to a different creed — dif- 
ferent, I mean, as to this particular 
point; for, as a whole, your church of 
England bears a close resemblance to 
ours of Rome. The daugliter will ever 
inherit the leading features of the mo- 
ther; and though in your eyes the 
fresh and unwithered fascinations of 
the new faith may fling into the shade 
the more matronly graces of the old, 
somewhat on the principle of Horace, 
O matre pulchré, filia pulchrior ! still 
has our ancient worship many and po- 
tent charms. I could proudly dwell 
on the historic recollections that em- 
blazon her escutcheon, the pomp and 
pageantry of her gorgeous liturgy e 

*“ Pardon me, reverend friend,” I 
interposed, lest he should diverge, as 
was his habit, into some long-winded 
argument, foreign to the topic on which 
I sought to be informed—*“ I do not 
undervalue the matronly graces of your 
venerable church, but (pointing to the 
remnant of what had been a red her- 
ring) let us talk of her fish-diet and 
fast-days.” 

“ Ay, you are right there, child,” 
resumed Prout; “I perceive where 
my panegyric must end — 





‘ Desinit in piscem mulier formosa 
superne !’ 


You will get a famous badgering in 
town when you are found out to have 
forsworn the flesh-pots ; and Lent will 
be a sad season for you among the 
Egyptians. But you need not be un- 
provided with plausible reasons for 
your abstinence, besides the sterling 
considerations of the rental. Notwith- 
standing that it has been said or sung 
by your Lord Byron, that 


* Man is a carnivorous production, 
And cannot live (as woodcocks do) on 
suction,’ 


still that noble poet (I speak from the 
record of his life and habits furnished 
us by Moore) habitually eschewed ani- 
mal food, detested gross feeders, and 
in his own case lived most fruyally, 
and, I might even say, ascetically ; but 
then, you will say, it was from a re- 
finement of choice, and he had regis- 
K K 
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tered no vow to heaven or to a maiden 
aunt. As for your part at the festive 
board, were you so criminal as to trans- 


gress, think you not that the spectre of 
ghost of 


the Lady Cresswell, like the 
Lanquo, would rise to rebuke you ? 

“* And besides, these days of fasting 
are of the most remote antiquity; they 
are referred to as being previously in 
vogue at the first general council that 
legislated for Christendom at Nice, in 
Bythnia, a.p. 325: and the subse- 
quent assembly of bishops at Laodicea 
ratified the institution a.p.-364. Its 
discipline is fully developed in the 
classic pages of the accomplished Ter- 
tullian, in the second century (Tract. 
de jejuniis). I say no more. These are 
what Edmund Burke would call ‘ grave 
and reverend authorities,’ and, in the 
silence of Holy Writ, may go as historic 
evidence of primitive Christianity; for I 
can no more shew cause under the pro- 
per hand and seal of anapostle for keep- 
ing the fast on these days, than I can 
for keeping the sabbath on Sunday. 

*“<T do not choose to notice that sort 
of criticism, in its dotage, that would 
trace the custom to the well-known 


avocation of the early disciples ; though 


that they were fishermen is most true, 
and that even after they had been 
raised to the apostolic dignity, they re- 
lapsed occasionally into the innocent 
pursuit of their primeval calling, still 
haunted the shores of the accustomed 
lake, and loved to disturb with their 
nets the crystal surface of Gennesareth. 
Lent is an institution which should 
have been long since rescued from the 
cobwebs of theology, and restored to 
the domain of the political economist, 
for there is no prospect of arguing the 
matter in a fair spirit among conflicting 
divines ; and, of all things, polemics 
are the most stale and unprofitable. 
Loaves and fishes have, in all ages of 
the church, had charms for us; but 
few would confine their frugal bill of 
fare to loaves and fishes. So far Lent 
is a stumbling-block: nor shall | fur- 
ther trespass on your patience by an- 
gling for arguments in the muddy 
stream of church history, as it rolls its 
troubled waters over the middle ages. 

* Your black-letter acquirements 
are, I doubt not, considerable; but 
have you adverted to a clause in Queen 
Elizabeth’s enactment for the improve- 
ment of the shipping interests in the 
year 1564? You will, I believe, find 
it to run thus 
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‘ Anno 5° Elis., cap. v. sect. 11..— 
‘ And for encrease of provision of fishe 
by the more usual eating thereof, bee it 
furthur enacted by the aucthorite afore- 
said, that from the feast of St. Mighell 
tharchangell, ano. dni. fiftene hundreth 
threescore foure, every Wednesdaye in 
every weeke through the whole yere 
shal be hereafter observed and kepte as 
the Saturdays in every weeke be or ought 
to be, and that no person shal eat any 
fleshe no more than on the 
Eade, 

“ 12.—* And bee it furthur enacted 
by thauctoritee aforesaid, for the com- 
moditie and benifit of this realme, as 
well to growe the navie as in sparing 
and encrease of fleshe victual, that from 
and after the feast of Pentecost next 
coming, yt shall not be lawful for any 
p’son to eat any fleshe upon any days 
now usually observed as fish-days ; and 
that any p’son offending herein shal 
forfeite three powndes for every tyme.’ 


common 


“Tdo not attach so much import- 
ance to the act of her royal successor, 
James I., who in 1619 issued a pro- 
clamation, reminding his English sub- 
jects of the obligation of keeping Lent; 
because his majesty’s object is clearly 
ascertained to have been to encourage 
the traffic of his countrymen, the Scotch, 
who had just then embarked largely in 
the herring-trade, and for whom the 
Stuart was anxious to secure a mono- 
poly in the British markets. 

* But when in 1627 I find the chi- 
valrous Charles I., your martyred king, 
sending forth from the banqueting- 
room of Whitehall his royal decree to 
the same effect, | am at a loss to trace 
the motives of this act of his authority. 
It is well known that Archbishop 
Laud’s advice went to the effect of re- 
instating many relics of Catholicity ; 
but, from a more dil:gent consideration 
of the subject (and when you are in 
town consult D’Israeli on this knotty 
point, and write me the result of your 
conference), I am more inclined to 
think that the king wished rather, by 
this display of austere practices, to 
soothe and conciliiate the Puritanical 
portion of his subjects, whose religious 
notions were supposed (I know not 
how justly) to have a tendency to self- 
denial and the mortification of the 
flesh. Certain it is, that the Calvinists 
and Roundheads were greater favour- 
ites at Billingsgate than the high-chureh 
party; from which we may conclude 
that they consumed more fish : for the 
fact is corroborated by the contempo- 
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rary testimony of Samuel Butler, who 
says that, when the great struggle com- 
menced, 


* Each fisherwoman locked her fish up, 
And trudged abroad to cry, No Bishop !’ 


“Twill only remark, in furtherance 
of my own views, that the king’s beef- 
eaters, and the gormandising cavaliers 
of that period, could never stand in 
fair fight against the austere and fasting 
Cromwellians. 

“ It is a vulgar error of your country- 
men to connect valour with roast beef, 
or courage with plum-pudding. There 
exists no such necessary association ; 
and I wonder this national mistake 
has not been duly noticed by Jeremy 
Bentham in his * Book of Fallacies.’ 
As soon might it be presumed that 
the pot-bellied Falstaff, who fared on 
venison and sack, could overcome in 
prowess Owen Glendower, who, I sup- 
pose, fed on leeks, or that the lean 
and emaciated Cassius was not a better 
soldier than the sleek and greasy rogue 
who fled from the disastrous battle of 
Philippi, and, as he himself unblush- 
ingly tells the world, left his buckler 
behind him: ‘ Relictd, non bene, par- 
muls.’ 

“ IT cannot contain my bile when I 
witness the mode in which the lower 
orders in your country abuse the 
French, for whom they have found 
nothing in their Anglo-Saxon voca- 
bulary so expressive of contempt as 
the term ¢ frogeater.’ A Frenchman 
is not supposed to be of the same 
flesh and blood as themselves; but, 
like the water-snake described in the 
Georgics— 

* Piscibus atram 
Improbus ingluviem ranisque loquacibus 
implet.’ 
Hence it is carefully instilled into the 
infant mind (when the young idea is 
taught how to shoot) that you won the 
victories of Poitiers and Agincourt 
mainly by the superiority of your diet. 
In hewing down the ranks of the foe- 
man, much of the English army’s suc- 
cess is of course attributed to the dex- 
terous management of their cross-bills, 
but much more to their bill of fare. 
If I could reason calmly with such 
simpletons, I would refer them to the 
records of the commissariat department 
of that day, and open to their vulgar 
gaze the folio vii. of Rymer’s Fadera, 
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where, in the twelfth year of Edw. III., 
A.D. 1338, at page 1021, they would 
find that previous to the victory of 
Cressy there were shipped at Ports- 
mouth, for the use of these gallant 
troops, fifty tons of Yarmouth herrings. 
Such were the supplies (rather unusual 
now in the contracts at Somerset House) 
which enabled Edward and his valiant 
son to drive the hosts of France before 
them, and roll on the tide of war till 
the towers of Paris yielded to the 
mighty torrent. After a hasty repast 
on such simple diet might the Black 
Prince appropriately address his girded 
knights in Shakespearian phrase, 


‘ Thus far into the bowels of the land 
Have we marched on without impediment.’ 


“ The enemy sorely grudged them 
their supplies. For it appears by the 
chronicles of Enguerrand de Monstrel- 
let,* the continuator of Froissart, that 
in 1429, while the English were be- 
sieging Orleans, the Duke of Bedford 
sent from his head-quarters, Paris, on 
the Ash Wednesday of that year, five 
hundred carts laden with herrings for 
the use of the camp during the Lent, 
when a party of French noblemen, viz. 
Xaintraille, Lahire, De la Tour de 
Chavigny, and the Chevalier de La- 
fayette (ancestor of the revolutionary 
veteran), made a desperate effort to 
intercept the convoy. But the English 
detachment, under whose safeguard 
was this precious deposit, fought pro 
aris et focis in its defence, and the 
assailants were routed with the loss of 
six score knights and much plebeian 
slaughter. See Rapin’s account of 
the affray, which was thence called 
* la journée des harengs.’ 

** What schoolboy is ignorant of the 
historical fact, that at the eve of the 
battle of Hastings, which gave to your 
Norman ancestors the conquest of the 
island, the conduct of the Anglo-Britons 
was strongly contrasted with that of the 
gallant invaders from France ; for while 
in Harold’s camp the besotted natives 
spent the night in revelling and glut- 
tony, the Norman chivalry gave their 
time to fasting and devotion.—(Gold- 
smith, a.D. 1066.) 

* Tt has not escaped the penetrating 
mind of the sagacious Buffon, in his 
views of man and man’s propensities 
(which, after all, are the proper study 
of mankind), that a predilection for 
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light food and spare diet has always 
been the characteristic of the Celtic 
and eastern races; while the Teutonic, 
the Sclavonian, and Tartar branches of 
the human family betray an aboriginal 
craving for heavy meat, and are gross 
feeders. In many countries of Europe 
there has been a slight amalgamation 
of blood, and the international pedigree 
in parts of the continent has become 
perplexed and doubtful; but the most 
obtuse observer can see that the phleg- 
matic habits of the Prussians and Dutch 
argue a different genealogical origin 
from that which produced the lively 
disposition of the tribes of southern 
Europe. The best specimens extant 
of the genuine Celt are the Greeks, the 
Arabians, the Irish, and the Chinese (!), 
all which nations are remarkably tem- 
perate in their food. Among the 
European denominations, in propor- 
tion as the Celtic infusion predomi- 
nates, so in a corresponding ratio is 
the national character for abstemious- 
ness. Nor would I thus dwell on 
an otherwise uninteresting speculation, 
were I not about to draw a corollary, 
and shew how these secret influences 
became apparent at what is called the 
great epoch of the Reformation. The 
latent tendency to escape from fasting 
observances became then revealed, and 
what had lain dormant for ages was at 
once developed. The Tartar and Scla- 
vonic breed of men flung off the yoke 
of Rome, while the Celtic races re- 
mained faithful to the successor of the 
‘ fisherman,’ and kept Lent. 

“ The Hollanders, the Swedes, the 
Saxons, the Prussians, and in Germany 
those circles in which the Gothic blood 
ran heaviest and most stagnant, hailed 
Luther as a deliverer from salt-fish. 
The fatted calf was killed, the bumper 
of ale went round, and Popery went 
to the dogs. Half Europe followed the 
impetus given to free opinions and the 
congenial impulse of the gastric juice ; 
joining in reform not because they loved 
Rome less, but because they loved sub- 
stantial fare more. Meantime neigh- 
bours differed. The Dutch, dull and 
opaque as their own Scheldt, growled 
defiance at the Vatican when their food 
was to be controlled; the Belgians, 
being a shade nearer to the Celtic 
family, submitted to the fast. While 
Hamburg clung to its beef, and West- 
phalia preserved her hams, Munich and 
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Bavaria adhered to the Pope and to 
sourcrout with desperate fidelity. As 
to the Cossacks, and all that set of 
northern marauders, they never kept 
Lent at any time; and it would be 
arrant folly to expect that the horsemen 
of the river Don, and the Esquimaux 
of the polar latitudes, would think of 
restricting their ravenous propensities 
in a Christian fashion, when even the 
system of cookery adopted by these 
terrible hordes would have given Dr, 
Kitchiner a fit of cholera. The appa- 
ratus is graphically described by Samuel 
Butler; but I will only indulge you 
with part of the quotation : 


‘ For, like their countrymen, the Huns, 
They cook their meat. 
“* * * ~ * 
All day on horses’ backs they straddle, 
Then every man eats up his saddle !’* 


“ Tn England, as the inhabitants are 
of a mixed descent, and as there has 
ever been a disrelish for any alteration 
in the habits and fireside traditions of 
the country, the fish-days were remem- 
bered long after every Popish observ- 
ance had become obsolete ; and it was 
not until 1668 that butchers’ meat esta- 
blished its ascendancy in Lent, at the 
arrival of the Dutchman. We have 
seen the exertions of the Tudor dynasty 
under Elizabeth, and of the house of 
Stuart under James I. and Charles IL, 
to keep up these fasts which had flou- 
rished in the days of the Plantagenets, 
which the Heptarchy had revered, 
which Alfred and Canute had scru- 
pulously observed, and which came 
down positively recommended by the 
Venerable Bede. But William III. 
gave a death-blow to Lent. Until then 
it had lingered among the threadbare 
curates of the country, having been 
long before exiled from the gastronomic 
halls of both universities. Extrema per 
illos excedens terris vestigia fecit. But 
its extinction was complete. Its ghost 
might still remain flitting through the 
land, without corporeal or ostensible 
form ; and it vanished totally with the 
fated star of the Pretender. It was 
William who conferred the honour of 
knighthood on the loin of beef; and 
folks under Queen Anne, to manifest 
their disregard for the Pope, agreed 
that a certain extremity of the goose 
should be denominated his nose ! 

“ The indomitable spirit of the Celtic 
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Irish preserved Lent in this country 
unimpaired ; an event of such im- 
portance to England, that [ shall dwell 
on it by and by more fully. The 
Spaniards and Portuguese, although 
Gothic and Saracen blood has com- 
mingled in the pure current of their 
Phenician pedigree, clung to Lent 
with characteristic tenacity. As to 
the Gallic race, even in the days of 
Cesar they were remarkably tem- 
perate, and are so to the present day. 
The French very justly abhor the gross 
carcass-eating propensities of John Bull. 
But as to Lent, in an ecclesiastical point 
of view, since the ruffianly revolution, 
I cannot vouch for their orthodoxy in 
that or any other religious matters. 
They are sadly deficient in that respect, 
though still delicate and refined in their 
cookery, like one of their own ¢ artistes,’ 
whose epitaph is in Pere la Chaise— 

* Ci git qui dés l’age le plus tendre 

Inventa la sauce Robert, 
Mais jamais il ne put apprendre 
Ni son credo ni son pater.’ 

“It was not so of old, when the 
pious monarchs of France dined pub- 
licly in Passion week on fasting fare, 
in order to recommend by their exam- 
ple the use of fish—when the heir- 
apparent to the crown delighted to be 
called a dolphin—and when one of 
your own kings, being on a visit to 
France, got so fond of their lamprey 
patties, that he died of indigestion on 
his return. 

“ Antiquity has left us no document 
to prove that the early Spartans kept 
certain days of abstinence; but their 
black broth, of which the ingredients 
have puzzled the learned, must have 
been a fitting substitute for the soupe 
maigre of our Lent, since it required a 
hard run on the banks of the Eurotas 
to make it at all palatable—( Pausanias). 
At all events, their great lawgiver was 
an eminent ascetic, and applied himself 
much to restrict the diet of his hardy 
countrymen; and if it is certain that 
there existed a bond of union among 
the band of Lacedemonians who stood 
in the gap of Thermopylae, it assuredly 
was not a beefsteak club of which 
Leonidas was president. 

“ The Athenians were too cultivated 
a people not to appreciate the value 
of periodical days of self-denial and 


* Prout is mistaken. Scipio means a ‘‘ walking-stick,” and was applied to com- 
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abstemiousness. Accordingly, on the 
eve of certain festivals, they fed exclu- 
sively on figs and the honey of Mount 
Hymettus—(Xenop. Mirab.) Plutarch 
expressly tells us that a solemn fast 
preceded the celebration of the Ther- 
mophoriz ; thence termed »nersc. 

“ That practices similar to our Lent 
existed among the Romans, may be 
gathered from various sources. In 
Ovid’s Fasti (notwithstanding the title) 
I find nothing; but in the relics of 
old sacerdotal memorials, collected by 
Stephano Morcelli, it appears that 
Numa fitted himself by fasting for an 
interview with the mysterious inmate 
of Egeria’s grotto. Livy tells us that 
the decemvirs, on the occurrence of 
certain prodigies, were instructed by a 
vote of the senate to consult the Sibyl- 
line books; and the result was the 
establishment of a fast in honour of 
Ceres, to be observed perpetually every 
five years. It is hard to tell whether 
Horace is in joke or in earnest when 
he introduces a vow relative to these 
days of penance — 


‘ Frigida si puerum quartana reliquerit 
illo 
Mané die quo tu indicis jejunia nudus 
In Tyberi stabit !’ 


But we are left in the dark as to 
whether these fasts were observed by 
restricting themselves to lentils and 
vegetable diet, or whether fish was 
allowed. We find nothing in the 
laws of the twelve tables; although a 
marked predilection for herbs, and 
such frugal fare, was distinctive of the 
old Romans, as the very names of the 
principal families sufficiently indicate. 
The Fabii, for instance, were so called 
from faba, a bean, on which simple 
aliment that indefatigable race of heroes 
subsisted for many generations. The 
noble line of the Lentuli derive their 
patronymic from a favourite kind of 
lentil to which they were partial, and 
from which Lent itself is so called. 
The aristocratic Pisoes were similarly 
circumstanced ; for their family appel- 
lation, rendered into English (for the 
use of the country gentlemen), will be 
found to signify a kind of vetches. 
Scipio was titled from cepe, an onion ;* 
and we may trace the surname and 
hereditary honours of the great Roman 


memorate the filial piety of one of the gens Cornelia, who went about constantly sup- 


porting the tottering steps of his aged father. 


Any thing to support a favourite theory ! 
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orator to the same horticultural source, 
for cicer, in Latin, means a sort of pea ; 
and so on through the whole nomen- 
clature. 

*“ Hence the Roman satirist, ever 
alive to the follies of his age, can find 
nothing more ludicrous than the notion 
of the Egyptians, who entertained a 
religious repugnance to vegetable fare : 
‘ Porro et cepe nefas violare et frangere 

morsu, 
O sanctas gentes !’—Juv. 15 Sat. 


And as to fish, the fondness of the 
people of his day for such food can be 
demonstrated from his fourth satire, 
where he describes the capture of a 
splendid tunny in the waters of the 
Adriatic, and the assembling of a cabi- 
net council in the “ Downing Street ” 
of Rome to determine how it should 
be properly cooked. It must be ad- 
mitted that, since the Whigs came to 
office, although they have had many a 
pretty kettle of fish to deliberate upon, 
they have had nothing so dignified in 
their manner of deciding as the im- 
perial privy council of Domitian. The 
magnificence displayed by the masters 
of the world in the getting up of their 
fish-ponds, and the celebrity which the 
maritime villas of Baizw obtained for 
that fashionable watering-place, are 
further arguments in point; and we 
know that when the reprobate Verres 
was driven into exile by the brilliant 
declamation of Cicero, he consoled 
himself at Marseilles over a dish of 
sprats, with the reflection that at Rome 
such a delicacy could not be procured 
in such high perfection. 

“‘ Simplicity and good taste in diet 
gradually declining in the Roman 
empire, the gigantic frame of the 
colossus itself soon hastened to decay. 
It burst of its own plethory. The 
example of the degenerate court had 
pervaded the provinces ; and soon the 
whole body politic reeled as after a 
surfeit of debauchery. Vitellius had 
gormandised with vulgar gluttony ; 
the Emperor Maximin was a living 
sepulchre, where whole hecatombs of 
butchers’ meat were daily entombed ; 
and no keeper of a table d’héte would 
stand a succession of such guests as 
Ileliogabalus. Gibbon, whose pene- 
trating eye nothing has escaped in the 
causes of the Decline and Fall, notices 
this vile propensity to overfeeding ; 
and shews that, to reconstruct the 
mighty system of dominion established 
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by the frugal republicans, the Fabii, 
the Lentuli, and the Pisoes, nothing 
but a bond fide return to simple fare 
and homely pottage could be effectual. 
The hint was duly acted on. The 
Popes, frugal and abstemious, ascend- 
ed the vacant throne of the Cesars, 
and ordered Lent to be observed 
throughout the eastern and western 
world. 

“The theory of fasting, and_ its 
practical application, did wonders in 
that emergency. It renovated the rot- 
ten constitution of Europe—it tamed 
the hungry hordes of desperate savages 
that rushed down with a war-whoop 
on the prostrate ruins of the empire— 
it taught them self-control, and gave 
them a masterdom over their barbarous 
propensities ;— it did more, it origi- 
nated civilisation and commerce. 

“ A few straggling fishermen built 
huts on the flats of the Adriatic, for 
the convenience of resorting thither in 
Lent to procure their annual supply 
of fish. The demand for that article 
became so brisk and so extensive 
through the vast dominions of the 
Lombards in northern Italy, that from 
a temporary establishment it became 
a permanent colony in the dagunes. 
Working like the coral insect under 
the seas, with the same unconscious- 
ness of the mighty result of their labours, 
these industrious men for a century 
kept on enlarging their nest upon the 
waters, till their enterprise became fully 
developed, and 


‘ Venice sat in state, throned on a hundred 
isles !’ 


“ The fasting necessities of France 
and Spain were ministered to by the 
rising republic of Genoa, whose origin 
I delight to trace from a small fishing- 
town to a mighty emporium of com- 
merce, fit cradle to rock (in the infant 
Columbus) the destinies ofa new world. 
Few of us have turned our attention to 
the fact, that our favourite fish, the 
John Dory, derives its name from the 
Genoese admiral, André Doria, whose 
bonne bouche it used to form, and 
whose heroism best thrived on meagre 
diet. Indeed, to revert to the humble 
herring before you, its etymology sliews 
it to be well adapted for warlike sto- 
machs, heir (its German root) signifying 
anarmy. Is not a soldier synonymous 
with a lobster? 

“In the progress of maritime in- 
dustry along the shores of southern, 
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and subsequently of northern Europe, 
we find a love for freedom to grow up 
with a fondness for fish. Enterprise 
and liberty flourished among the islands 
of the Archipelago. And when Naples 
was to be rescued from thraldom, it 
was the hardy race that plied in her 
beauteous bay that rose at Freedom’s 
call to effect her deliverance, when she 
basked for one short hour in its full 
sunshine under the gallant Masaniello. 

“To illustrate the importance of that 
commercial grandeur, of which a con- 
stant demand for fish was the creating 
principle, I need only refer to a re- 
markable expression of that deep poli- 
tician and exceedingly clever economist 
Charles V., when, on a progress through 
a part of his dominions (for the sun at 
that period never went down on the 
territories of the Catholic king), he 
happened to pass through Amsterdam, 
in company with the Queen of Hungary, 
and being complimented in the usual 
form by the burgomasters of his faithful 
city, he asked to see the mausoleum of 
John Bachalen, the famous herring bar- 
reller; but when told that his grave, 
simple and unadorned, lay in his native 
island in the Zuydersee, ‘ What!’ cried 
the illustrious visitor, ‘is it thus that 
my people of the Netherlands shew 
their gratitude to so great a man? 
Know ye not that the foundations of 
Amsterdam are laid on herring-bones ?” 
Their majesties went on a pilgrimage 
to his tomb, as is related by Sir Hugh 
Willoughby in his Historie of the Fishes. 

“It would be of immense advantage 
to these countries were we to return 
unanimously to the ancient practice, 
and restore to the full extent of their 
wise policy the laws of Elizabeth. The 
revival of Lent is the sole remedy for 
the national complaints on the decline 
of the shipping interest, and the sole 
Way to meet the outcry about corn-laws. 
Instead of Mr. Attwood's project for a 
change of currency, Mr. Wilmot Hor- 
ton’s panacea of emigration, and Miss 
Martineau’s preventive check, re-enact 
Lent. But, mark me, I do not go so 
far as to say that by this means all and 
every thing desirable can be accom- 
plished, nor do 1 undertake by it to 
pay off the national debt— though the 
Lords of the Treasury might be re- 
minded that, when the disciples were 
at a loss to meet the demand of the 
tax-collectors of their day, they caught 
a fish, and found in its gills sufficient 
to satisfy the revenue. 
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“ Of all the varied resources of this 
great empire, the most important, in a 
national point of view, has long been that 
portion ofcapital that is afloat in the mer- 
chantmen, and that strength that is in- 
vested in thenavy of Great Britain. True, 
the British thunder has too long slept 
under a sailor king, and under so many 
galling national insults, and it were full 
time to say that it shall no longer sleep 
on in the grave where Sir James Graham 
has laid it. But my concern is princi- 
pally for the alarming depression of our 
merchants’ property in vessels, repeat- 
edly proved in evidence before your 
House of Commons. Poulett Thomson 
is right to call attention to the cries of 
the shipowners, and to that dismal 
howling from the harbours, described 
by the prophet as a forerunner of the 
fall of Babylon. 

“ The best remedial measure would 
be a resumption of fish-diet during a 
portion of the year. Talk not of a re- 
sumption of cash-payments, of opening 
the trade to China, or of finding a 
north-west passage to national pros- 
perity. Talk not of calling spirits from 
the vasty deep, when you neglect to 
elicit food and employment for thou- 
sands from its exuberant bosom. Vi- 
sionary projectors are never without 
some complex system of beneficial 
improvement ; but I would say ofthem, 
in the words of an Lrish gentleman who 
has lately travelled in search of religion, 


‘ They may talk of the nectar that sparkled 
for Helen—- 
Theirs is a fiction, but this is reality.’ 
Melodies. 


Demand would create supply. Flo- 
tillas would issue from every sea-port 
in the spring, and ransack the treasures 
of the ocean for the periodical market ; 
and the wooden wat!ls of Old England, 
instead of crumbling into so much 
rotten timber, would be converted into 
so many huge wooden spoons to feed 
the population. 

It has been sweetly sung, as well as 
wisely said, by a genuine English writer, 
that 


‘Full many a gem of brightest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear.’ 


To these undiscovered riches Lent 
would point the national eye, and 
direct the national energies. Very 
absurd would then appear the fore- 
bodings of the croakers, who with 
some plausibility now predict the 
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approach of national bankruptcy and 
famine. Time enough to think of that 
remote contingency, when the sea shall 
be exhausted of its live bullion, and 
the abyss shall cry ‘Hold, enough !’ 
Time enough to fear a general stoppage 
when the run on the Dogger Bank shall 
have produced a failure— when the 
shoals of the teeming north shall have 
refused to meet their engagements in 
the sunny waters of the south, and the 
drafts of the net shall have been dis- 
honoured. 

“T am one of the many modern ad- 
mirers of Edmund Burke: for in his 
speech on American conciliation he 
has an argumentum piscatorium quite 
to my fancy. Tolle! lege! 


**¢ As to the wealth which these colo- 
nies have derived from the sea by their 
fisheries, you had all that matter fully 
opened at your bar. Yousurely thought 
these acquisitions of value, for they even 
seemed to excite your envy. And yet 
the spirit with which that enterprising 
employment has been exercised ought 
rather, in my opinion, to have raised 
your esteem and admiration. And pray, 
sir, what in the world is equal to it? 
Look at the manner in which the people 
of New England have of late carried on 
their fishery. While we follow them 
among the tumbling mountains of ice, 
and penetrating into the deepest recesses 
of Hudson’s Bay; while we are looking 
for them beneath the arctic circle, we 
hear that they have pierced into the op- 
posite region of polar cold,—that they 
are at the antipodes, and engaged under 
the frozen serpent of the south. Falk- 
land Island, which seemed too remote 
and romantic an object for the grasp of 
national ambition, is but a stage and 
resting-place in the progress of their 
victorious industry. Nor is the equi- 
noctial heat more discouraging to them 
than the accumulated winter of both the 
poles. We know, that while some of 
them draw the line and strike the har- 
poon on the coast of Africa, others run 
the longitude and pursue their gigantic 
game along the shores of Brazil: no sea 
that is not vexed by their fisheries, no 
climate that is not witness to their toils !’ 


“ Such glorious imaginings, such be- 
atific dreams, would (I speak advisedly) 
be realised in these countries by Lent’s 
magic spell; and I have no doubt that 
our patriot king, the patron ofso many 
very questionable reforms, will see the 
propriety of restoring the laws of Eliza- 
beth in this matter. Stanislaus, the late 
pious king of Lorraine, so endeared 
himself to his subjects in general, and 
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to the market-gardeners in particular, 
by his sumptuary regulations respect- 
ing Lent diet, that, in the hortus siccus 
of the metropolis, Nancy, his statue 
has been placed, with an appropriate 
inscription ; 
‘ Vitales inter succos herbasque salubres 
Quam benestat populi vita salusque sui!’ 


‘ A similar compliment would await 
his present majesty from the  ship- 
owners and the worshipful Fishmonger’s 
Company, if he adopts the suggestion 
thrown out here. He would figure 
colossally in your new Trafalgar Square, 
pointing with his trident to the Ilun- 
gerford Market. The three-pronged 
instrument in his hand would be a 
most appropriate emblem (more so 
than on the pinnacle of the new Buck- 
ingham Palace), since it would signify 
equally well the fork with which he 
fed his people and the sceptre with 
with which he ruled the world. 


* Le trident de Neptune est le sceptre 
du monde !’ 


Then would be solved the grand problem 
of the corn-law question. Hitherto my 
Lord Fitzwilliam has taken nothing by 
his motions, and I say deservedly ; for, 
by infringing on that national code, the 
collision between the hostile elements 
of the state, at some distant period in- 
evitable, would be made immediate and 
imminent. But were Lent proclaimed 
at Charing Cross and Temple Bar, and 
through the market-towns of England, 
a speedy fall in the price of grazing 
stock, while it might afflict Lord Al- 
thorp, would eventually harmonise the 
jarring interests of agriculture and 
manufacturing industry; the supera- 
burdant population of the farming dis- 
tricts would crowd to the coast, and 
find employment in the fisheries ; 
while the table of Devonshire [louse 
would repudiate for a time the huge 
sirloin, and receive the ponderous tur- 
bot as a substitute, the Spitalfields 
weaver would exhibit on his frugal 
board salt ling flanked with potatoes. 
A salutary taste for fish would be 
created in the inmost recesses of the 
island, and an epoch most beneficial 
to the country would take date from 
that enactment. 


‘ Omne quim Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes.’ 


Nor let the landlords take alarm. Peo- 
ple would not plough the ground less 
because they might plough the deep 
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more; and while smiling Ceres would 
still walk through the land with her 
horn of plenty, Thetis would follow in 
her train with a rival cornucopia. 

“ Mark the effects of this observance 
in Ireland, where it is no humbug, but 
continues in its primitive austerity, un- 
diminished, unshorn of its beams. The 
Irish may be wrong, but the conse- 
quences to Protestant England are 
immense. To Lent you owe the con- 
nexion of the two islands; it is the 
golden link that binds the two king- 
doms together. Abolish fasting, and 
from that evil hour no beef or pork 
would be suffered by the wild natives 
to go over to your English markets ; 
and the export of provisious would be 
discontinued by a people that bad un- 
learned the lessons of starvation. Adieu 
to shipments of live-stock and con- 
signments of bacon! Were there not 
some potent mysterious spell over this 
country, think you we would allow the 
fat of the land to be everlastingly ab- 
stracted? Let us learn that there is no 
virtue in Lent, and repeal is triumphant 
to-morrow. We are in truth a most 
abstemious race. Hence our great su- 
periority over our Protestant fellow- 
countrymen in the jury-box. It hav- 
ing been found that they could never 
hold out against hunger as we can, 
when locked up, and that the verdict 
was generally carried by popish ob- 
stinacy, former administrations dis- 
countenanced our admission to serve 
on juries at all. By the oversight of 
Serjeant Lefroy, all this has escaped 
the framers of the new jury-bill for 
Ireland. 

“To return to the Irish exports. The 
principal item is that of pigs. The 
hog is as essential an inmate of the 
Irish cabin as the Arab steed of the 
shepherd’s tent on the plains of Meso- 
potamia. Both are looked on as part 
of the household ; and the affectionate 
manner in which these dumb friends 
of the family are treated, here as well 
as there, is a trait of national resem- 
blance, and denotes a common origin. 
We are quite oriental in most of our 
peculiarities. The learned Vallancey 
will have it, that our consanguinity is 
with the Jews. I might elucidate the 
colonel’s discovery, by shewing how 
the pig in Treland plays the part of the 
Scape-goat of the Israelites: he is a 
sacred thing, gets the run of the kitchen, 
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is rarely molested, never killed, but 
alive and buoyant leaves the cabin 
when taken off by the landlord’s driver 
for arrears of rent, and is then shipped 
clean out of the country, to be heard of 
no more. Indeed, the pigs of Ireland 
bear this notable resemblance to their 
cousins of Judea, that nothing can keep 
them from the sea,—a tendency which 
strikes the travellers in the interior 
whenever they meet our droves of 
swine precipitating themselves towards 
the outports for shipment. 

“ To ordinary observers this for- 
bearance of the most ill-fed people 
on the face of the globe towards their 
pigs would appear inexplicable ; and 
if you have read the legend of Saint 
Anthony and his pig you will under- 
stand the value of their resistance to 
temptation. 

“‘ They have a great resource in the 
potatoe. This capital esculent grows 
no where in such perfection, not even 
in America, where it is indigenous. But 
it has often struck me that a great na- 
tional delinquency has occurred in the 
sad neglect of people in this country to- 
wards the memory of the great and good 
man who conferred on us this valuable 
boon, on his return from the expedition 
to Virginia. To Sir Walter Raleigh no 
monument has yet been erected, and 
nothing has been done to repair the 
injustice of his cotemporaries. His 
head has rolled from the scaffold on 
Tower Hill; and though he has fed 
with his discovery more families, and 
given a greater impulse to population, 
than any other benefactor of mankind, 
no testimonial exists to commemorate 
his benefaction, Nelson has a pillar 
in Dublin: in the city of Limerick 
a whole column has been devoted to 

Spring Rice!! and the mighty 
genius of Raleigh is forgotten. I have 
seen some animals feed under the 
majestic oak on the acorns that fell 
from its spreading branches, without 
once looking up to the parent tree that 
showered down blessings on their un- 
grateful heads.” 


Here endeth the “ Apology,” and so 
abruptly terminate my notes of Prout’s 
lenten vindicie. But, alas! still more 
abrupt was the death of this respectable 
divine, which occurred last month, on 
Shrove Tuesday. There was a peculiar 
fitness in the manner of Anacreon’s 
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exit from this life, but not so in the 
melancholy termination of Prout’s ab- 
stemious career, which is conveyed to 
me in a long and pathetic letter from 
my agent in Ireland. It was well 
known that he disliked revelry on all 
occasions ; but if there was a species of 
gormandising which he more especially 
abhorred, it was that practised in the 
parish on pancake-night, which he fre- 
quently endeavoured to discountenance 
and put down, but unsuccessfully. 
Oft did he tell his rude auditors (for 
he was a profound Hellenist) that it was 
a custom of the heathen Greeks, and 
even among them the source of many 
evils, as its name shewed, wav xaxov! so 
it would appear that pancakes Greco 
Jfonte cadent parce detorta ! 

Contrary to his own better taste and 
sounder judgment, he was, however, 
on last Shrove Tuesday, at a wedding- 
feast of some of my tenantry, induced, 
from complacency to the newly-married 
couple, to eat of the profane aliment ; 
and never was the attic derivation of 
the pancake more wofully accomplished 
than in the sad result,—for his conde- 
scension cost him his life. The in- 
digest nature of the compost itself 
might not have been fatal, but it was 
quite a stranger, and ill at ease in 
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Father Prout’s stomach; it actually 
hurried him away from this vale of 
tears, and left the parish a widow, and 
made orphans of all his parishioners, 
My agent writes that his funeral (or 
berring,as the Irish call it) was thronged 
by dense multitudes from the whole 
county, and was as well attended as if 
it were a tithe-meeting. The whole 
body of his brother clergy, with the 
bishop in full pontificals as usual, were 
mourners on the occasion ; and a Latin 
elegy was composed by the most 
learned of the order, Father Magrath, 
one, like Prout, of the old school, who 
studied at Florence, and is still a cor- 
respondent of many learned societies 
abroad. That elegy I have subjoined, 
as a record of Prout’s genuine worth, 
and as a specimen of a kind of poetry 
called Leonine verse, little cultivated at 
the present day, but greatly in vogue at 
the revival of letters under Leo X. I 
believe it is Father Magrath’s intention 
to forward it to that clever periodical 
the Anthologia di Firenze: however, it 
now appears in print for the first time, 
and I have prefixed a translation for 
the use of the country gentlemen, fol- 
lowing as literally as possible the Gothic 
original. 


IN MORTEM VENERABILIS ANDREZ PROUT, CARMEN. 


Kilmurry, Mareh 3 


Quid juvat in pulchro Sanctos dormire sepulchro, 
Optimus usque bonos nonne manebit honos? 

Plebs tenui fossd Pastoris condidit ossa, 
Splendida sed miri mens petit astra viri. 

Porta patens esto! colum reseretur honesto 
Neve sit a Petro jussus abire retro. 

Tota malam sortem sibi flet vicinia mortem, 
Ut pro patre solent undique rura dolent 

Sed fures gaudent ; securos hacteniis audent 
Disturbare greges, nec mage tuta seges. 

Audio singultus, rixas, miserosque twmultus, 
Et pietas luget, sobrietasque fugit. 

Namque furore brevi liquidaque ardentis aque vi 
Antiquus Nicholas perdidit agricolas, 

Jam patre defuncto, meliores flumine cuncto 
Letantur pisces obtinuisse vices. 

Exultans almo, letare sub equore salmo ! 
Carpe o carpe dies, nam tibi parta quies / 

Gaudent anguille quia tandem est mortnus ille 
Presbyter Andreas qui capiebat eas. 

Petro piscator placuit pius artis amator 
Cui propter mores pandit utrosque fores. 

Cur lachryma funus justi comitabitur unus? 
Flendum est non tali sed bene morte mali 

Munera nunc Flore spargo. Sic flebile rore 
Virescat gramen. Pace quiescat. Amen. 
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Sweet upland! where, like hermit old, in peace sojourned 
This priest devout, 

Mark where beneath thy verdant sod lie deep inurned 
The bones of Prout! 

Nor deck with monumental shrine or tapering column 
His place of rest, 

Whose soul, above earth’s homage, meek yet solemn, 
Sits ’mid the blest. 

Much was he prized, much loved; his stern rebuke 
O’erawed sheep-stealers ; 

And rogues feared more the good man’s single look 
Than forty Peelers. 

He’s gone ; and discord soon I ween will visit 
The land with quarrels; 

And the foul demon vex with stills illicit 
The village morals. 

No fatal chance could happen more to cross 
The public wishes ; 

And all the neighbourhood deplore his loss, 
Except the fishes ; 

For he kept Lent most strict, and pickled herring 
Preferred to gammon. 

Grim Death has broke his angling rod ; his berring 
Delights the salmon. 

No more can he hook up carp, eel, or trout 
For fasting pittance,— 

Arts which Saint Peter loves, whose gate to Prout 
Gave prompt admittance. 

Mourn not, but verdantly let shamrocks keep 
His sainted dust ; 

The bad man’s death it well becomes to weep, 
Not so the just. 


BRIDLEGOOSE BROUGHAM. 


Tuere is a person in this kingdom who holds the office of Lord Chancellor, and 
his name is Henry Brougham ; he has been elevated to the peerage by the style 
and title of Lord Brougham and Vaux, on the latter of which words puns innu- 
merable have been made. Punning is, by common consent, allowed to be the 
lowest kind of wit—perhaps as Foote, the greatest of punsters, said, because it is 
the foundation. of all the other species; but, certainly, no species of humour can 
be so low and comical as the chancellorship of the Lord Brougham. 

That he is Chancellor, there is no doubt: he dresses the part of Chancellor, 
and is to be seen in Lincoln’s Inn or Westminster Hall acting the character. In 
the House of Lords he indulges a little—he recreates himself after the labours of 
the day, and is contented with supporting the réle of primo buffo ; which he gets 
through somewhat in the manner, and very much after the same measure or 
measures, as Jack Reeve of the Adelphi. We admit all that is said in favour of 
his performance there — it is excessively good of its kind; and we do not know 
how half-a-crown could be more agreeably expended than upon a “ flare-up” of 
Lord Brougham on a good night. He should, however, be taken late. 

But there is something more—or, at all events, there was something more— 
expected from a lord chancellor, than putting on a queer kind of hat and wig, 
Sitting for five or six hours in a court, and delighting the evening audiences of 
the Lords by tumbling in various attitudes, mental or personal. We admit that 
nothing could be grander than the style in which he went to give evidence before 
the committee instituted to inquire into the state and practice of his court; that 
the costume and property was well got up — Bunn himself could not have 
managed it better; and that ifthe information which he gave was not of the 
first-rate importance, he yet complied with the advice given by Hamlet to the 
players, for it came trippingly, and very trippingly, too, off his tongue. But we 
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again say, that, valuable and exquisite as these accomplishments are, they are 
not exactly such as we were in the habit of expecting from the sitters upon the 
woolsack. Joe Grimaldi—honoured be his name !—could make mouths in the 
House of Lords equal to Lord Brougham — perhaps superior; though we think 
that even Joe would not have been able to beat the nasal organ of his lordship. 
Liston might create as great a laugh — Keeley be as gentlemanlike — Harley as 
decorous — but still none of these gentlemen are, in our opinion, qualified for the 
situation of head of the law, or of Speaker of the House of Peers; though we 
are ready to admit that they are perfectly equal in legal knowledge and senatorial 
respectability to Lord Brougham. This we do not by any means say in dispa- 
ragement of the very excellent and most comic actors — men highly to be re- 
spected in their profession — to whom we have alluded. In justice, however, to 
Lord Brougham, we are bound to admit, that if even now, though he is some- 
what stricken in years, he were to go on the stage, he would run hard the most 
illustrious buffoon that ever exhibited ; so great and so versatile are his talents. 

Still we must return again and again to the point from which we set out. 
Lord Ellenborough, who is a peer calling himself a Tory, asked Lord Brougham 
a few questions in the course of last month respecting what he, the Grimaldi 
Chancellor, had been doing. Here we are, said Lord Ellenborough, arranging 
the ornaments of his forehead—here we are, forty days sitting, and not an appeal 
has been heard ; the number of appeals is a hundred and forty, and there seems 
no chance of getting through one of them. 

So spake Lord Ellenborough, and him answering the Chancellor arose. He 
did not, like the Homeric heroes, speak in hexameters ; but he certainly extended 
his metre in no small degree. Here is his defence, verbatim and literatim, as 
well as the reporters could make out what he was saying ; only that, for the sake 
of style, we have converted their third persons into the first. After the usual 
quantity of verbiage with which it pleases his lordship to wrap up every thing 
he says, we come to the tiny marrow of fact, hidden and encompassed by an 
enormous mass of dead bones. 


“It will be found,” quoth his loquacious lordship, ‘that during the whole of 
those forty days, excepting Sundays, I have been employed for a greater number of 
hours than any one of my predecessors have ever sat during a similar period, in the 
administration of justice, be that predecessor whom he may. On that point I chal- 
lenge comparison, and demand inquiry. During those forty days I persisted in 
getting through most important business in the Court of Chancery—business which, 
I am bound to say (it is a melancholy but ani undeniable truth !), had been cast upon 
that court by appeals from other jurisdictions. I have sat in the Court of Chancery 
during those forty days, seven, and sometimes (not unfrequently either) eight hours 
a-day. I never have sat during that time for so little as six hours, except upon two 
days, when I attended upon his majesty. I never threw away time. I never ab- 
sented myself from my court, except when it was absolutely necessary : even on her 
majesty’s birthday I did not make an exception. On that occasion I might, following 
the example of some of my predecessors, who did not open the court at all on that 
day, have suspended the performance of my duties. I did no such thing. Business 
was transacted in the Court of Chancery on that day from ten till two o’clock. With 
that exception I have, on every one of those forty days (Sundays excluded), never 
sat less than six hours ; sometimes I have sat for seven, sometimes for eight hours; 
and I was never in court one minute later than ten o’clock. On the score, therefore, 


of a proper and industrious attention to my duties, my conscience entirely acquits 
me, 3 


No doubt. We do not hesitate to believe for a moment, that the conscience 
of the keeper of the king’s conscience readily acquits him on all such accusations 
as these. Then he was in the Court of Chancery six, seven, eight hours a-day. 
It is matter of computation. J have sate longer than my predecessors — I chal- 
lenge comparison — I demand inquiry — J never throw away time — J never 
absent myself from my court— I did not go to her majesty’s drawing-room — I 
do not suspend my duties — I— ]— I—ke. &e. &e. . 

The letter I is a great letter. There was a prejudice against it among the 
Latins, and the Greeks were accused of Iotacism; but from the day that the 
Hebrews first put their lod into commission (if they were the first letter-makers 
in the world —a controversy into which we cannot now enter), until the present 
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day, never was that element of language so pressed into service as by Lord 
Brougham. He cannot speak a single sentence without these “ l’s” init. If 
there were but one, it would appear a monster inform and immense, like the 
Cyclop Polypheme. Ifwe were to condescend to write in the metaphorical 
language of the crowd, we should say, that Lord Brougham’s speeches were 
all composed of “ My eye and Betty Martin ;” to which tune, we are credibly in- 
formed, a song was made about him by William Wordsworth, poet and stamp- 
master, in association with another person of the Christian name of William, 
whose surname we for the present conceal. Now, we do not for a moment doubt 
the fact that the Lord Brougham sate for a long time in his court, nor mean to 
insinuate that he did not sleep, jest, snore, snuffle, write notes, talk nonsense, be 
occasionally impertinent, and do any thing the talent of which may be highly 
applauded at Brookes’s or Billingsgate ; but we do contend that he did not do 
the business of chancery. He might have been, and no doubt occasionally was, 
when sober, a clever sayer of absurd things; when not sober, he is a clever sayer 
of tipsy absurdities. This praise we willingly award him: it is high praise for 
the Lord Chancellor of England. 

Pergit Brogamius. 

“It has been made a matter of charge against me, that, since I have been in 
office, I have only decided thirty-two cases, while the Vice-Chancellor had got 
through nine hundred, and the Master of the Rolls had adjudicated in I know not 
how many instances [Well did he know the number—more than 1700!]. * * * 
Much is said about the small number of original cases decided in the Court of 
Chancery ; but those who indulged in such observations said nothing whatever about 
appeals decided in that court. Since the establishment of the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court in 1813, the Court of Chancery had become, in a great measure, a court of 
appeal from other jurisdictions. 1 am astonished, considering all the circumstances, 
when it is stated that I have decided thirty-two cases. If I had been asked the 
question, I should have been inclined to think that I had not decided half-a-dozen of 
cases. For how stood the fact? Why, the Court of Chancery had become a court 
of appeals, of re-hearings, and of motions. From the time that Lord Eldon brought 
in his bill, the Court of Chancery had become a court of appeal, of re-hearings, and 
of motions, and not of original causes. But was this deciding upon appeals nothing? 


Let those who were of that opinion go into the Court of Chancery, and they would 
soon see their error.” 


Very good ; nothing can be better. The Court of Chancery is now only a 
court of appeals. We shall not go back to the Edinburgh Review of the time 
when the Vice-Chancellor’s Court was instituted, to find what was then the 
opinion of the future Lord Brougham on the subject. We shall not recapitulate 
all his arguments to prove that such a court was incapable, stupid, abominable, 
jobbish, and so forth. We shall not cite his criticisms on Lord Eldon, nor his 
presumption in accusing that great lawyer, and most honest man, of a desire to 
shirk his business by the creation of the “ unsatisfactory court,” which was to do 
nothing but breed appeals. All that, we leave to the contempt which it merits. 
It was wretched when it was written, in mind and object— it is wretched now, in 
the utter oblivion into which it has fallen. Yet we think it not improbable that 
we shall, some time or another, take an opportunity of selecting the choicest 
fragments of the articles of Brougham, or his tiny colleague in the Edinburgh 
Review, respecting the Court of Chancery ; and reprint them with a commentary, 
to shew what his own practice has been, since it has pleased the Whigs to put a 
merryandrew on the woolsack. 

It is argued, now, by Lord Brougham, that his principal business is to hear 
appeals ; and he is astonished that two-and-thirty causes had been by him de- 
cided in three years. We are astonished too, and have no doubt that it would 
be an even bet, that as many of those motions were decided wrong as right. An 
even bet? No; we are throwing our money away. The odds are as heavy as 
fifteen to one (thirty to two). We are perfectly certain that, on an analysis of 
these cases, the Lord Chancellor (as beyond question Lord Brougham and Vaux 
is, by patent), would be found to have decided at least thirty of them, if not 
wrongly, yet upon grounds that no lawyer would recognise as good. 

We must, however, allow him his thirty-two original causes in three years. 
It is no great quantity of work, after all; and look to his appeals, on which he 
prides himself. Is he getting through them? Clearly not, in the House of 
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Lords, for he does not purpose taking any of them there until after the 15th of 
April — some ten weeks, or more, after the opening of the session. Elsewhere, 
then? Nothe! He is just as much in arrear in his own court; and it is but 
fair to say, that he not only acknowledges his practice, but justifies it. Here is 
his defence : 


‘« It is a question with many judges, whether it is expedient to press so closely 
upon the appeal list ; and I will state on what foundation that doubt rests. Whena 
party has lost his cause in court, he frequently works himself up into the belief that 
that cause was nevertheless a good one: his advocate, of course, would contend that 
the argument which he had adduced was irresistible ; and, in that frame of mind, 
the first thing that strikes the defeated party is to lodge an appeal. The advocate 
says, ‘ My argument was perfectly right ; therefore, I advise you to appeal at once.’ 
The client responds, ‘I am sure what you assert is the fact; and my idea is that we 
ought to appeal.’ Whereon an appeal is rashly proceeded with, and considerable 
expense is incurred. But it does not follow that, after six or eight months are 
given to the client to reflect— it does not follow that, after a considerable time is 
allowed to the counsel to reconsider his opinion, and to consult men learned in the 
profession on the subject — it does not follow, under these circumstances, that the 
party will persist in going forward: and, indeed, nothing is more common than fora 
certain number of appeals to be dropped after a given time. But if the court of 
appeal press forward, before the parties have time to cool and come to their senses on the 
subject, those appeals, that otherwise might have come to nothing, would be forced on, to 
the great delay of other business, to the great inconvenience of the court, and to the great 
expense of parties ; who, if you had not gone on so quick, would not have proceeded further, 
Tuererore, I have purposely abstained from proceeding with the Scotch appeals.” 


THEREFORE, says the Lord Brougham, have I abstained from proceeding 
with the appeals. Such a “therefore” was never hazarded since Zeno of Elea 
invented the art of dialectics. 

Oh, Rabelais! Rabelais! could it have occurred, even to your inventive 
brain, to think that a living and actual judge, sitting in the most august tribunal 
of the world, should have seriously, and in his own defence, have used the very 
argument which your festive wit has put into the mouth of Justice Bridlegoose. 
Bridlegoose - Bridoye, as he is in the original——had been deciding all causes 
brought before him by the cast of the die, throwing first for the defendant and 
then for the plaintiff; and in so doing, has behaved about as worthily towards 
the merits of the case as Lord Brougham. At last a false judgment brings him 
to trial, and his practice is exposed. He pleads that he has always given every 
case fair play, having sat in the court a great number of hours, read all the 
aa laid before him, and protracted his decision till the last moment. “ Yeg, 

ut, quoth Trinquamelle,” (the president of the court before which Bridlegoose 
is tried—we quote Urquhart’s translation, altered by us so as to bring it nearer to 
the original,) “‘ my friend, seeing that it is by lot and casting of the dice that you 
award your judgments, why do you not throw the chance on the very same day 
and hour, without any further procrastination and delay, that the controverting 
parties appear before you ?” 

Bridlegoose, in answer, alleges three reasons, of which the third is the great 
advantage of delay. He expatiates, like Lord Brougham, on the great comfort 
which suitors must feel from having their cases put off; and tells the instructive 
history of Perrin Dandin, of Semerue, who settled all the disputes in his neigh- 
bourhood, by taking them when they were naturally coming to a conclusion. He 
professed that he would appease the strife between the most hostile nations by 
this method. “TI tell thee, my jolly son Dandin, that by this plan I could settle 
@ peace, or a truce at least, between the great King and the Venetians, between 
the Emperor and the Swiss, between the English and the Scotch, between the 
Pope and the Ferrarians. Shall I go further? Yea, as I would have God to 
help me, betwixt the Turk and the Sophy, between the Tartars and the Musco- 
vites. Remark well! I would take them at that very nick of time when both 
those of the one and the other side should be weary and tired of making war; 
when they had voided their coffers, drained the purses of their subjects, mortgaged 
their lands, and consumed their victuals and munitions. Then, whether they 


would or not, they should be forced to take some breathing-time, and moderate 
their hostile designs.” 
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Pursuing this theme, the great jurisconsult Bridlegoose proceeds to illustrate 
the proposition laid down by himself, and now adopted by Lord Brougham, by 
various legal maxims, and concludes by the narration of an anecdote of a Gascon 
named Gratianauld. The story is not long; and, as it is far more philosophical 
and expansive in its views than any thing ever said by Lord Brougham, we may 
as well insert it here, taking it, as before, from Motteux, with our own corrections. 
« T remember that, in the camp of Stockholm, a certain Gascon, of the name 
of Gratianauld, a native of the town of Saint Sever, having lost all his money at 
lay, and being very angry thereat, as you know that pecunia est alter sanguis 
a omit Bridlegoose’s legal quotations | did, at his coming forth from the gaming- 
house, speak with a loud voice, in his own language, to his companions, as fol- 
lows : —‘ Pao cap de bious, hillots, que mau de pippe bous tresbire: ares que 
pergudes sont les mies bingt et quouatre baquettes, ta pla donnerien, pics, 
trucs, et patacts ; sei degun de bous aulx, qui boille truquar ambe iou a bels 
embis’ [a challenge to fight]. Finding that none would make him any answer, 
he passed to the camp of the Hondersponders porn to whom he renewed 
the same terms, provoking them to fight with him. But all the answer was only, 
‘Der Gascongner thut sich ausz mit eim jeden zu schlagen, aber er ist geneiger 
zu stehlen ; darumb liebe frauwen habt sorg zu euerm hauszracht.’ And no one 
of their part of the leaguer offered to fight. He passed then to the camp of the 
French adventurers, speaking as before, and inviting them to fight with some little 
Gasconading gambols; but nobody answered. Then the Gascon lay down at 
the end of camp, close by the tents of that great Christian, Chevalier de Crissé, 
and fell asleep. At the end ofan hour another adventurer, having also lost all 
his monies, sallied forth sword in hand, with a firm resolution to fight with the 
Gascon, seeing he had lost as well as he. 


‘ Ploratur lachrymis amissa pecunia veris.’ 


“ To this effect having made search for him throughout the whole camp, and 
in sequel thereof having found him asleep, he said unto him, ‘ Up, ho! good 
fellow! rise up! Ihave lost my money as well as thou hast. Let us fight, 
lad! grapple and scuffle it together to some purpose. Thou mayest look and 
see, my tuck is no longer than thy rapier.’ The Gascon, altogether astonished, 
answered : ‘ Cap de Sant Arnaud, quau seys tu, qui me rebeilles? Que mau 
de taberne te gyre. Ho, San Siobé, cap de Gascoigne ta pla dormie jou, quand 
aquoest taquain me bingut estee.? The venturous royster invited him again to 
the duel, but the Gascon said: ‘ Hé paovret jou tesquinerie aresque son pla 
reposat. Vayne un pauque te reposar com jou, puesse truqueren.’ For, in for- 
getting his loss, he forgot the eagerness he had to fight. In conclusion, after the 
other had slept, they, instead of fighting, and perchance killing one another, went 
to drink together, each upon the pawn of his sword. Thus, by a little sleep, 
was pacified the ardent fury of two warlike champions. There comes the golden 
word of Joann. And., in cap. ult. de Sent. et Re Judic., lib. sexto, Sedendo et 
dormiendo fit anima prudens.” 

Such is the defence of Mr. Justice Bridlegoose — and such, in substance, is 
the argument of Lord Chancellor Brougham. Give the parties time to cool, 
says Bridlegoose, before I throw my judicial dice. Give the parties time to 
cool, says Brougham, before I make my judicial rattle. Lie down and sleep in 
the sun, says Gratianauld the Gascon, to the venturous royster who roused him 
from his nap; and after you have slept I’ll fight you, if you like. Lie quiet in 
your cause, says Lord Brougham, for some dozen of terms, and then litigate if 
you will. Slumber, says Bridlegoose, will do much good towards the abatement 
of rage ; the snoring of the judge will have the same effect, quoth Brougham. 

Here is genius. Here do we see that which, in Rabelais’ own time, must 
have been considered to be mere burlesque, accomplished, even to the letter, by 
Lord Brougham. ‘The great Pantagruelist must have foreseen the accession to 
the judicial office of such a person as the present occupier of our woolsack. 

he defence of Brougham and the defence of Bridoye are substantially the same; 
- if -_ had a Rabelais, here have we the mark for his unsparing satire ready 
to hand. 


My business, says Lord Brougham, is not to hear original motions: I am a 
court of appeal. 























































































































































































































Bridlegoose Brougham. [April, 1834, 





Well, then, my lord, why do you not hear appeals? 

I hear appeals? says Bridlegoose the Second. NotI. Let the suitors cool 
—let them not be in a passion—let them come to their senses: I shall not inter- 
fere with them while they are in a fury. I hear appeals, indeed, and thereby do 
them all manner ofharm? Not I, indeed! By the beard of Bridlegoose the 
First, I’ll let them wait ! 

And what are you doing, my lord ? 

What am I doing? Doing what Bridlegoose, my great master, did before 
me-—-sitting in my court. Nobody can reproach me on the score ofa proper and 
industrious attention to my duties: my conscience entirely acquits me. 

And this is the man who sits in the seat which was occupied by Bacon and 
by Eldon ! 

Where grave philosophers and sages sate, 

There the bufioon now holds his wordy prate ; 

And makes amends for ignorance of law, 
By bursts of Billingsgate, and floods of jaw. 


Let us try to make room for a few remarks on the new coadjutor whom Lord 
Brougham has chosen for himself in the House of Lords. The Whigs promised 
that they were to govern without patronage; never to make a peer out ofa 
lawyer; never to do any of the bad tricks of the Tories; and now we have Nero 
Denman made a lord by that king whom he called upon to come forth as a 
slanderer. Here we subjoin what the Morning Post says on the occasion :— 


** Sir Thomas Denman is a peer of the realm. Whether ‘ this will have the effect 
of rendering peerages as cheap as stinking mackerel’ we must leave the Times —a 
great authority in Billingsgate questions—to determine. The Whigs complain, that 
all the lawyers of eminence in the House of Lords are Tories: we cannot see how 
the introduction of Lord Denman alters that fact. It appears that Lord Brougham 
has been for some time in want of a cad, or tiger ; and that it has seemed good to his 
lordship, much pondering on these things, to convert Sir Thomas Denman into that 
delicate monster. What the precise duties expected from the new peer are we know 
not: we presume he will be expected to be civil, honest, and obliging; to perfectly 
understand his business ; be willing to turn his hand to any little job ; and, unlike 
Sir William Horne, to have no objection to town or country. 

** This creation publishes a fact to the world which has long galled Lord Brougham 
to the quick — that, in the midst of his honours, there was not one person in the 
House of Lords to whom he could look for confidence or sympathy. Commanding 
as are his talents, elevated as is his rank in his party, he is as desolate and solitary as 
Alexander Selkirk on the island of Juan Fernandez; distrusted and suspected by 
his colleagues—closely and vigilantly watched by the ministerial pack, who dare not 
break with him—feared as a foe, and hated as an ally—he knows that, if they could 
with safety to their places, they would serve him as he is ready to serve them ; that 
is, willingly sacrifice him at the first opportunity. Lord Denman, however, is a 
personal and attached friend; but whether the selection has been made wisely we 
much doubt. Although bold, manly, ’nd decided in his character, Lord Denman is 
a prejudiced and violent partisan, a reckless and imprudent debater, lamentably de- 
ficient in the knowledge of his profession, and destitute of application to remedy his 
ignorance ; in short, a worse lawyer we scarcely know. As attorney-general, hee 
evinced un grand talent pour la silence; and, being a Whig, confined his energies 
principally to prosecuting the press, and hanging the Nottingham rioters for taking 
his advice to burn down the castles of some ‘Yories. As chiet-justice, he has distin- 
guished himself by an agreeable incapacity, which has had the flattering effect of 
diminishing the business of his court one-half ; and should Mr. Justice James Parke, 
who so obligingly finds reasons for his chief's judgments, go to the Exchequer, his 
new lordship will have plenty of time to second Lord Brougham’s motions, father his 
projects, screen his jobs, bolster his statements, vouch for his facts, and make himself 
generally useful. 

“We think it right to add, that we do not believe the report that Mr. Vizard, 


solicitor to the late queen, and purveyor of news to Lord Brougham, is to be made @ 
peer — yet.” 


J. Moyes, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





